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PREFACE. 



It has been often objected to Christianity that the 
truth of our Lord's divine Mission rests on a miraculous 
attestation ; and that the weight of such an attestation 
to a divine revelation is diminished in force by the 
mere lapse of time. Even if we admit the possibility 
of miracles, tHey' cannot aflTord the same evidence to us, 
who are separated by an interval of upwards of eighteen 
centuries from the events, which they might have afforded . 
to those who witnessed them. It may be conceded, 
that few at the present day would hesitate to admit 
that a person who was able by a word to summon from 
the grave one who had beeii dead for several days, or 
to communicate the power of vision by ijbouch to one 
who was certainly known to have been bom blind, 
was entitled to aU credence if he asserted that he 
possessed a divine Mission. Amidst th(9 endless dis- 
cussions about the possibility of miracles, or the degree 
in which they can attest a divine commission, few 
persons would feel themselves able to resist evidence 
of this kind, if it were actually submitted to their senses. 
But, knowing as we do the tendency to invent fictitious 
miracles, we have to arrive at a belief in the reality of 
those recorded in the Gospels through a long course of 
historical proof, and a minute inquiry into their cha- 
racter and evidence. This evidence, from its very 
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nature, is probable and moral only, and does not admit 
of demonstration. It must be conceded, therefore, that 
the evidence of miracles is less convincing now, than 
it would have been if we had lived at the time of their 
actual performance. 

But there is another branch of the evidence of our 
Lord's divine Mission which is rather strengthened than 
weakened by the lapse of ages, viz., the superhuman 
glories of his divine character. As the Gospels present 
us with a distinct and palpable portraiture of this, we 
are as able to form a judgment respecting it as his 
contemporaries. According to the statements of the 
fourth Gospel our Lord frequently appealed to it in 
proof that his Mission was divine. The only difference 
of position which we stand in, compared with those 
who held familiar intercourse with him, is that we have 
a portraiture of his divine person, character, and work, 
which the latter beheld with their eyes. The only point 
needful for us to determinef, in order that we may occupy 
the same position as the witnesses of our Lord's life and 
actions, is whether the portraiture of the Jesus of the 
EvangeUsts be an historical one, or one which has been 
falsely attributed to him. Our means of arriving at a 
conclusion on this point do not diminish with the 
lapse of time. The progress of mental and historical 
science has enabled us to determine with certainty the 
law of the development of the human mind. Licreas- 
ing light has been thrown on the state of mind of the 
Jewish people when Christianity originated. 

The progress of science and of history alike enables us 
to judge whether it is possible that the Jesus of the 
Evangelists can be a mythical or ideal creation. 
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If he was an historical reality his divine Mission is 
established. 

It is the object of the following pages to set forth 
this portion of the evidences of the truth of our Lord's 
divine character in reference to the controversies of 
the present day. Believers and unbelievers are alike 
agreed that the divine origin of Christianity mast stand 
or fall with the historical reality of our Lord's person 
and action as they are exhibited in the Jesus of the 
EvangeUsts. 

However valuable are former works on the evidences, 
they were written with a view of answering objections 
to the truth of Christianity of a diflferent character 
from those of the present day. 

Modem unbelief attempts to evaporate the Gk)spels 
into a number of mythic stories which, however honestly 
intended, are essentially unhistorical. These views 
can hardly be said to have been in existence when the 
great works of Christian evidences were composed. 
They were designed for a diflferent order, and there- 
fore we need not be surprised if they fail to meet some 
of the requirements of the present time. 

The present work assumes nothing but two facts, the 
truth of which it is impossible to deny, viz., the existence 
of the four Gospels, and that they contain a portraiture 
of our Lord. This is not a matter of theory, but of in- 
controvertible fact, and is not* aflfected by any number 
of inaccuracies which criticism may suppose that it dis- 
covers in the Gospels themselves. Whether they are 
or are not accurate as histories the portraiture is 
there. 

If we can prove that this portraiture cannot be an 
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ideal .or mythical creation we have established its his- 
torical character. If it be historical its origin must 
have been divine. 

Against this conclusion no amount of objection 
against the details of the Gospels can possibly avail. 
K we assume that great discrepancies, or inaccu- 
racies of historical statement, exist in them still the 
portraiture is there. The question is, how did it 
get there ? The greater the imperfection of the ma- 
terials in which it is embedded, and of the historical 
medium through which it has been transmitted to 
us, the stronger is the proof that it rests on a really 
divine foundation. Otherwise it Would never have 
survived the imperfection of human elements by 
which it is surrounded. 

The following work, therefore, is addressed exclu- 
sively to the examination of the question of the possi- 
bility of the portraiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists 
resting on anything but an historical foundation, and 
to the demonstration of the total inadequacy of any 
other theory than its historical reality to account for 
its existence. 

The author, therefore, has thought it quite unneces- 
sary to discuss all the various objections which may be 
brought against the Gospels. Had he attempted to 
do so the present work must have been expanded into 
several volumes. The two subjects are entirely dis- 
tinct, and the argument would not be aflfected even if 
the bulk of those objections were not merely apparent 
but real. 

The reader will observe that between certain pas- 
sages of Mr. Liddon^s Bampton Lectures and of the 
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following work there are some similarities of thought. 
The two works are upon entirely different subjects, and 
not unfrequently on points common to each, present no 
inconsiderable divergency of opinion. Still on many 
points connected with the Gospels, and the views which 
they present us of the Person of our Lord, it is evident 
that the author and Mr. Liddon have arrived at the same 
conclusions. The author, therefore, feels it due to 
himself, and to Mr. Liddon, either to acknowledge his 
obligations to the Bampton Lectures, or to declare his 
entire independence of them. The latter is the fact. 
He had not seen the Bampton Lectures, and knew 
nothing of their contents until the whole of the present 
volume was in manuscript except the last two chapters. 
The points where the resemblances are to be found 
were all written considerably prior to the publication of 
Mr. Liddon^s work. The reader who has perused the 
author's previous work on Inspiration will find there 
nearly all the common points in embryo, or more defi- 
nitely expressed. The coincidence is a singular one ; 
but it owes its origin to the circumstance that two 
minds whose theoretical views on some points differ 
widely, have arrived independently of each other at 
precisely the same conclusions respecting several of 
the facts presented by the Gospels. 
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CHAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTION. 



The most important qaestion of theological discus- 
sion in the times in which we live respects the historical 
reality of the person of our Lord. Compared with this 
all other subjects of religious thought sink into insig- 
nificance. The great religious controversies of bygone 
ages have respected dogmas which different orders of 
minds^ according to the variety of their conformation, 
have pronounced more or less essential to the Christian 
fidth. Many of these have become extinct, others are in 
process of extinction, yet the Christian faith still exists. 
But in this question is involved the life of Christianity 
itself. It is nothing less than has the Church a Christ, 
or has she been believing in an idea which never had 
an historical existence ? 

The whole tone of earnest religious thought is steadily 
making an effort to form a distinct appreciation of the 
pCHPson and character of our Lord. Beligious minds 
are rising to a clearer perception that he is the rock on 
which the Church is built, and that Christianity is not 
founded on speculative principles, but on an appreciation 
of him as a living life, and a spiritual power. The older 
forms of theological metaphysics and dogmatic specula- 
tion are felt to be barren, uncertain in their evidence, 
and unsatisfying to the wants of man. An increased 
inquiry into the nature of speculations which once pos- 
^ sessed the deepest religious interest, has produced the 
conviction, that their solution lies beyond the powers 
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of the mind ; and that dogmas^ whose solution is impos- 
sible^ and the very terms of which we are nnable even 
to conceive, can be no essential portion qf the Christian 
faith. 

The progressive advance of science has raised ques- 
tions which have hitherto been considered as belonging 
to the exclusive province of the theologian. The answer 
to them may be delayed, but cannot ultimately be 
evaded. She is gradually shaking many long accepted 
dogmas to their centre. 

As Christianity professes to be founded on a series of 
historical events, the science of historical criticism has 
claimed the right of investigating their nature and cha- 
racter. This claim it is impossible to refuse to concede. 

Thus extensive provinces, where once the theologian 
reigned with sovereign sway, have become wholly trans- 
ferred to the domains of science, or she has asserted 
her right to a joint occupation of them. 

A large number of critics have for a long period been 
applying the utmost resources of powerful intellects to 
the investigation of the historical foundation of both the 
Old and New Testaments. Many of these have been 
animated by feelings avowedly hostile to the Chris- 
tian faith. It is time that those to whom Christianity 
is dear should no longer concede the undisputed do- 
minion of this realm of science to its opponents. 

It were useless to deny that questions of the deepest 
interest have been started in connection with both Tes- 
taments, questions which very intimately affect the 
foundation of Christianity, the ultimate refiisal to enter- 
tain which is impossible, and the delay of doing so is 
dangerous to the faith of multitudes. On these subjects 
earnest minds are longing for light. 

It must be at once admitted that many of these ques- 
tions are of the most serious import, and that they have 
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not yet received a fall investigation^ or an adequate 
solution. Hitherto in this country the popular interest 
has been chiefly concentrated around the difficulties 
connected with the Old Testament^ its historical cha- 
racter, the authenticity of its various books, the relation 
in which it stands to scientific thought, its inspiration 
and its moral character. On the Continent the contro- 
versy has assumed its highest interest around the New 
Testament, and the person of our Lord. It is useless 
to expect that the same spirit at home will long continue 
to respect its pages. In fact the battle has commenced 
already, and is engaging the attention of all earnest 
minds. 

It would be dishonest to deny that many questions 
connected with the Old Testament present great diffi- 
culties in their present aspect. Multitudes feel these 
difficulties, and are eagerly panting for a solution of 
them. 

Still we can afford to wait until greater light is 
thrown on the subject, if we can only find firm ground 
for our faith in the historical reality of the divine person 
of our Lord, as l^e is depicted in the Evangelists. We 
may even concede that minor errors may have crept 
into these narratives; we may patiently await the 
solution of the great question respecting the nature of 
divine inspiration ; and of all the difficulties connected 
with the Old Testament, if we can retain a firm convic- 
tion that the Gospels are historical in all their great 
features. Then we shall have a Christ whom we shall 
be able to love, worship, trust, reverence, and adore, 
and who is capable of sympathising with man. 

But if the Christ in whom the Church has believed 
is no historical reality, if instead of having been a man 
who walked the earth, invested with a portraiture 
such as that in which the Evangelists have depicted 
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him^ the historical Jesus was a mortal like^ but only 
greater^ than ourselves^ who has been elevated into the 
divine by a set of idealizing mythologists ; nay^ if 
more than this^ he be the mere idealized conception of 
humanity itself^ then the tmth must be confessed^ that 
our faith is vain^ and that our hopes are vain. 

This is the battle-field on which modem theological 
controversy will be ultimately decided. The theology 
of the future will centre round the person of Christ, 
and a more enlarged appreciation of his work. 

In the belief of this the following pages have been 
composed. They are the result of deep meditation on 
our Lord's person, character, and work. Their object 
is to prove that the portraiture of the Evangelical 
Jesus is historical in all its main features^ and that those 
who have endeavoured to resolve the Jesus of the New 
Testament into an abstract idea or a myth, the founda- 
tion of which has been some purely human Jesus, whose 
real life has been buried under the obscurities of the 
past, have mistaken the conditions of the problem of 
which they have boldly announced that they have 
found the solution. Our object is not to answer the 
innumerable objections which may be brought to bear 
against the historical character of the narrative of the 
Evangelists with a greater or less degree of plausibility, 
but to show that the soltition which has been given of 
the existence of the Jesus of the Evangelists, does not 
rest on the foundation of possibility. K the theory 
commonly called the mythic theory, or any of its in- 
numerable modifications, be propounded as an account 
of the origin of the Gospels, then the successful elabo- 
ration of the conception, the dramatised portraiture, 
and the morality of Jesus is a greater miracle than any 
of the miraculous stories which have been fabricated by 
the inventors of the alleged myths. 
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The Natubb of the Argument and the Principles or 
THE Mythic Theort. 

We shall assume only the existence of the Gospels as 
a fact^ and that they contain a dramatised portraiture 
of one Jesus whom they call the Christ. Whether the 
Gospels be esteemed fictitious or historical^ this cannot 
be denied. The Jesus whose work they describe is a 
great spiritual and moral conception. Quite apart 
from all questions of their origin^ they contain a deline- 
ation of a great character ^ which they have dramatised 
over an extensive sphere of action. The existence of 
this requires to be accounted for. The assumption that 
it is the delineation of an historical reality fulfils all the 
conditions of the case. Those who assume that it is 
not^ are bound to show that it is possible that it could 
have originated in fiction. 

The second basis of our argument will be the as- 
sumption of our opponents^ that the Synoptic Gospels 
were in existence in all their main features prior to the 
termination of the first century^ and the Gospel of St. 
John prior to the year 150. 

From these data we shall prove^ that the mythic 
theory is no adequate account of the origin of the 
Gk)spels^ or of the portraiture of the Christ which they 
contain^ and that the only mode in which its presence 
C€U3 be accounted for^ is the assumption that the image 
of the Jesus depicted in their pages is the portraiture 
of one who had an historical existence. 

It requires no proof that there are only three possible 
solutions of the problem before us. Either the Jesus 
of the Gt)spels is an ideal and mythical creation^ or he 
is partly historical and partly mythical, or if neither of 
these can be true, he must have been an historical reality. 

Modem criticism has pronounced him to be either 
wholly or partly mythic. It assumes that miracles are. 
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impossible^ and infers that as the Oospel narratives dre 
accounts of miraculous events^ they must be fictitious* 
To establish their fabulous origin the opponents of 
their historical character have exhausted every weapon 
of historical criticism. We shall designate by the 
name of the mythic theory the whole of the literature 
which IS intended to prove that the Gk)spels are un- 
historical. 

Thosewho maintain their mythic origin do not thereby 
assert that they view them as simple literary forgeries. 
The period when such an assertion could be made has 
passed away. Every competent judge knows that this is 
inconsistent with all the phenomena which they present. 
Such a charge is still urged against considerable por- 
tions or the whole of the fourth Gospel^ and occasionally 
insinuated against detached portions of the Synoptics. 
But taking the Gospels as a whole^ the mythic theory 
readily admits that their origin must be sought else- 
where than in the regions of conscious fraud. 

Those who believe in it are of opinion that the cha- 
racter of the Jesus of the Evangelists is an ideal one, 
founded it may be on some historical facts^ but that 
these are of so uncertain a character^ that for all prac- 
tical purposes^ it consists of a body of idealized con- 
ceptions which have been created by the enthusiasm of 
his followers. 

It starts with the assumption that the re£^ historical 
Jesus must have been a man like ourselves. He was 
probably a very great man after the fashion of his age; 
laut he was no prophet, nor had about him any thing of 
the supernatural. It follows from this that every thing 
which elevates him above the conditions of ordinary 
humanity must be a fabulous addition. 

Our opponents readily concede to him the attribute 
of greatness, and that he succeeded in inspiring his 
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followers witL an immense devotion to himself. 
Perhaps he ultimately became possessed with the hallu- 
cination that he was the Messiah of some old predic- 
tions^ or allowed his simple-minded followers to invest 
him with that character. They therefore created a 
numb.er of idealized conceptions^ and in the simplicity 
of their hearts^ they supposed that their Master had 
been actually invested with them. They belonged to 
that class of minds which in philosophic language is 
unable to distinguish between the objective and the 
subjective; or in ordinary phraseology, who cannot 
discern the difference between the creations of the im- 
agination, and the outward world of fact. In their 
enthusiasm they imagined that Jesus had been every 
thing which they thought that he ought to have been. 
He claimed to have been the Messiah. The Messiah 
ought to have worked miracles. They therefore 
imagined that they had seen Jesus perform them. It 
was an historical fact that he had been publicly exe- 
cuted. Although this event disappointed their expec- 
tations, it only increased their enthusiasm. They still 
persisted in their belief that he was the Messiah, and 
assumed that he must have risen &om the dead. Some 
of them saw him with their mental eye, and mistook what 
existed only in their imaginations for an external reality^ 
and communicated their enthusiasm to the rest. His 
removal from them gave full scope to their imagination. 
One devoted follower added this trait to his character, 
and another that. At length they imagined that he 
ought to have been divine and human. They formed 
the conception of a divine man and attributed it to the 
historic Jesus. Step by step they idealized such a 
character, until the various phantasies of the time 
assumed a concrete form in the ideal picture of the 
Jesus of the Gospels. This portraiture, as we now 
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contemplate it in the Evangelii^^ is the result of la 
fusion into one mass of all the idealization which arose 
in the Christian Society during the course of the first 
century. The forms in which the mythic theory have 
been presented are veiy numerous^ but such are their 
general outline when stript of all their accessories. 

It will not be denied that if the Gospels are fictions^ 
they are noble ones ; and that the greatest creations of 
the poetic imagination are as nothing in comparison 
with them. If the believers in their unhistorical cha- 
racter are asked when or where they originated^ the 
answer must be that in an obscure comer of Judaea^ 
out of the existing elements of thought and feelings 
the idea arose of elaborating a Christ. This originated 
in some deep-seated want of human nature^ which had 
been hitherto inarticulate. Its rough idea was based 
on some ill understood prophecies, which had deeply 
penetrated the popular mind. In time it assumed a 
concrete form and breathed active principles of life 
into the old religions and moralities. The movement 
was the result of the spontaneous action of the human 
mind. Its cause was some occult power dwelling 
in human nature^ the manifestations of which are rare; 
only we must beware that we do not say, that it de- 
scended from heaven. A body of enthusiastic men re- 
versed the conditions of the moral world. Genius took 
a prodigious leap. At last the glorious conception of 
the Evangelical Jesus arose like a Sun in the spiritual 
world. 

After this conception had been formed, it had to be 
dramatised in an extended course of action. A morality 
had to be conceived of, in which the divine man should 
be arrayed, and a religion worthy of him to live in and 
to teach. A power had to be created which should be 
capable of breathing into a world of selfishness some 
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of the pare fire of religion and morality exliibited in 
his life and teaching* The power by which those who 
inaintain that the Gt)spels are nnhistorical^ assert that 
all this has been effected was that of an enthusiastic 
temperament^ which unconsciously embodied concep- 
tions of the imagination in a succession of mythical 
creations. 

The line of argument which we have pointed out^ 
will relieve us of the necessity of answering seriatim 
the innumerable objections which have been adduced 
against the credibility of the Gospel history. The great 
objection to it^ the antecedent impossibility of miracles^ 
belongs to metaphysical science, and forms no proper 
subject of historical inquiry. The utmost which his- 
tory is entitled to do, is to examine the credibility of 
any particular event, free from all antecedent bias. 
All that she can do is to assert that miracles never 
have occurred within her observation. To pronounce 
that it is impossible that they can happen, and to as- 
sume that every miraculous narrative is unworthy of 
attention, is beyond her province. To assert that an 
apparentiy historical document must be mythical, be- 
cause it clashes with a dogma of this description, 
prior to all examination of the evidence on which it 
rests, is to assume the whole subject of debate. 

In addition to the argument derived from the alleged 
impossibility of miracles, the believers in the mythic 
theory have endeavoured to prove that the Gospels 
contain numerous contradictions to historic fact. They 
have also exhausted every effort to show that they 
have a vast array of mcongruities and contradictions 
in their internal structure ; and that the facts as they 
are exhibited in one Gospel are at issue with those 
contained in another. The minutest points of variation 
in the Evangelists have been adduced for this purpose. 
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with tliat determination wUch is not nnfirequently dis« 
played in attempts to prove a foregone conclusion. 

It is well known^ that if an acute critic is bent on 
doing so^ there is no historical event which has ever 
happened against the probability of the occurrence of 
which^ iu the precise form in which it has been related^ 
plausible objections may not be adduced. To this 
kind of difficully, the figmentery character of the 
Gospels^ and the sources of information out of which 
they present miquestionable indications of having been 
composed^ render them peculiarly liable. Still mankind 
have agreed to receive as unquestionable verities^ a 
great number of events which are subject to objections 
of this description. 

The utmost which such difficulties can establish 
against their historical character is that their authors 
have committed many mistakes, or were possessed of 
imperfect information. They do not in the smallest 
degree affect the fact on which our argument is based, 
that they contain a dramatised portraiture of the 
Jesus, whom they have invested with the attributes 
of the Christ. Of this we are adequate judges. We 
are placed in the same position, as we should be, if we 
had in our possession a great painting. We might be 
unable to give any account of the mode of its trans- 
mission, but we should be fully competent to determine 
whether it was an ideal one, or the copy of an historical 
reality. 

History will furnish us with the basis of our argu- 
ment. She testifies that all developments of the human 
mind have been effected iu conformity with a law of 
progress. Our opponents propound a theory respecting 
the origin of the Gospels which does not rest on direct 
historic evidence. It consists of a number of inferences 
and suppoaitions ; and is largely founded on conjecture. 
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The question therefore arises^ Is it possible that the 
portraiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists could have 
been evolved as an ideal or mythical conception accord- 
ing to the conditions which history imposes^ and sub- 
ject to the laws of mental development^ to the truth of 
which she testifies ? 

We shall prove that the mythic theoiy is wholly 
unable to give any rational account of the origin^ 
growth^ and development of the Evangelical conception 
of the Christy on the supposition that the Jesus of the 
Gospels is an unhistoiical character. 

For this purpose it will be necessary to investigate 
the nature of that portraiture ; the difficulties which 
must have encircled those persons who were engaged 
in its creation; the general character of the morality of 
the Gospels ; the laws of the moral and spiritual deve- 
lopment of man ; and the state of Jewish thought and 
feeling in which it originated. We shall then show 
that the principles laid down by the mythic theory 
supply us with no adequate account of its existence, 
but involve us in the last degree of absurdity and con- 
tradiction j that the time which it postulates for its 
creation is utterly inadequate to effect it ; that short as 
is that period, the facts of history require that it should 
be greatly reduced; that it is inconsistent with the 
phenomena presented by the Gospels ; that the unity 
of the portraiture of the Evangelical Jesus is only con- 
sistent with its historical reality; and that conse* 
quently the Gospels must be historical in all their main 
features. Such is our argument. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE FOBTBAITUBE OF JESUS AS IT IS EXHIBITED 

IN THE OOSFELS. 



It is essential to our argument that we should have 
before us a clear view of what the Evangelists have 
effected, in order that we may be able to form a right 
estimate of the diflBiculties which they have surmounted, 
on the supposition that their Jesus is a mythical crea- 
tion. For the sake of our argument we must assume 
this to have been the case. 

What then was the starting point, from which the 
Evangelical conception of the Christ must have origi- 
nated ? The only possible answer to this is the state 
of Jewish feeling and ideas on religious and moral sub- 
jects, prevalent at the commencement of our era. From 
that it must have originated, and by a succession of 
growths it must have produced the divine portraiture 
of the Evangelists. 

We shall hereafter discuss this state of feeling with 
the view of ascertaining its precise nature. For the 
present we will concede to the supporters of the mythic 
theory the utmost which they claim, that the Messianic 
conceptions contained in the book of Enoch were 
developed prior to our Lord's advent. The evidence 
that such was the case is of a very doubtful character ; 
but for the purpose of the argument, we wiU assume 
that the originators of Christianity based the conception 
of their Christ on the Messiah of the book of Enoch, 
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instead of on the more imperfect Messianic concep- 
tions of the Old Testament. 

In the book of Enoch the Messiah is set forth as one 
who was to unite the divine and human in his person. 
He was to be both the Son of God and the Son of 
Man. The form in which this idea appears is unques- 
tionably an advance beyond any contained in the Old 
Testament. 

If the originators of the conception of the Christ 
of the Gospels^ had had to elaborate their conception of 
the Messiah in this two-fold aspect^ and had not found 
it ready to their hands^ it would have increased the 
difficulties of the problem which they were required to 
solve. A number of metaphysical difficulties respect- 
ing the possibility of the union of the divine and human, 
must at once have presented themselves to their minds, 
and must have been settled some way before they could 
have proceeded a single step in the direction of deve- 
loping the Christ of the Gospels. We wiQ suppose, 
however, that the elaborators of the myths which com- 
pose the Gospels, had all the advantages which they 
could have derived from the perusal of the book of 
Enoch, and that they started with the unconscious pur- 
pose of metamorphosing the human Jesus into the 
Messiah of this book; still they would have had to 
invent the whole complicated portraiture of the Christ 
of the Evangelists. Between it and the Messiah 
of the book of Enoch lies an interval so vast, that it is 
not easy to estimate its extent. 

We concede that the authors of the Gospel myths 
started with the assumption of the possibility of the 
union of the divine and human in a single person. The 
task which lay before them was to dramatise this con- 
ception in a succession of mythical creations. 

As the very groundwork of their conception of the 
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Christy it was necessaiy that they should solve the 
following problems, all unsolved before, and for the 
solution of which the Book of Enoch does not afford 
them the smallest assistance. They had to determine 
the mode in which the two distinct factors of the 
divine and the human should be united in a single 
personality, the degree of prominence which should be 
assigned to each, and how they should be blended in 
an harmonious unity. When they had agreed upon 
this point, it was further necessary that they should 
dramatise it over an extensive sphere of action. 

These problems, which philosophers might have dis- 
cussed for ever, without arriving at an agreement, have 
been successfully solved according to the mythic theory 
by the following means. Numbers of credulous men^ 
without concert, have spontaneously elaborated myths, 
of the same general aspect and character, all of whom 
solved these problems in exactly the same manner, and 
thereout emerged the conception of the Jesus of the 
Gospels. 

A reference to the Old -Testament will show us the 
difficulty of the problem which the Evangelists have 
solved. They had no other model wherewith to work 
than the conceptions which it suppUed. The object 
of all revelation is to find out a point of union between 
God and man. All other attempts which literature 
contains are not worth referring to. The minds of the 
inventors of the Gospel myths must have been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament writings. 
But so wide is the interval which separates them firom 
the Gospels, that they must have proved not an aid 
but a hindrance in their undertaking. 

In investing Deity with moral attributes, the prophets 
have been obliged to employ, not only the changing al- 
ternations of human feeling, but, not unfrequently, those 
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which belong to human frailty. They have been com- 
pelled to clothe the All Holy and All Perfect with some 
of the fiercer passions of humanity. The result is that 
they have placed before us the portrait of a being who 
is awful rather than benevolent. The moral feelings of 
the times were harsh, and the Deity is depicted in 
colours corresponding to those feelings. 

The Old Tesfcament seeks to bring God and man into 
direct contact. The closest which its writers could 
conceive of, was in the state of prophetic inspiration. 

But various as are the forms of prophetical illapse, 
a deep gulph invariably separates the divine from the 
human. They always form two separate factors, and 
refuse to unite in a single consciousness. Throughout 
the Old Testament they nowhere present the smallest 
tendency to union, nor in any other aspect in which 
they are presented to us in either the ancient or the 
modem world. The persons of the inspired and the 
inspirer are invariably distinct. The prophet felt no 
nearer relationship to God than other men. The light 
of inspiration, whatever it might have been, is never 
represented as an illumination dwelling within the 
prophet's bosom as its permanent temple ; it invariably 
comes from without, and by the very terms of its utter- 
ance impUes the presence of a separate consciousness. 
That separation shows no tendency to grow less in the 
later prophets. In the Psalms, where the distinction 
is less marked, the utterances are those of a personality 
purely human. 

But although these Scriptures were the subjects of 
the constant study and the devout reverence of the 
authors of the Gospel myths, they have uniformly 
portrayed our Lord with a consciousness in which the 
distinction between these two factors does not exist, 
and they have succeeded in dramatising him over an 
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extensive sphere of action without once portraying 
them with the slightest tendency to separation^ whilst 
all that they had read and all that they had felt^ must 
have enforced on them the conviction th^t these two 
factors must ever continue utterly distinct. 

Throughout the four Gospels all our Lord's utterances 
and acts are uniformly represented as springing out of 
an illumination existing in the depths of his own con- 
sciousness. The assertions in St. John's Gospel^ that 
his acts were in accordance with his Father's will, and 
his utterances were in accordance with his mind^ and 
derived from his teaching, are not exceptions to this. 
Whenever he speaks or acts, the careful reader of the 
Gospels cannot help perceiving, that the Jesus who is 
there portrayed, is utterly unconscious of any separa- 
tion between himself and God. His sayings are all ut- 
tered as if they were absolutely divine. As the prophetic 
formula in delivering an oracle was '^ thus saith the 
Lord," or " the Lord hath spoken by me ;" so that of 
our Lord is no less invariably, " I say unto you." The 
former expression is never once represented as having 
passed from his lips throughout the whole of the myths 
which, according to the believers in the mythic theory, 
constitute our Gospels. 

Inspiration, in its ordinary sense, is a term which is 
not applicable to the Jesus of the Evangelists, though it 
was the only known medium of communication between 
the human and the divine spirit with which they were 
acquainted. The notion of it implies a distinction 
between the illuminator and the illumined. But in the 
Gospels God never speaks to Jesus as he did to the 
prophets. They do not present us with a single trace 
of the presence of an enlightening Spirit coming from 
without. His mind itself is light, and the clearest 
illumination . He is never once represented as conscious 
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of the presence of a doubt, or a sense of the possibility 
of error. 

Our Lord^s consciousness of his entire competence to 
deal with every question which was brought before him 
is worthy of paiiiicular attention. Such a consciousness 
in such a form never existed in any other man, nor has 
ever been conceived of in the whole course of human 
thought. Madmen have occasionally imagined them- 
selves to be God ; but they have been unable uniformly 
to support the character of having all knowledge within 
the region of their own consciousness. 

The Evangelists have frequently depicted our Lord 
as in the act of dealing with the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. According to their views nothing could have 
been more sacred. But while he recognises their 
authority, he is represented as explaining, enlarging, 
and even as annulling the precepts of Moses. His 
hearers viewed them as oracles from heaven. He him» 
self declares that sooner shall heaven and earth pass 
away, than that one tittle of the law shall fail. But 
while he is thus brought into direct contact with the 
divine, without the smallest hesitation, he explains or 
annuls them with no other words than " I say unto 
you/' He does not, like Mahomet, profess to have 
received a revelation from God, authorising the repeal 
of a former law by a subsequent divine communication. 
On the contrary he is depicted as fully able to deal 
with the divine law which was promulgated at Sinai, 
and without hesitation he seats himself on the throne 
of the kingdom of heaven ; nor does the thought ever 
occur to him that there is any legislative authority in 
the kingdom of God higher than his own. 

But not only do these features of the portraiture of 
our Lord contrast with those of Jewish prophets, but 
also with the conduct of all holy men who ever ex- 

c 
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isted. On such occasions they have pronounced with 
unanimous voice, that there existed a light and an 
authority higher than their own. And yet such is 
the perfection of the character of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists, that there is not a holy man who ever 
existed, who has not felt himself in comparison with 
him unworthy even to carry his shoes. 

Again, the Evangelists have depicted their Jesus as 
uniformly dwelling in the regions of serene repose in 
his contact with Deity. In the contemplation of 
truth the aspect of his mind is depicted as that of 
uniform calmness. Prophets and apostles struggle in 
giving utterance to the truths which filled their minds. 
But our Lord never. He is always at the requisite 
height. Frequently the mind of even a Paul seems, as 
it were, almost to burst in giving utterance to his 
thoughts. The wisest of men have felt that there is a 
height above them to attain which they vainly strive. 
But the Jesus of the Evangelists is always calm. To 
mental efforts he is a stranger. 

To maiiy of the Jewish prophets the feeling of the im- 
mediate presence of the Deity produced a sense of the 
profound depth of the gulph which separates between it 
and the human. It awakened a feeling of the intensest 
awe violently affecting their bodily frame. Even a writer 
of the New Testament describes himself as falling as it 
were dead when he imagined he witnessed a glorious 
apparition of the risen Jesus. But no such feeling is 
ever once attributed to the Jesus of the EvangeUsts. 
To it he is an absolute stranger. He is never de- 
picted with any other consciousness of God than that 
of Father. 

But while the mythic Jesus is thus uniformly depicted 
with a divine consciousness unbroken by a single human 
frailty, the authors of the myths have succeeded in ar- 
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raying him in the attributes of a teacher which are 
intensely human. Our Lord^s teaching touches the 
chord of universal human nature and raises sympa- 
thies in the humblest heart. In it the very heart of man 
speaks to man ; it issues from and addresses the 
tenderest feelings of the human soul. It would have 
been natural to have depicted the divine as employing 
images the most remote from human life. But in the 
teaching of Jesus the things of God are repre- 
sented by the most common things of nature, and 
by the ordinary occurrences of life. The lily and 
the rose, the seed and the tree, the wheat and the 
darnel, the labourer in the field and the servant in 
attendance on his master, the nobleman at his feast, the 
rich man in his abundance, the miser in his penurious - 
ness and the beggar at the gate, the vine and the fig- 
tree, the vintage and the dance, universal nature and 
universal man are the vehicles of- his teaching. The 
divine light has been enshrined by the mythologists in 
a purely human temple. 

But this divine consciousness is portrayed with 
an absolute uniformity of aspect throughout the whole 
extent of the Gospels. Those who composed the myths 
could never have been troubled with a single distracting 
thought as to the mode in which it ought to have been 
conceived or dramatised. The miraculous stories of 
the Gospels are very numerous, and according to the 
views of the supporters of the mythic theory every one 
of them beyond all question is without the smallest 
support in historical fact. They were the spontaneous 
growth of the imaginations of the early credulous 
followers of our Lord. One elaborated one mythic 
miracle and one another, and attributed it to Jesus. 
These inventors therefore must have been numerous. 
But the portraiture of Jesus as a worker of miracles 

c2 
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presents a perfect uniformity of type and conception, 
notwithstanding the multiform aspects in which it might 
have been dramatised. 

Here again we meet with the same aspect of a per- 
fect divine consciousness surrounded by an environment 
completely human. He is uniformly depicted as per- 
forming them at his own pleasure. He refers their 
performance to himself, and never once describes him- 
self as the mere agent. His exertion of miraculous 
power is uniformly described as depending on the 
simple exercise of his own will, and when others as- 
cribe to him the performance of miracles, he has never 
once said, God performed the miracle, not I. 

In thus portraying their Jesus, the numerous 
authors of these myths must have contradicted every 
precedent with which they were acquainted, and which 
they deeply reverenced. They well knew that their 
histories represented that for this very reason their 
great legislator had been excluded from entering into 
the land of Canaan. What is remarkable, the apostles 
never made this portion of their Master^s conduct the 
subject of imitation, but when they had the oppor- 
tunity ascribed these miracles not to themselves, but 
to him. 

There is not a single miraculous story in the Gospels 
in the performance of which our Lord is not uniformly 
portrayed in the aspect of calm dignity. This 
dignity he always maintains, even when his opponents 
assert that his conduct or words were blasphemous. It 
only leads him to encircle himself with brighter rays of 
the divine character, and by his acts to prove that he 
possessed all the dignity which he claimed. 

Still, here also the divine is nicely fitted into an 
element which is intensely human : Our Lord is uni- 
formly depicted as moved by the intensest feelings of 
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compassion for human misery. Throughout the whole 
portraiture he is presented to us as the absolute abne- 
gation of self-seeking. They have always described 
him as carefully retiring to avoid the applause of the 
multitude. He never appears in any other dress than 
a vesture of humility. 

When then the creators of these myths set them- 
selves to metamorphose either a human Jesus, or the 
Messianic conceptions of the book of Enoch, into the 
portraiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists, a number 
of the most diflScult problems must have presented 
themselves to their minds as to the manner in which 
this was to be ej0fected. But the whole of the myths 
which they have created have portrayed him under a 
common type. 

These myths are true to this type in the minutest 
points of detail. Of this we must adduce one remark- 
able example. 

Our Lord is frequently depicted in the Gospels as 
speaking of his Father in relation both to himself and 
other men. But in the whole series of the discourses 
which have been attributed to him, he is never once 
described as confusing the peculiar relationship in 
which he stood to God, with that in which men stand 
to him. The authors of the Gospels have put into his 
mouth the expressions, *^ my Father and your Father," 
but never " our Father,^^ as describing a relationship to 
God common to himself and others. The fourth Gospel 
sums up this peculiarity in one pregnant sentence, " My 
Father and your Father, my God and your God.^^ The 
only instance in which the words ^^ Our Father" have 
been attributed to him is in the prayer, not composed 
for himself, but for the use of his disciples. 

Benan tells us that the historic Jesus considered 
God as standing in the same relation to himself and to 
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every member of the human family. The only difference 
between Jesus and other men was that he was the 
first who clearly perceived the reality and nearness of 
this relationship. In one word he always viewed God 
not as '' My Father/' but as " Our Father."' 

Nothing can give a clearer view of the difficulties 
which the authors of the Gospels have surmounted, 
than the remark of this acute objector. He considers 
that the mythic element in them is large, and that the 
historic Jesus was a purely human character. But he 
believes that a great number of the utterances which 
they have preserved, especially those of the Synoptics, 
are genuine. Now, if our Lord in these utterances 
always maintained the distinction between his Sonship 
and that of other men, this hypothesis falls to the 
ground. But if this distinction is due to the writers 
of the myths, we are met by the remarkable fact, that 
tJiey have successfully dramatised the divine and 
human in*our Lord even to the minutest details, so as 
never to have put into his mouth an expression incon- 
sistent with that idea. From this inference there is.no 
escape, unless we suppose the myths to have undergoue 
a revision by some writer of the Johannean type. 

The evangelical portraiture of Jesus exhibits a won- 
derful combination of dignity and humiUty in his person. 
The humble carpenter is made to sustain with perfect 
grace the part of King of men in his every act and word. 
For a being purely human his pretensions are certainly 
extravagant. The peasant at once seats himself down in 
Moses" chair, but his mode of filling it is faultless. He 
is uniformly depicted with an ever abiding conscious- 
ness of the supreme dignity of his person ; but in the 
midst of this dignity, he never once forgets his state 
of humiliation. When the laws of nature yield at his 
bidding, he is still meek and lowly in heart, It is im^ 
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possible to discover, throughout the numerous myths 
which must compose our Gospels, one single act which 
does not unite the sublimest dignity with the purest 
humility. 

Such are the varied aspects of this portion of our 
Lord^s character as it has been dramatised by the 
Evangelists. It presents a divine unity of conception 
and a faultlessness of execution. Yet, according to 
the mythic theory, it must have been the work not of 
one person, but of mauy ; and has been created by 
credulous men embodying their imaginations in the 
form of myths intended to give a divine aspect to 
a human Jesus. It is compelled to assume that, by 
spontaneous impulse alone, they have solved in pre- 
cisely the same manner a number of the most com- 
plicated and doubtful problems without the aid of any 
model to direct their course. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE POBTRAJTURB OF THE SUFFERING JESUS OF THE 

EVANGELISTS. 



Whatever aid the inventors of these myths derived 
from the Book of Enoch, it completely failed them in 
depicting a suflTering Messiah. To this conception that 
book is a stranger. The Messiah was to be the Son of 
Man and the Son of Woman ; but the aspect which he 
presents is glorious. The author of this book knew 
nothing of a Messiah in a state of abject humiliation. 

The Apocalypse of Esdras tells us that the Messiah 
was to die, but its pre-Christian date is more than 
questionable. This book could have afforded them 
no other aid which could have assisted them in their 
creation of the great conception of the Evangelists, the 
dying Christ. It is difficult to imagine how men who 
expected a Messiah, such as that of the book of Enoch, 
could easily bring themselves to believe in a suffering 
and dying One. 

But the historic Jesus died, and the enthusiasm of 
his followers led them still to believe in his Messiahship. 
His death must be cured by his resurrection. It was 
therefore necessary to invest the human Jesus with 
that superhuman aspect in which he is exhibited in the 
pages of the Evangelists. The human Jesus was there- 
fore conceived of as having suffered in a manner be- 
coming a divine man ; and after a while his followers 
believed that it was the true historical account. The 
problem must therefore have presented itself to the 
jnythologists, if the divine is assumed as capable of 
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being united to the human, and if it is necessary tliat 
the human should suffer and die, what is the correct 
form of conceiving and dramatising the idea ? 

It was fortunate that such a question had to be de- 
termined by a body of mythologists, and not of phi- 
losophers. Had it been proposed to the latter for 
solution, the conception of the Jesus of the Evangelists 
must have remained undeveloped till this hour. The 
discussion would not yet have terminated. 

But the mythologists boldly set themselves to the 
spontaneous elaboration of myths, and have produced 
the portraiture of a sufferer such as never before nor 
since has been conceived by man. The myths which 
they created without the smallest concert were all 
stamped with the same features. 

It is evident that the following difficulties must have 
beset their path. If the human was to be represented 
as dying through suffering, the danger at once arose 
that the artist would represent the divine as swallowed 
up in the sufferings of the human. But if the divine 
maintained its character, then it required the nicest 
management to portray it as not lending an undue 
support to a human sufferer. Three other agencies 
also had to be taken into the account as part of the 
conception. The life was to be dramatised as surren- 
dered in the great act of self-sacrificing love. The 
death was predetermined in the counsels of God. It had 
to be accomphshed through the free agency of man. 

The attempt to solve a portion of this problem had 
oeen previously made by a poet of the highest genius. 
The portraiture in which he has dramatised his con- 
ceptions, has been fortunately preserved in the 
Prometheus of ^schylus. ITiis may be called the 
drama of a suffering God, or rather of a being half 
divine and half human. It is doubtless a wonderful 
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and terrific creation. But no person will venture to 
doubt, that if tlie suj0fering Jesus be a mythic creation, 
the great poet has been utterly distanced by the 
credulous mythologists of Galilee. They have all been 
unanimous in the solution of the problem ; they have 
solved it difierently from the poet ; and they have 
solved it rightly. The Prometheus is utterly unlike in 
conception to the suffering and dying Jesus. 

It must also be observed that in framing their 
conception, the authors of the myths could have had 
before them no model ; and that their Jewish line of 
thought was a most unfit state of feeling for the pro- 
duction of the evangelical portraiture. The ideal of 
the Jewish saint, as it is depicted in the Old Testament, 
is certainly not that of a meek or patient sufferer. 
His motto when he suffered unjustly was, '•' The Lord 
look on it and requite it." The Jew was seldom in a 
soft or hesitating mood. If he had been armed with 
superhuman power, it would have gone hard with his 
enemies. He longed for the day when the Lord should 
root the ungodly out of the land. These feelings had 
not softened, but rather hardened with the advance of 
ages. Nothing could have been more difficult of con- 
ception to him than a Messiah who would not trample 
his enemies under his feet. Such an atmosphere of 
moral feeling must have been a great difficulty in the 
way of those, who, when they had realized the fact that 
the Messiah ought to have suffered and died, had to 
set themselves to portray a suffering Christ. 

But notwithstanding the difficulties which sur- 
rounded them, the mythologists have depicted a por- 
traiture of the sufferings of the divine man so perfect 
that it seems scarcely possible to improve it by the 
addition of another touch. 

They have represented that ever}- circumstance of 
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his impending sufferings was known by him before- 
hand. Through every previous scene, except the agony 
in the garden, he is depicted as maintaining an un- 
alterable calmness. This calmness is in dissolubly united 
with the most active play of human affection. It is 
preserved under every possible circumstance of trial. 

The nearer and nearer approach of his hour is wholly 
powerless to divert his attention from the fulfilment of 
his Father's work. The Evangelists have depicted him 
without one thought about self arising in his bosom. 
The only thing which perturbs him is the presence of 
the traitor. But the divine shines out in its human 
environment. The calmness and mildness of his ex- 
postulation are unequalled. 

But had the Saviour been depicted as exhibiting no 
perturbation, the divine might have appeared to have 
swallowed up the human. The creators of the mythic 
Jesus therefore determined that it was necessary to 
depict him in a form of depression, which would almost 
crush his human soul. They felt truly that while man 
is man, dying by extremity of suffering, mental and 
bodily, must agitate the frame even in its anticipation. 
But it was necessary that the divine should be pre- 
served intact. This was the problem which they were 
required to solve. Their answer was the scene at 
Gethsemane. Who shall describe it after them ? 

This has been a favourite subject among theologians 
for the use of the theological dissecting knife. They 
have been eager to lay bare the whole scene so as to 
present its minutest details and causes to the human 
understanding. They have striven to define the pre- 
cise limits of the Godhead and the Manhood with 
metaphysical precision. But while the Evangelists 
have left this wholly unattempted, they have succeeded 
in dramatising the conception of the divine man in the 
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agony of mental perturbation, without absolving the 
divine in the human or the human in the divine. The 
divine consciousness throughoub the scene is preserved 
unquenched. 

Throughout the whole scene of his sufferings they 
have depicted an imperturbable divine will in conjunc- 
tion with a mutable human one. His higher will 
absolutely coincides with the divine. His lower human 
will shrinks from suffering, but is uniformly brought into 
conformity with the higher divine will which knew no 
mutability nor change. They have succeeded in enshrin- 
ing the one in the temple of the other and wo discover 
the same aspect of it running through every portion of 
the Evangelists. This portion of their work forms one 
of the grandest conceptions which was ever conceived 
by man. The meeting with his foes is the most perfect 
portraiture of self-surrendering power. 

Up to this point the delineation of the passion has, 
by the silence of objectors, been admitted to be 
faultless. The next scene, which depicts our Lord 
before the Sanhedrim and Pilate, has been impugned* 
It has been alleged that by offering no defence he 
became an accessory to his own murder. 

Considering the ability of those by • whom this 
objection has been urged, it is a striking illustration 
of the difficulties by which the creators of these 
myths must have been beset in their efforts to dra- 
matise correctly the conception of a suffering Christ, 
and the temptations which they were under to have 
presented us with a different aspect of the passion. 
We are not ignorant that many of the supporters of 
the mythic theory are ready to admit that many parts 
of the history of the passion are real facts in the life 
of the historical, but purely human Jesus. This we 
are unable to concede. On the supposition that the 
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historical Jesus was a inan like ourselves, wo maintain 
thatj although some historical facts may perhaps 
underlie the history of the passion, yet the form in which 
it appears in the Evangelists^ nuii^t be essentially 
mythical and ideal. It bears the closest possible 
relation to the entire portrait ure of tlie Evangelical 
Jesus^ and is founded on the supposition of its truth. 
It is utterly inconceivable that any historical Jew of 
that age, or in fact any mere man of any subse<iuent 
age, could have died as the Evangelists have depicted 
their Jesus. The purely human Jesus may have been 
crucified, and have exhibited the resignation of a very 
holy Jew ; but that he could have died as the 
Evangelists have dramatised him, if he were a mere 
man, is to us utterly incredible. On the supposition, 
of his having been a mere man, we maintain that the 
chief portions of the portraiture must be as mythical 
as the miracles. They equally contradict experience. 

But the Evangehsts, by dramatising our Lord as 
preserving a nearly unbroken silence before the Sanhe- 
drim and Pilate, have not made him an accessory to his 
own murder. The Jewish rulers were already in 
possession of all needful information. Our Lord had 
placed his claims before them. They knew the case 
thoroughly, and had made their minds up. He had 
no other defence to offer than what had been repeatedly 
set before them. They felt their power to be at stake, 
and were determined to maintain it. The formaUties 
of their judicial proceedings were the actings of sanc- 
timonious hypocrites. 

The Synoptic Gospels depict our Lord before Pilate 
as replying to his interrogatory, ^^ Art thou the Ejng 
of the Jews V by a simple confession that he was so, 
without giving the heathen judge any explanation of 
the sense in which he claimed that title. According 
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to their account Pilate thereupon pronounced him, 
not guilty. This conduct of Pilate is certainly inex- 
pUcable, unless we presuppose the tinith of what is 
expressly stated in the fourth Gospel, that our Lord 
accompanied the admission by explaining the sense 
in which he claimed to be a king. Such an explana- 
tion, united with Pilate^s previous knowledge of facts, 
the party spirit in which tha charge originated, and 
the absence of all reliable testimony, at ouce caused 
the accusation to break down. At any rate, Pilate 
considered that he had a sufficiently strong case before 
him to induce him again and again to make the 
assertion that the prisoner was innocent. 

It follows, therefore, that the Evangelical description 
of the scene, both before the Sanhedrim and Pilate, 
does not represent our Lord as an accessory to his own 
death. 

But it is in the highest degree improbable, that any 
being who was simply a man would have acted in the 
same manner in which the Evangelists have portrayed 
their Jesus. The error consists in considering that 
they meant it to be the delineation of the conduct of 
an ordinary man, however great. The objection is 
founded on this incorrect assumption. 

The portraiture is that of one who is conceived of 
as a divine man freely offering his life in an act of 
self-sacrifice. The whole scene is supposed to origi- 
nate in the determinate counsels of God, and to have 
been effected through the free agency of man. This 
is directly asserted in the Synoptic Gospels, and 
underlies their whole drama. 

If the Christ was to be portrayed as freely offering 
his life in an act of self-sacrifice to God, it was necessary 
that his spotlessness should form an essential portion 
of the picture. The Evangelists, therefore, have repre- 
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sented the Judge who condemns him as pronouncing 
him to be guiltless. 

But there was another condition which was essential 
for the correct delineation of this portion of the por- 
trait. It was necessary that the sufferer should have 
been depicted as making a voluntary surrender of his 
life. 

If the Evangelists had described our Lord as offering 
a defence, or attempting to work on the consciences of 
the agents in the scene, this portion of the picture 
would have been entirely marred. They have therefore 
rightly conceived the situation in depicting their suf- 
fering Christ in the act of silent submission, the agents 
acting of their own free will, and our Lord leaving the 
means of the accomplishment of his self-sacrifice to be 
evolved by the course of his Father's providence. 

The character, however, which has been conceived 
is not that of a simple human being. The problem was 
a hard one, but the mythologists have rightly solved it. 
Had they attended to the advice of the objector they 
would have depicted not a divine Christ, but a human 
Jesus. Contemplated from this point of view, the whole 
scene before the Governor is perfect. 

But it was a necessary part of the conception that 
the death of the human Jesus should be dramatised so 
as to invest him with the attributes of one who was 
divine, and at the same time to retain all the affections 
and feelings of a man. 

If the Gospels are myths, the inventive powers of 
their authors are now going to be tried to the uttermost, 
or their great poiiraiture will be marred. A flaw here 
will be fatal to its completeness. 

The number of diflBculties which must have presented 
themselves to the minds of the inventors, must have 
been immensely great, and various are the conceivable 
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modes of solving the problem. We have already no- 
ticed some of them. The temptation to substitute a 
phantom, which should seem to expire on the cross, in 
the place of the actual Jesus was great. We know that 
fictitious accounts of the passion were in circulation, in 
which this substitution was actually made. We ask. 
Does it improve the picture ? 

The extremity of suffering concentrates the mind on 
itself. It is hardly possible to conceive of a feehng of 
philanthropy in the most lively exercise in the midst of 
such an extremity of torture as is sufficient to extin- 
guish the life of a man in the fulness of his strength. 
Yet such is the portraiture of the Jesus of the Evan- 
gelists, dramatised without a flaw. 

But it will be said, three of those anecdotes which 
give the chief pathos to the Evangelical narrative are 
found only in a single Gospel, that of St. Luke. We 
allude to the matchless address to the daughters of 
Jerusalem, uttered on the road to the place of crucifixion, 
when sinking under the burden of the cross ; the prayer 
for his murderers, offered during the act of execution ; 
and the scene of the penitent thief, which took place 
after the actual suspension on the cross. It may be 
objected that these are subsequent additions. 

We do not deny that these three anecdotes form the 
most sublime incidents of the passion. It is hardly 
possible to raise ourselves to the full elevation of their 
moral conception. We admit that there is something 
in them more than human. But we reply that although 
they are more sublime portraitures of the divine in 
suffering than any which are contained in the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, those of the latter belong essen- 
tially to the same type. 

But if we admit that these are later additions, it by 
no means affects our argument. The question is not 
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when the several parts of the narrative were elaborated, 
but whether the combined effect of the whole Evangelical 
portrait is that of a mere man, or of a divine man ; 
and if the latter, whether it is elaborated with faultless 
perfection. We must then consider whether it could 
have been evolved by any process suggested by the 
mythic theory, or whether its moral elevation is not 
such as to prove that it is the true copy of a divine 
original. 

We observe, therefore, that the incident of the ad- 
dress to the women on the road to crucifixion is an 
instance of the most sublime unselfishness, of a calmness 
and self^-possession which is inconceivable in a man 
under similar circumstances. 

The conception of the prayer for his murderers is so 
intensely sublime, that the thought of such a spirit of 
forgiveness had never before occurred to a human mind. 

The scene of the penitent thief is the most perfect 
exhibition which we can conceive of the presence of 
Divinity personally abiding in dying humanity. 

But the portraitures of the other Evangelists are of 
essentially the same type, and fit in in their proper place 
as parts of the same whole. They depict the pro- 
foundest depth of suffering, assailed by the deepest 
scorn, borne in silent submission. Peter has described 
the scene in his well-known words : ^^ Who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, he 
threatened not, but committed himself to him who 
judgeth righteously." These may be separate scenes, 
but they are separate scenes of the same drama. Where 
shall we find a character like the suffering Jesus in all 
previous history ? 

But in the midst of the intense self-possession, the 
calmness, and the submission exhibited in this delinea- 
tion, we are in danger of losing the conception of 
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perfect humanity. We see the triumph of a divine 
being, but hardly that of one possessing our very nature. 

If we were to debate the question on philosophical 
principles, we should with difficulty arrive at a con- 
clusion how such a conception was to be delineated in 
action. But the fabricators of the myths went to work 
spontaneously, and presented as their solution of it, the 
exclamation on the cross, and the scene of the darkness. 
They have depicted a sense of desertion, united with 
unshaken confidence in God. St. John asserts that 
the divine consciousness was so entire, even while 
human strength was expiring in, death, that the divine 
sufferer was, almost in the act of dying, able to survey 
the Scriptures, and observe that in one minute point 
they were still unaccomplished, which at the last hour 
he determined to fulfil ; and St. Luke describes him as 
actually expiring with the brightest rays of divine 
acceptance illumining the previous darkness of his 
human spirit. 

It has been observed that the fourth Gospel omits 
the mention of some of the darker aspects of our Lord's 
sufferings, so prominently set forth in the synoptics. 
This has been asserted to have been occasioned by its 
author having felt them to be inconsistent with the 
divine aspect of the Christ of his imagination, and 
that he therefore passed them over in silence. 

But this wholly fails as an explanation of the phe- 
nomena. If such was the conscious purpose of the 
writer ho has not gone far enough to accomplish it, 
and in his imperfect attempt, he has spoilt the whole 
scene. If it was inconsistent with his conception of 
the Christ, to attribute to him the sufferings which are 
recorded by the synoptics, he has not much mended 
the raa,tter by his expurgated version of them. The 
difficulty was not in the degree of the sufferings to be 
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attributed to him, but in his allowing him to be moved 
by suflfering at all. It was but an indiflferent way of 
meeting this difficulty, by suppressing what we must 
call the more Godlike scene of the synoptics, and por- 
traying the superhuman suflferer as exclaiming, "I 
thirst 'y* and attributing to him two days eariier the 
perturbation recorded in the interview with the Hel- 
lenists. If suflfering was to be attributed to the divine 
Logos, we certainly consider the synoptic picture as 
more grand than that of the fourth Gospel. 

But if the account of St. John be historical, and its 
author the apostle, its omission is entirely consistent 
with a purpose to describe only that portion of the 
suflTerings which he actually witnessed, and with the 
historical conditions of the case, as we shall see here- 
after. 

The Evangelists, therefore, have solved the problem 
of dramatising in a single person, a divine conscious- 
ness in union with a dying humanity. This wonderful 
creation, as we are told, was eflTected by the spon- 
taneous elaboration of mythic stories in the original 
Christian Society, for the purpose of investing a human 
Jesus with the attributes of a divine Christ, Accord- 
ing to the mythic theory, these various stories, created 
without concert, ultimately blended themselves into the 
unity of the conception and portraiture of the Mes- 
sianic Jesus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE UNION OP HOLINESS AND BENEVOLENCE IN THE 
PERSON OP THE JESUS OP THE GOSPELS. 



We must again assume, for the purposes of our argu- 
ment, that the great Truth contained in our Gospels is 
an ideal creation invented by a large number of mytho- 
logists. We are ready to admit that the historical Jesus 
was a very good and holy man after the ideal of his age, 
probably at an elevation above it. But this is not the 
conception of the Jesus of the Evangelists. He stands 
above the level of all men in all ages. Of men who 
have been real men no such character has ever trod this 
earth ; nor has an ideal man of equal perfection ever 
been conceived of or dramatised before or since. 
Unless the historical Jesus was a divine man, it is 
evident that he who is portrayed in the Gospels must 
be an ideal creation. The character of the historical 
Jesus therefore must have passed through a succession 
of mythical developments, by means of which a good 
and holy man of the Jewish type was metamorphosed 
into the divine Christ. 

In eflfecting such a work a multitude of problems 
must have presented themselves to the mind& of the 
mythologists by whom it was accompUshed. These 
problems admitted an indefinite number of solutions. 
But although they had no model to direct them, nor 
the means of deliberatiug in common, they have been 
all solved harmoniously. 

The first difficulty which must have presented itself. 
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as soon as they attempted to invest the human Jesus 
with the attributes of perfect goodness and holiness, 
was the mode in which they ought to be dramatised 
in action not in a perfect but in an imperfect world. 

In a perfect world there would be little difl&culty ; 
but in an imperfect one the modes of conceiving of it 
would be as various as the minds engaged in the 
attempt. These attributes, when they encounter moral 
evil, mutually interfere with each other^s action. Per- 
fect holiness assumes the aspect of sternness towards it. 
Perfect benevdence involves compassion towards evil in 
every form, and excites the desire not to punish it, 
but to alleviate the consequences with which it is at- 
tended. We can easily conceive of either of these 
attributes as acting separately, but how are they to be 
united in the same person ? 

After a lapse of nearly two thousand years this 
question is as much open to debate as ever. It cannot 
be solved on abstract principles. The form which it 
will assume will depend on individual temperament and 
the current notions of morality. If it were proposed . 
to dramatise such a character, no two persons would 
blend these attributes in it in the same proportions. 
According to the taste of the present day the majority 
of such representations would make benevolence its 
predominant feature, and leave holiness in the back- 
ground, or entirely omit it from the picture. 

But the mythologists had not only to dramatise the 
character of a perfectly benevolent and holy man in 
action in an imperfect world. It was necessary for them 
to unite the divine and human aspects of these attri- 
butes in the same person, and to portray their pos- 
sessor as armed with superhuman power. The intro- 
duction of this divine element into the problem indefi- 
nitely complicates the question. 
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It is impossible to separate the idea of superhuman 
power from the conception of the Jesus of the Gospels. 
It stands out on their every page. If we remove it, wo 
do not thereby make the portraiture an historical one, 
but we destroy its cohesion. 

In a perfect world benevolence united with divine 
power must produce all possible good, and the most 
perfect holiness would not interfere with its action. 

But the difficulty could not help striking the dullest 
minds, how perfect benevolence was to be dramatised 
armed with divine power in a world in which moral evil 
prevailed, and yet as not uprooting all the sin and 
misery by which it was surrounded ? How again was 
such a conception to be united with the perfection of 
holiness ? 

An ordinary man may be perfectly benevolent, who 
effects all the good -which the limits of his power enable 
him to accomplish. But a being possessed of super- 
human power, cannot be conceived of as perfectly 
benevolent, who leaves unaccomplished what his power 
would have enabled him to effect. 

Such a being must assume a different bearing to- 
wards moral evil from that of a perfectly holy man, 
who possessed only the ordinary powers of human 
nature. The conception of holiness, implies not only 
the positive idea of purity, but of abhorrence of moral 
evil ; and when united with the attribute of justice, a 
desire that it should be rendered to the sinner according 
to his deeds. A being possessed of superhuman power 
is placed in an entirely different position with respect 
to sin, from that of an ordinary man. 

Nothing will more strongly illustrate the difficulties 
which the mythologists had to overcome, in dramatising 
their conception of a super-human Christ, than our in- 
ability to form a distinct conception of the mode in 
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which these attributes co-exist in the Divine Beinsr. 
According to our limited conceptions, these attributes 
must necessarily clash in their action in a world where 
moral evil is predominant. We assume that in some 
manner^ beyond our apprehension they do not clash, 
but it is impossible to form any conception of the mode 
of their harmonious acting. 

These questions have proved the stumbling-block of 
theologians in every age, and will to the end of time. 
If we take it for granted that the Deity is perfectly 
benevolent, we are compelled to assume that He mjist 
have accomplished all the good which the possession of 
infinite power and wisdom could have enabled Him 
to have effected. But this world is His work, and it is 
full of moral and physical evil. 

A similar difficulty arises from the consideration of 
His perfect holiness. If God be perfectly holy, and at 
the same time all powerful, and all wise, how comes it 
to pass that evil exists in the world, of which He is the 
author ? Such questions have presented themselves to 
the mind of every thoughtful man in every ago. 

These difficulties required to be solved in some way 
by the mythologists, who undertook to invest the 
human Jesus with the attributes of the divine Christ. 
They stood at the very threshold of their undertaking. 
They could have had no model to guide them. The 
study of creation could not have aided them. They 
were thrown on the powers of their own minds alone. 
Unless some unknown cause was in operation, their 
ideal creations must have embodied conceptions of the 
utmost variety of type. 

It will not be necessary for our argument, that we 
should prove that the portraiture of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists, presents us with an actual solution of 
these difficulties. It will bo sufficient for us to show 
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that all the numerous myths out of which it has been 
composed, have been framed on a substantial unity of 
conception, and involve a more elevated idea of the 
union of perfect holiness and benevolence in a Divine 
person, than any which has ever been conceived. 

The argument will present itself under the fol- 
lowing aspect. Whenever the human intellect has 
attempted to solve these questions, it has presented 
solutions of as varied a character as are the diversities 
of the minds who have engaged in the attempt. But 
when mythologists undertook a similar work, the myths 
which they created without any previous concert, were 
all elaborated on precisely the same principles ; aind 
taken together, they make up the most beautiful cha- 
racter, which has ever existed as a fact, or been por- 
trayed in fiction. 

It is also worthy of observation that such models as 
they were in possession of must have proved hind- 
rances rather than helps. If they had the Book of 
Enoch in their hands, its aid would have been purely 
negative. The Old Testament they possessed and 
profoundly reverenced, but if they had its conceptions 
for their model, they would have carried them in a 
direction utterly remote from that of the Christ of 
the Gospels. 

If, again, they had attempted to portray their 
Jesus on such a model as the natural Universe supplies, 
they were quite as likely to have copied the sterner 
aspects of nature as the milder. This was uniformly 
done by all their predecessors in the same field. 

If the mythic theory be a true, account of the 
origin of the Gospels, they are made up of a multitude 
of fictitious stories, which have been mistaken for 
history. Now we observe that every one of these 
myths depicts the character of Jesus as one of abso- 
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lute purity. The Gospels present this character 
under various aspects. They exhibit him as a worker 
of miracles, as a teacher, in the common relations of 
life, as answering opponents, as a sufferer. Still the 
character is dramatised in the same typical form of 
absolute purity. He is always depicted as animated 
by the same zeal for God, the same abnegation of self, 
the same aspect of holiness, the same separation from 
sin, the same benevolent compassion for the sinAer, 
the same sympathy for suffering, the same self-com- 
mand, the same unconquerable patience, and the same 
tenderness of friendship. Numerous as must be the 
fictions which compose the Gospels, not one of them 
has depicted these aspects of his character under a 
different typical form. 

The mythologists have been no less unanimous that 
such a character ought to be dramatised as one which 
is absolutely unselfish, and have been entirely success- 
ful in the execution of what they have undertaken. 
This is one of the most remarkable features in the 
Gospels. We may read them again and again, and 
we shall fail to detect one single instance of self- 
seeking exhibited either in our Lord^s actions or his 
teaching. We cannot even find in them a trace that 
a conscious reference to self ever once arose in his 
bosom, except when it was called forth by the exigen- 
cies of his Father^s work. Every myth out of which 
the Gospels must have been composed, must have 
borne on it precisely the same impress. 

Now it is evident that such an elevation of tone is 
no conceivable morality for man. It is conceivable 
only as that of a divine or idealized man. The most 
holy of actual men are unable in their actions to 
avoid some reference to self. A man absolutely un- 
selfish must be as mythic as our opponents believe a 
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miracle to be. He is a miracle. Yet tliis is the 
portraiture which every one of the mythologists has 
assigned to our Lord, 

But the fact cannot be too carefully observed that 
while these enthusiastic mythologists have unanimously 
portrayed their Jesus as acting on a morality abso- 
lutely unselfish, in their numerous representations of 
him as a moral . teacher, they have not exhibited him 
as teaching this as a possible morality for man. He 
is again and again represented as appealing to an 
enlightened self-love as a motive for human action. 
His own perfect character is to be the ideal towards 
which men are indefinitely to progress ; but the 
mythologists have preserved the clearest distinction 
between the morality of the Master and that which is 
possible for the disciple. 

Self is so essential a factor* in human consciousness 
that it is impossible for us to disentangle ourselves 
from its influences. A morality not founded on the 
recognition of it is an impossible one for mankind. 
Yet, while the mythologists have fully recognised this 
truth, thereby showing that they were no deluded 
fanatics, there is not the smallest trace that one of 
them ever thought of ascribing it to Christ. Ordinary 
men cannot help, either consciously or unconsciously, 
pursuing their own happiness as an end. Our Lord 
has never been thus depicted by them in a single 
instance. 

The Evangelists therefore have succeeded in accom- 
plishing, what no one besides has ever efiected. They 
have both conceived and dramatised the pure idea of 
unselfishness, in a complicated sphere of action, and 
they have done it without a flaw. This has been 
eSbcted, if we are to believe the mythic theory, by a 
body of credulous men spontaneously elaborating 
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myths, who were yet well aware that such was not the 
aspect of the highest form of existing holiness. 

We have pointed out the diflSculty of blending to- 
gether perfect holiness and benevolence. Nothing can 
be more divine than the manner in which the mytho- 
logists have united in the same character the greatest 
long-suffering, with the sterner aspects of holiness. 
There is a point where evil and wilfulness become 
positively sinful, but to define it is impossible. To- 
wards this aspect of human nature our Lord is 
uniformly portrayed as arising in all the sternness 
of holiness. But until evil has reached this, however 
provoking a character it may assume, they have always 
depicted him as mild, patient, and loving. Nothing 
can be finer than the contrast between our Lord as he 
is dramatised in the act of denouncing the sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite, and the mildness with which he is 
made to bear with the stupidity of his disciples, even 
when it approaches the confines of wilfulness. 

There was no little danger when the mythologists 
depicted our Lord's separation from evil in so absolute 
a form, that they would have invested him with the 
aspect of harshness. To avoid this would be one of the 
most difiicult labours of the poet or the novelist. 
Holy men, when they approximate to it, are usually 
little capable of sympathising with the imperfections of 
others. 

But while the Evangelists have depicted the divine 
man as untouched with evil, they have portrayed him 
as habitually overwhelmed with compassion for those 
in a state of ignorance and sin. Instead of avoiding 
the society of sinners, he is ever seeking it, and ex- 
hausting himself in efforts to do them good. From 
that tenderness none are excluded but the hypocrite. 
This feature in the evangelical portraiture of 
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Christ is worthy of the deepest attention. We believe 
that prior to the conception of the idea by the mytho- 
logists, whose labours have created the Evangelical 
Jesus^ it never entered the head of Jew or Gentile that 
it was a work peculiarly divine for a great man to 
expend himself in labours to rescue from ruin the 
ignorant and the degraded. Least of all can we 
conceive of a man preeminently holy after the ancient 
model, voluntarily seeking the society of publicans and 
harlots for the purpose of improving them. But the 
Evangelists have so depicted their Jesus, and all the 
world have since unanimously agreed, that for the 
holy to exhaust themselves in eflforts to rescue the 
degraded is a divine work. 

The peculiar saying, that " the Son of Man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost,^^ is found in con- 
nection with a single parable, but every mythic story 
which has been interwoven into the structure of the 
Gospels has been composed on the supposition of its 
truth. On this point all the mythologists attained to 
a glorious unanimity ; and whether the Jesus of the 
Evangelists be historical or mythical, the whole re- 
formatory spirit of the modern world has issued from 
this feature in his character. 

But in this portion of their work the Evangelists 
encountered a serious difficulty. Their whole concep- 
tion of Jesus was that of one armed with superhuman 
power. That power could be called into action by an 
act of his will. It may seem to be an objection against 
the perfection of his moral character, that the divine 
man is so sparing in calling his supernatural power into 
exercise for the promotion of good. If he could cure 
diseases, why did he cure so few of them ? Why did 
he not cure those of a whole province, or even of the 
world ? This is so obvious that those who created the 
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Uayths must have been sorely tempted to depict their 
hero as at least putting an end to all the woe by which 
he was surrounded. Such miraculous power as is de- 
picted in the Evangelists might certainly have enabled 
its possessor to have created a Millennium. 

We reply, the almighty and merciful God has this 
power, and He does not call it into operation. Great 
was the temptation for a body of credulous elaborators 
of myths to dramatise Divine power united with perfect 
goodness as putting an end to all the suffering by 
which it was surrounded. But they all unanimously 
determined not so to depict their Christ. Nature has 
not so represented God. 

But instead of thus representing him, they all 
agreed that he ought to be portrayed as incessantly 
labouring at the work of doing good, as teaching that 
it was divine to do so, and as declaring that the obli- 
gation to conform to institutions most sacred in the 
eyes of his countrymen was suspended,^ whenever it 
interfered with the discharge of so glorious a work. 
Notwithstanding the strictness of the Jewish notions 
on the duty of the Sabbatical rest, some peculiar impulse 
seized the mythologists, and induced them to portray 
their Jesus as working no inconsiderable number of 
their fictitious miracles on the Sabbath day. 

But there is another aspect of the character of the 
divine man worthy of our attention. The merciful 
finend of publicans and sinners is dramatised through- 
out the whole of the Evangelical narrative as de- 
nouncing sanctimonious hypocrites with an energy self- 
possessed but vehement. 

This is the uniform aspect of the whole Evangelical 
portrait, and is not confined to any one portion of it. 
It culminates into its most awful dimensions in his 
final denunciation of Pharisaic hypocrisy. 
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It has been objected that when our Lord uttered this 
terrific denunciation his character had undergone a 
deterioration. Its original loveliness had been soured 
by opposition. But this objection, while it professes 
to be founded on the Evangelical narrative itself, over*- 
looks its statements* The character there dramatised 
IS not that of a man lovely at the commencement, but 
who had become soured at the conclusion of his course. 
At no portion of our Lord^s life does its absolute un- 
selfishness shine more brightly than at its close* Its 
last fortnight, the very period when the most awful 
denunciations against Phariseeism were uttered, is 
filled with the most touching displays of tenderness, 
far more so than during the earUer periods of the Evan- 
gelical history. The great denunciation recorded by 
Matthew concludes with a burst of tenderness, which 
most judges have pronounced to be exquisite. Human 
deterioration follows a well known law. A man never 
deteriorates in the manner in which the Evangelists 
have depicted their Jesus. That portraiture com- 
bines at the same moment in his character the depths 
of the tenderest compassion united with a feeling 
which can only be described as that of oflended 
holiness aroused to action. 

It is, therefore, so far from being true that this 
peculiar aspect of his character belongs to the latter 
portion of the Ufe of Jesus, that it is a feature inherent 
in the whole conception of it. Even John the Baptist 
is described as denouncing this form of sanctimonious 
hypocrisy with no less energy. 

In thus dramatising the person of the Holy One of 
God, with the opposite aspects of the softest be- 
nevolence and of holiness like a consuming fire, the 
Evangelists have efiected a creation which has defied 
the powers both of the ancient and modern worlds. 
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The ancient world was, when holy, uniformly stem. 
It is the tendency of the modem world to conceive of 
benevolence as the only worthy attribute of Deity. 
Before benevolence the attributes of holiness and of 
justice grow dim. 

The mythologists have dissented from the opinions 
of both the ancient and modern world, although in 
doing so they have acted contrary to what would have 
been done by many leaders of modem enlightenment, 
if they had occupied their position. Their divine 
man is portrayed as uniting in his person the severe 
aspects of holiness with the mildest forms of benevo- 
lence. It may be asked. Were they right in thus dra- 
matising the ideal of perfection ? 

The only mode in which such a problem can be 
determined is, by inquiring, does the portraiture of 
the divine man correspond with the intimations which 
nature and providence give us of the character of God ? 
Does it also image to us in clearer outline those por- 
tions of it which natural revelation has left obscure ? 

The providential government of God unites together 
the awful and the lovely. Our inability to explain the 
union does not alter the ftict. Does not God exhibit 
a determination and a purpose ? Does his providential 
government halt in dealing with incurable moral evil ? 
Under the unalterable laws of the moral world corrup- 
tion eats into the vitals both of nations and indivi- 
duals. 

Yet the system of nature presents unquestionable 
indications of the benevolence of its Author. Is not 
the provider of boundless enjoyment himself kind ? Is 
not He who has produced the relationship of parent and 
child among his creatures. Himself a Father ? Yet in 
his universe exist the famine, the storm, the earth- 
quake, pain, misery and death. The ancient moralist 
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complained that no thunderbolt struck down the un- 
godly. The modern philanthropist is deeply pained 
when he beholds infinite power quiescent, while moral 
evil pursues its deadly course unchecked. In the 
created universe the brightness of goodness is often 
shrouded in the mist of awfulness. From certain 
depths of moral corruption there is no known back* 
ward road* The Evangelists therefore were right in 
dramatising in the character of the divine man some 
of those awful traits which the natural universe dis-* 
closes respecting the Creator. 

But if the Jesus of the Evangelists was conceived of 
as possessed of superhuman power, how shall we solve 
the difficulty of the limited action of his benevolence ? 

In a similar manner it may be urged that if he is to 
be conceived of as a manifestation of that which is 
divinely good, he ought to exhibit something more 
than a bare copy of those aspects of Deity, which the 
universe presents to us. If he is conceived of as the 
source of a special revelation, he ought to have gone 
beyond this. Otherwise there would be an imperfec- 
tion in his conception as a divine man. 

It is to this aspect of him that the Evangelical 
drama unquestionably tends. It is its intention to 
depict its Jesus as a revealer of the Father Almighty 
beyond any thing which had been previously known of 
His character. 

Accordingly they have advanced beyond nature. 
They have found a ground where the repellent qualities 
of holiness and benevolence can meet, which nature 
does not. In her they exhibit themselves as the oppo- 
site poles of character. Such also is the form which 
they present in ordinary holy men. But the consum- 
mation of the Evangelical drama combines these two 
opposite poles of character in the person of the divine 
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man^ by depicting him as making a voluntary sur- 
render of his life as a sacrifice to reconcile God to man 
and man to God. 

This then is their ultimate solution of the problem. 
Whether it is the right one, it does not come within 
our purpose to inquire. It is sufficient that no such 
solution was ever conceived of before, and that no 
better has ever been propounded since. 

By means of the final drama of the Gk)spels, the 
inventors of these myths have endeavoured to exhibit 
these repellent attributes of benevolence and holiness 
as celebrating a marriage union in the person of their 
Christ. They have depicted him as no less sternly 
holy than the most immutable of his Father's laws, but 
as more mild and lovely than the most merciful of his 
Pather^s works, or than the tenderest afiReetions with 
which He has endowed his creatures. But they have 
done more. By the conception of the great act of self- 
sacrifice as the end towards which his whole life was 
tending, they have depicted him as more lovely, more 
pure, and more kind than the Creator has portrayed 
Himself in the universe which He has made. Our Lord 
did not destroy all evil by his power ; but to efiect its 
destruction he gave his life. To have represented the 
Creator as giving himself for his creatures would have 
involved the grossest of contradictions. But the 
Evangelists have depicted the divine man as surren- 
dering himself in complete conformity with the will 
and purposes of his Father. The free surrender of the 
spotless life of the Christ is the Evangelical solution 
of the problem presented to us by nature and by 
providence. 

It will of course be objected that the free surrender 
of the life of Christ as a sacrifice forms no part of 
the original conception of the historical Jesus, or even 
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of the Jesus of the primitive myths. We reply that it 
is not necessary to our argument that it should have 
done so. It matters not if it be a subsequent addi- 
^on. We are by no means maintaining that the whole 
of these conceptions should have been evolved at once. 
We are quite ready to assume as the ground of our 
^ reasoning, that which the supporters of the mythic 
theory postulate, that these conceptions were only gra- 
dually evolved. If the Gospels be mythic, it is very pos- 
sible that the conception of a self-sacrificing Christ 
was the last mythical addition. All that we assert is 
that such a conception was elaborated within the inter- 
val of time which the mythic theory postulates for 
the production of the Synoptics. In fact we can prove 
that it was in existence at a much earlier period, prior 
to the time when St. Paul wrote his universally ac- 
knowledged epistles. 

If then the original myths did not contain this con- 
ception, it is evident that they must have received 
such mythical addition prior to their haying been in- 
corporated into our Gospels as to have brought them 
into harmony with them. Not only is the voluntary 
act of self-sacrifice positively asserted in the Synoptic 
Gospels, but it is evident that their concluding drama 
is intended to be the crown and key of the whole con- 
ception. It is no superaddition to them, but it is 
essential to their unity as a whole. Without it the 
Gospels would be a drama devoid of its concluding 
act. Whether the account of the passion be real or 
mythical, it was evidently not intended by its authors 
as a mere idealised or historical portraiture of a mar- 
tyrdom. As a simple martyrdom it would be easy to 
dramatise one far more perfect. The martyr is not 
called on to stand in the attitude of silent submission. 
One conception runs throughout it, thfit of a life 
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voluntarily surrendered for the benefit of others in con- 
formity with the supreme will of God. If the account 
was written from this point of view, it has meaning ; if 
not, many of its details are gratuitous. At any rate it 
must be conceded that the story, whether real or 
mythical, has been so drawn as to admit of this view 
being taken of it, and that this view actually was 
taken, ,long before the period assigned by the sup- 
porters of the mythic theory for the full elaboration of 
the Synoptic Gospels, not only by the Apostles Peter 
and Paul, but by multitudes of Christians of the Pauline 
and Petrine type. For the purposes of our argument 
we require no more. 

The mythologists have succeeded in delineating their 
Jesus in an aspect worthy of a divine man. They have 
arrayed the human Jesus in a superhuman morality. 
They have faultlessly dramatised him over a wide 
sphere of action. They have arrayed him not in the 
heroic but in the humbler virtues. They have solved 
problems unsolved before, whether the attempt has 
been made by prophet, poet, or philosopher. Num- 
bers of credulous mythologists, working without con- 
cert have arrived at a unanimous solution of the pro* 
foundest questions which have agitated the minds of 
men. They have created a glorious Christ. The support- 
ers of the mythic theory say that no other power was 
necessary to accomplish this than the self-directed but 
spontaneous powers of the human mind acting not in 
obedience to reason, but to impulse. Is this possible ? 



B 2 



CHAPTER V, 

THE MORAL TEACHING OP OUR LORI>» 



Many attempts have been made to deny the origina- 
lity of our Lord^s moral teaching, and to show that he 
made no discoveries in morality. We must therefore 
carefully investigate the relations in which they have 
depicted our Lord as standing to the moral and spiritual 
world. 

The question before us may be stated thus : In what 
does our Lord's moral teaching, as it is portrayed in 
the Gospels, differ from that of all other teachers who 
have preceded him ? Has he succeeded in enlarging 
the basis of morality, or in creating a power capable of 
imparting an additional sanction to it ? Is his morality 
worthy of a teacher sent from God ? 

It must be observed that two distinct questions pre- 
sent themselves in relation to morals. The first is, In 
what does true morality consist, and what are the 
motives on which it is based? The second is. How can 
the moral law be made a living principle in man ? It 
is by their answer to the latter of these questions that 
the Evangelists have portrayed our Lord as the great 
moral and religious teacher of mankind. In this his 
originality consists. 

It is remarkable that while the supporters of the 
mythic theory maintain the utterly unhistorical cha- 
racter of the bulk of our Gospels, many of them are 
ready to allow that the discourses are substantially 
correct representations of the general teaching of 
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Jesus. When we consider the difficulty which the 
principles of the mythic theory impose on the correct 
transmission of these, this is to make a large demand 
on our faith. How, in the absence of all really historical 
documents could they have been correctly handed down ? 
But there is another difficulty in the way of believing 
that the morality of the Gospels as a whole ever existed 
in a human Jesus. We shall have occasion hereafter to 
show, that certain portions of our Lord's moral teach^ 
ing are based on his superhuman character as it is 
dramatised by the Evangelists. 

The objection that various precepts of the Gospel 
may be found elsewhere is worthless against his origi- 
nality as a teacher. Even if every truth which he 
taught could be found in the work of some previous 
teacher in a separate form, this is no account of how 
they came to be blended together in the peculiar 
aspect in which they are exhibited in the Gospels. 
But, in addition to this consideration, it is one thing to 
teach a moral system, and another to impart to it 
vitality by enforcing it by adequate motives. This our 
Lord has done, and none other before him. 

The Gospels have depicted our Lord as the creator 
of a new body of motivity, by means of which he pro- 
posed to act on man. It is here that he stands on an 
elevation high above all who have preceded him. He 
has succeeded in creating a new spiritual power, and 
that power is himself. 

No moral teacher could propound precepts entirely 
new unless morality had not previously existed. But 
will a moral system grow with a spiritual life which is 
composed of a shred taken from this quarter, and a 
patch from that ? We might as well conceive it possi- 
ble to form a living man out of a collection of limbs. 

How then shall we describe the diflference between 
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the moral teacliing of our Lord, and every other pre- 
vious system of morality f We answer, that our Lord 
has indissolubly united morality and religion, and has 
exhibited himself as the source of all moral action, 
being a new power in the spiritual world supreme 
above all the natural motives on which moral obhgation 
rests. 

What did our Lord propose to accomphsh? Not 
to found a system of morality, but to propound prin- 
ciples of duty which would enable each man to become 
a law unto himself. He has not subverted the relation- 
ship which exists between man and man as the founda- 
tion of morals, but he has erected an additional buttress 
by discovering the relationship which exists between 
man and God. This he uses as a power to act on 
man's spiritual nature. In addition to this he has 
exhibited a model of pure unselfishness in his own 
perfect life. But he knew that example alone would 
be powerless to enable man to fulfil the moral law. 
He has therefore presented himself in the purity of his 
hoUness, and in his unselfish life and death of self- 
sacrifice, as high above all the motives of morality, 
thereby exhibiting himself as the rightful JKing of the 
human conscience. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the Evangelical 
poi'traiture of the Christ than the manner in which 
the humblest of men is depicted cks habitually preach- 
ing himself. This feature of his character runs 
throughout the entire Gospels, and is indissolubly in- 
terwoven with their structure. It is impossible to form 
any correct estimate of the moral teaching which the 
Evangelists have attributed to Christ, without taking 
this element of it into the deepest consideration. 

No character in history so habitually preaches him- 
self as Christ, and at the jsame time it fails to exhibit to 
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« 

US one so perfectly clothed in humility. The whole 
portraiture of the Evangelists exhibits him as having 
over present within him an unconscious sense of supreme 
worthiness. 

Never once does a sense arise within him that he is 
advancing too lofty a claim. Yet this sense of worthi- 
ness does not arise from an act of deliberate self- 
consciousness. It is that of a man who was supremely 
great, without making his greatness a direct subject of 
contemplation. 

This is so important in reference to our Lord^s 
character as a teacher of morality, that for the purpose 
of exhibiting our meaning clearly, we must adduce a 
few examples of it, observing at the same time that it 
is an essential feature in the whole structure of the 
Gospels. As it has been falsely asserted to be a 
peculiarity of St. John's Gospel, we shall make our 
selection wholly from the Synoptics. 

^^ He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me. He that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me. He that taketh 
not up his cross and folio we th after me is not worthy of 
me.'^ It is impossible to conceive a more unconscious 
assertion of supreme worthiness than this. There is 
nothing higher in the fourth Gospel. ^^ Follow me,^^ says 
Jesus. ^^ Lord, let me first go and bury my father,^^ was 
the not unreasonable reply on the ordinary principles 
of morality. ^^ Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God,^^ is the claim of one 
who feels that he has a right to bind the conscience 
with a tie dearer than the strongest natural relation- 
ships. " He that hateth not his father and his mother, 
his wife and children, yea,'^and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple. Him that shall confess me before men, 
I will confess before my Father who is in heaven. 
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Him who shall deny me before men, I will deny before 
the angels of God/^ This is only exceeded by one 
other assertion recorded by the Synoptics. " Sell what- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven, and take up the cross and 
follow me/^ Citations of a similar import may be 
indefinitely multiplied. The same spirit pervades every 
portion of our Lord's teaching. 

Nothing can be more striking than such utterances, 
unaccompanied as they are with the smallest conscious- 
ness of unworthiness or of pride. In the breast of what 
other human teachejp, however arrogant, shall we find 
such pretensions? Monarchs have demanded divine 
honours, but they have never claimed a spiritual 
empire over the conscience. What philosopher ever 
claimed the throne of the human heart as his lawful 
right ? Witness the lowly tones of Socrates. Hear 
the self-abasement of Paul, exclaiming, "Lest any should 
say that I had baptized in my own name '/' " Was Paul 
crucified for you, or were ye baptized in the name of 
Paul?'' But Jesus without hesitation seats himself 
down on the throne of the human heart, as its rightful 
occupant. 

Our Lord does this with a sublime quietude. In no 
other man would such an assumption wear anything 
but the appearance of arrogance. His sense of worthi- 
ness seems like an intuition. How beautifully con- 
sistent with the character of him who was the light of 
the world, is the invitation to the weary and heavy 
laden to come to him for rest. But how monstrous 
would that invitation sound if put into the mouth of 
any teacher of morality with whom we are acquainted. 
Let us conceive of Socrates, as saying, " Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls." But our 
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Lord as a teacher is depicted as feeling within him a 
greatness greater than every other obligation; and 
when he claims the Lordship of the human heart, the 
purest, the wisest, and the best, have joined in the 
exclamation, " Worthy is the Lamb/' 

Now on what is this claim founded ? Is it just ? 
We answer, it is founded on his possessing the divine 
character assigned him by the Evangelists. He is 
there uniformly portrayed not as a man like ourselves, 
but as a divine man. As such, he could surrender his 
life for men. As such he could rise to be the object of 
their supremest love. He therefore is worthy to put 
in the claim, that whether they live they should live to 
him, and whether they die, they should die to him. 
God claims to reign over man as his Creator and Pre- 
server. But Christ was able to surrender his life for 
man in an act of self-sacrificing love. He can say to 
the heart in which all other feelings are powerless or 
dead, " I died for thee : Live then to me.'' He therefore 
can vindicate the human heart to himself by a claim 
compared with which all others are feeble. 

Now the creation of this spiritual power is precisely 
that which man requires. The law of morality, to use 
the language of St. Paul, was weak through the flesh. 
Its sanctions were powerless to struggle against 
appetite and passion. You might tell the darkened 
soul of the beauty of holiness, and exhibit to it the 
sanctions of duty, but it was Hke announcing the glories 
of light to those who had never seen, or the sweetness 
of harmony to those into whose ears sound had never 
entered. How were impure passions to become pure ? 
Philosophy answered by the performance of pure and 
holy acts. How were holy acts to be performed by the 
unholy ? Philosophy was silent. Philosophers had 
portrayed the idea of perfect states and constitutions; 
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but the ideal refused to become the actual. They 
created moral systems, but could not impart to them 
vitality. But Jesus not only taught men what is right, 
but created a motive in his own person powerful 
to make it live in the hearts of men. That motive is 
his divine attractiveness. 

While our Lord created a new motive he did not 
intend to supersede but to strengthen and supplement 
the old. He has therefore in the course of his teaching 
appealed to every motive which can be brought to bear 
on man's moral nature, man's desire for happiness, 
natural conscience, enlightened self-love. Nor has he 
overlooked the higher principles of motivity; man's 
sense of the beautiful and the fair ; the beauty of dis- 
interested holiness, the equity of the moral law, and 
the power of truth. He has disclosed the responsibility 
of man, and unfolded to his eyes the doctrine of a 
future state of retribution. He has strengthened the 
moral power by resting it on the authority of God our 
Creator, and appealed to the tenderest feelings of 
humanity to enforce his goodness. He has taught man 
to imitate God, to love Him because He is lovely, and 
to look up to Him with the obedient spirit of a child, 
and not to render Him the service of a slave. To these 
motives he imparts strength, by exhibiting his own 
glorious personality in all its unselfish loveliness. He 
tells us to contemplate it steadily, and it will kindle 
life in the human bosom. By his death he appeals to 
©very member of the human family, and says, " I have 
redeemed thee to God by my blood." By his resurrec- 
tion he claims that life which he has rescued to be 
consecrated in a devoted service to himself. 

This divine motive is not only theoretically perfect, 
but it has wrought an influence more mighty than any 
which has operated on the human heart. Those who 
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refuse to acknowledge the divine origin of the Gospel 
cannot help admitting the effects which the belief in 
the death and resurrection of our Lord have produced 
in the spiritual and moral world. To the extent of this 
influence the history of Christianity is a living witness. 

But it will be objected, such is not the actual ex- 
hibition of our Lord^s moral teaching, as it is depicted 
in the Gospels. 

We reply that before our Lord actually died, it was 
impossible that his death could be exhibited as a 
motive. We cannot therefore expect this view of it 
to be explicitly taught in them. But we find there 
fully exhibited the supreme attractiveness of our Lord's 
person as the ground of spiritual and moral action, and 
his death is set forth as the act of the highest interest 
in connection with his mission. He directly contem- 
plated his death as the consummation of his work, 
and out of it Christianity as a system, powerful to affect 
the human heart, has subsequently emerged. The 
whole truth is involved in our Lord's habitual self- 
assertion. He claims to be man's Lord in virtue of 
the inherent glories of his character. 

We must survey a few of the leading traits of our 
Lord's moral teaching. 

Our Lord exhibits the ideal of morality in his own 
practice. The most important feature of this consists 
in the entire abnegation of all reference to self as a 
motive to action. We have already observed that a 
prudential regard for the interests of self forms no 
portion of the morality which the Evangelists have 
ascribed to Jesus. The only place where we see the 
remotest trace of such reference is in the prayer for 
glorification which St. John has put into his mouth. 
But even this, if it be a reference to self, is represented 
as caused by his supreme desire for the glory of his 
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Father. The divine goodness, holiness, and purity, 
as embodied in the determination of the will of God, 
form in the Christ of the Gospels the good pleasure 
with which his whole moral and spiritual being coin- 
cided, and to which his lower or human will instantly 
submitted. The embodiments of the divine will formed 
the only spring of his moral action. 

We do not mean to deny that our Lord perceived 
intuitively the beauty of holy action, and rested on it 
with infinite complacency. But with him the impelling 
cause to duty was his Father s will. There is only one 
passage in the whole New Testament where the con- 
trary seems to be implied. Our version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews represents a sense of the joy set before 
him as at least one of his predominant motives for the 
endurance of the cross. But even this apparent con- 
tradiction at once disappears if we render the preposi- 
tion avrX by its natural meaning, ^^ instead oF^ and 
not "for.''* 

But while this forms the basis of morality in our Lord 
himself, the Evangelists have not represented him as 
propounding it as the one foundation of morals for 
imperfect men. He has taught his followers that the 
attainment of his own moral perfection ought to be 
their ultimate aim ; but he has not disdained to appeal 
to the instincts of even an enlightened self-love to add 
force to moral action. He has invoked every motive 

* The difficulty may be avoided if we refer xapa to our Lord's joy in 
the salvation of men, which involves a feeling of infinite benevolence ; 
but it seems hardly possible that the preposition avri can be used to de- 
note the impelling motive to action. It has been urged that the word 
9rpofft(/tli/}}if precludes the possibility of the reference being to our Lord's 
glory previous to the incarnation. It need not refer to any thing else 
than the happiness which our Lord in his incarnation would have en- 
joyed, if he had not laid down his life, which he declares to have been 
entirely in his own power. 
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which can act on man's moral nature, which will enable 
him to struggle against his imperfections. 

Our Lord has avoided the error of enacting either a 
code of law, or of propounding a system of morals, 
into which both legislators and moralists have been 
prone to fall. Whoever dramatised his character had 
attained a clear perception of the futility of the 
attempt. 

It is a remarkable feature in the Gospels that they 
do not propound a moral code. They only propound 
great principles by means of which the Christian is to 
become a law to himself. These principles are fre- 
quently laid down in the form of precepts of a very 
startling character, for the purpose of showing that 
literal obedience to ihem as bare rules of practice was 
not the thing intended. All such precepts presuppose 
the general principle that the letter kills, but the spirit 
gives life. 

The morality of the Gospels presents us with no en- 
actments which having served their purpose are after- 
wards superseded by fresh legislation. In this they 
stand out in marked contrast to the legislation of 
Moses. 

No less do they clearly distinguish between morality 
and physical law. Man's morality is untrammelled by 
the laws of his physical being. No force external to 
his will can make him either the better or the worse. 
Nothing from without by entering into him can defile 
him. The freedom of the will is recognised, and where 
there is no freedom, there can be no guilt. 

Their authors have represented our Lord as clearly 
distinguishing between political and absolute morality. 
The Gospels are free from a single attempt at temporal 
legislation. Our Lord by one pregnant saying has 
pronounced the human conscience free from the 
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dominion of the state. ^^ Render to Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's/' By this decree the King of the Church has 
declared all external power an usurpation, when it at- 
tempts to bind the human conscience, a power which 
the visible Church has ever been too inclined to grasp. 

No moral teacher appeared before our Lord who 
did not attempt to embody his precepts in a system of 
political legislation, or who would not have done so if 
he had had the power. 

In all these aspects our Lord, as a moral teacher, 
bears the distinct impress of originality. 

Again, the Evangelists have never once dramatised 
our Lord as discussing what morality, virtue, or holi- 
ness is. He assumes that they arc perfectly known to 
himself. In this aspect his character is absolutely 
unique among teachers of morality. 

Benevolence, holiness, justice, forgiveness of injuries, 
and humility are the pole stars of Gospel morality. 
Its seat is in the heart. External formalism, destitute 
of inward purity, is the lowest form of spiritual degene- 
racy. 

Our Lord has widened the extent of the law of love, 
and placed it on a new basis. 

The Old Testament had taught that all the obliga- 
tions which were due from one Israelite to another 
might be summed up in the precept, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself." In place of the word 
Israelite, represented in the old commandment by the 
word neighbour, our Lord substituted mankind. 

The practical law of morality has always been, I 
will do to you, as you have done to me, and mankind 
have generally esteemed this standard fair. But en- 
lightened reason may have been able to propound the 
sum of the old law, ^^ Whatever ye would that men 
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should do to you, the same do to them/' as the true 
principle of action. We do not dispute that a glimpse 
of the truth of this rule was attained by some ancient 
speculators. But of all power to enforce it they were 
destitute. 

But our Lord gave a new extension to the moral 
law, and enforced it by a principle essentially his own. 

The old commandment measures the duty of loving 
our neighbour by our own self-love. A direct act of 
self-consciousness therefore is involved in every appli- 
cation of the standard. This reference to self forms 
its essential defect. But in addition to this, it might 
be urged that in proportion as our self-love is deficient, 
we are absolved from the duty of loving others. 

Our Lord has conceived the idea of measuring the 
duty of loving others, not by an internal but an exter- 
nal standard. He has therefore propounded not our 
love to om'selves, but his love to us as the measure of 
the extent of the duty. 

The old commandment rested on the reasonableness 
of the duty as the motive for enforcing it. The weak- 
ness of this motive was habitually overborne by the 
violence of human passion. The mind recognised that 
the duty was a reasonable one, and forgot it. Our 
Lord, when he gave the new commandment, presented 
to the mind the foil glories of his own divine person 
and character, as the motive for its folfilment. 

The New Commandment, therefore, ^^ Love one ano- 
ther as I have loved you,'' contains within it both the 
measure of the duty, and the powerful motive for 
enforcing it. 

Our Lord is the one solitary person in human history 
who was capable of uttering the New Commandment, 
and making it an actuality. Kit had proceeded from an 
ordinary man, instead of widening the rule of duty it 
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would have narrowed it. Our love to self would have 
assigned a far wider limit to the duty than our love 
to others. In the mouth of an ordinary man it would 
have been self-condemned by his own selfishness. The 
unselfish love of Jesus has alone rendered its utterance 
possible. The conception of such a thought presup- 
poses the existence of such a Christ as is dramatised in 
the Gospels, and the importance of his death as the 
crowning feature in the representation. 

Nor could any other but the divine man have im- 
parted to it an atom of motive power. That motive 
power is centered in the freedom and the perfection of 
that love which he manifested, in loving and at last 
dying for man. The New Commandment, therefore, 
and the Evangelical portraiture of the divine man 
stand to each other in a mutual <;orrelation. The one 
gives life to the other. Without the one the other is 
nothing. 

But supposing the legislator, in forming the concep- 
tion of the New Commandment, had made the divine 
character, instead of his own, the measure and motive 
of duty, what would have been the result ? He might 
have said, " Love one another as God has loved you. 
Make the divine conduct in creation and providence 
the measure of your duty to man.^^ 

While Creation contains the most unquestionable 
indications of the goodness of its Author, as we have 
already observed, it has other aspects of mysterious 
awfulness. It may be well to teach that man should 
imitate his Maker. But the question at once arises. 
Is man to imitate Him in his benevolent character only ? 
Must he not also imitate Him as the author of inva- 
riable law ? if he measures his duties by the benevor 
lence of God, why should he not also appeal to the 
awful character which He wears in Providence ? 
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History proves that this danger is no visionary one. 
When men have measured their obKgations by their 
own imperfect views of the attributes of the Deity, they 
have taken their sterner rather than their benevolent 
aspects for their rule. The Gods of the ancient world 
were no subjects fit for human imitation. Nor is the 
Deity of the modern philosopher more suited, when he 
presents the embodied aspect of inexorable fate. Pro- 
vidence permits a ship to sink to the bottom of the 
ocean, and no aiding hand is near, but all is stem and 
terrible. Its undeviating laws bend not. Are these 
dark and mysterious aspects of Deity to be the subjects 
of human imitation ? The Evangelists have responded 
to the question by presenting to us Jesus. 

Our Lord, therefore, has eflFected in morality what 
none other but himself 'could have accomplished. He 
has prescribed a new rule. He has created a new mo- 
tive, and that motive is himself. 

An immense distance separates our Lord^s moral 
teaching from that of all other men. Compared with 
that of all who preceded him it presents the widest 
catholicity of view. The Jew was a brother to the Jew ; 
but he admitted no obligations to the alien or the 
schismatic. The legislator recognised a brotherhood 
between citizens. At the utmost he extended it only 
to men of the same race and language. Beyond this 
boundary, the limits of obligation ceased. Even with- 
in it, where there was no treaty, it was lawful to 
plunder, to enslave, and to kill. The philosopher re- 
cognised a brotherhood between the enlightened and 
the elevated, but where were the degraded, the slave, 
and the barbarian ? But Jesus compelled the narrow 
sectarian to admit that the law of love included within 
its obligations the outcast. Is my neighbour the Priest, 
the Levite, or the Jew ? He is all these. But the 
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merciful Pariah is also neigbboar to the man of the 
purest blood ; the despised schismatic to the member 
of the most orthodox Church. Mj n^ghbour is 
neither mj fellow sectarian^ nor my fellow countryman^ 
nor mj fellow Churchman^ nor even my fellow-philan- 
thropist^ but man in need. He is eyery one whom 
Jesus Christ has loved^ for whom he has livedo and to 
redeem whom he has died. 

The benevolence which dwelt in Jesus has transferred 
itself into the hearts of his disciples. Christianity has 
pursued the miserable and the out<»st to the ends of 
the earth in obedience to the new law^ and animated 
by the divine motive. 

The interval which separates such an aspect of teach- 
ings from the state of Jewish thought and feelings out 
of which it must have originated, is profound. Yet the 
mythic theory represents the one as directly growing 
out of the other. 

But while our Lord is perfect himself he has not 
forgotten that he is dealing with imperfection. While 
he has created a new spiritual power, he has reinforced 
it by every other motive which can act on the human 
breast. ^^ Those that moum, says he, shall be comforted ; 
the meek shall inherit the earth; the pure in heart 
shall see God ; the merciful shall obtain mercy/^ He 
points out the unsatisfying nature of sin, the certainty 
of a judgment to come, and the great truth of man's 
immortality. Every motive which acts on the human 
spirit he has employed in erecting his spiritual temple, 
assigning to each its proper place. He himself is the 
topmost stone. 

Another aspect of our Lord^s moral teaching distin- 
guishes him from all his predecessors. He has effected 
a great revolution in morality by assigning the highest 
place in his spiritual temple to the milder and the more 
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unobtrusive virtues, and the lowest to the heroic ones. 
Some of these latter he has left unnoticed, while every 
portion of his teaching assigns prominence to the 
former. The Evangelists have not only represented 
our Lord as preaching this to others, but in their 
dramatised portraiture of him, they have exhibited it 
with matchless perfection in his person. 

This is worthy of particular observation. It stands 
in marked contrast to the ideas of the ancient world. 
The opposite character was the ideal of the Jewish 
saint. It certainly formed no portion of the moral at- 
mosphere in the midst of which Christianity originated. 
Yet it forms the foundation stone of the spiritual 
temple which Jesus has erected to the glory of his 
Father. Other moral teaching, if it has recognised the 
existence of any of these virtues, has assigned them 
the subordinate place. The wisest and the best of 
men have since, with almost unanimous voice, pro- 
nounced our Lord right, and the moralists wrong. 
The greatness of the change which he has thiis effected 
in the relative estimate of different virtues may be 
described by saying, that he has made the last first, 
and the first last. 

Another of the most striking features in our Lordi's 
teaching consists in the union which he has effected 
between morality and religion. 

It has often been urged as an objection to religion 
that a moral system may be constructed without any 
reference to its sanctions. This must be possible as 
long as man can feel the obligations of duty, or re.cogr 
nise the pure, the beautiful, and the true. The inde- 
pendent existence of morality on a basis of its own, can 
only be denied by those who assert that man is devoid 
of a moral nature. Until man has sunk to the lowest 
level, the moral faculty cannot help perceiving that 

p 2 
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the precept which requires us to do to others as we 
would have others act towards us is reasonable. 

But the objection overlooks the point at issue. It is 
not a question whether a moral system can be erected 
on an independent basis, but whether it supplies a 
motive suflSciently powerful to overcome the resistance 
of the various appetites. Even in the best of men the 
sense of obligation is weak to resist their power. In 
inferior natures the force of passion is overwhelming. 
. The objects of religion and morality therefore are 
distinct. Morality determines what is right. Religion 
furnishes the motive power to make morality a practical 
reality. 

The only religion prior to our Lord which had at- 
tempted to effect a real union between religion and 
morality was Judaism. It is very doubtful whether the 
doctrine of a future state as taught by the old pagan re- 
ligions exerted any influence in restraining evil in man. 
They never preached any real doctrine of human respon- 
sibility. The ideal of the Deity which these religions 
presented for man^s contemplation, had rather a ten- 
dency to degrade than to elevate him. In them, rehgion 
and morality were not only distinct, but frequently stood 
in direct opposition. 

Judaism had attempted to unite them, but its ma- 
terials were imperfect. It represented God as the all 
holy, but not as the all lovely. It taught man^s re- 
sponsibility, but diminished the power of that doctrine 
by representing that the holy man was rewarded and 
the vicious punished in the present life. The prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufferings of the good was fre- 
quently a bitter trial to the conscientious Jew. A 
future state of retribution is never used in the Old 
Testament as a sanction to enforce the moral law. The 
character of most Jewish saints presents us with some 
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feature of direful imperfection. It was known to be a 
duty to love one^s neighbour as oneself, but the practice 
of the Jew may be frequently traced in stains of blood. 

Beyond the bounds of Judaism the union of re- 
ligion and morality, instead of elevating man as a 
moral being had degraded him. What Deity of man's 
invention has exhibited the moral law in his conduct 
or as engraved on his heart ? Instead of doing so, he 
was an embodiment of human appetite on a scale of 
vastness. 

Men's previous attempts to incorporate religion with 
morality, and to strengthen the motive power of the 
latter by appealing to the obligations of the former had 
failed. It was in vain to hope that the God who 
violated its obligations in his own person would be a 
vindicator of its sanctions in others. Such was the 
popular Deity of the pagan. The doctrines taught re- 
specting him contained no motive to strengthen the 
weakness of the feeling of moral obligation. The God 
of the philosophers was neither a person, a moral being, 
or a Father. Between such a being and man there 
existed neither sympathies nor obligations. He was an 
impersonality utterly remote from the regions of duty 
or morality. 

The failure of all previous attempts to incorporate 
religion and morality is a proof of the extreme diffi- 
culty of the problem. But the authors of the Gospels 
have given it an effectual solution. 

The question before them was to determine how 
holiness, justice, purity, and love were to be made to 
reign in the heart and to be embodied in the conduct. 

The answer which they have returned is the repre- 
sentation of our Lord as bringing to bear the whole of 
the motive power of religion on man's moral being by 
making a revelation of his Father and himself. 
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He reveals God as man^s Creator, but above all as 
his Father. He proclaims him to be true, loving, 
pure, and just. He desires the happiness of man. 
Our duties to God are the centre of obligation. He is 
the vindicator of violated law, and will render to every 
man according to his works. 

Out of our relationships to God flow our obligations 
to man. Morality exists in God. Man is therefore 
bound by the ties which unite him to God, to fulfil the 
moral law to man. Morality emanates from God as 
the supreme legislator. The relations which bind man 
to God bind man to man. Be thou holy, for I, thy 
. gracious Creator and Father, am holy. Conscience says 
that the golden rule of duty which ought to unite man 
to man is just. Christ reinforces that obligation by 
revealing the existence of a common brotherhood 
among men, derived from a common Fatherhood in 
God. From every relationship which Christ reveals 
the Father as standing in to man, he deduces a fresh 
obligation of duty binding man to man. 

But the relationship between God and man was one 
already existing, though unknown. This relationship 
our Lord discovered and brought to bear on the human 
conscience. But the Evangelists have conceived the 
thought of representing him as creating a new relation- 
ship between God and man in his own person. He not 
only reveals God to man, but God in man. 

This discovery is only rendered possible by the con- 
ception of the incarnation. It creates a new relation- 
ship between God and man. It enables all obligations, 
whether they be divine or human, to be made to centre 
in a common personaUty. 

The Evangelists, by means of their conception of the 
incarnation, have centred all the claims which God 
exerts on man in the person of Christ. They have added 
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to these claims those which man exerts on man, by 
representing him not as divine only, but as human. 
They have also created a motive power to holy obedi- 
ence, such as the claims of neither nature taken sepa- 
rately can supply. The divine man lived and died 
and rose again for man. This divine and human act 
in Christ has created the correlative duty in man of 
willing subjection to him as his sovereign Lord. It 
has generated in the spiritual world a power which 
previously did not exist, that of constraining love. 

Such then is the great power of spiritual motivity 
which the authors of the Gospels have depicted. This 
thought underlies their entire structure, and is the 
foundation on which the superstructure of Christianity 
rests. To every race and condition of men, and to 
every state of the human heart, it forms a Gospel which 
announces that amelioration is possible for man j that 
the degraded need no longer continue in their degrada- 
tion ; that he who is struggling with evil need no longer 
be ovei'whelmed by the diflSculties of the contest ; that 
there is a means of return to holiness open even for the 
outcast and the profligate ; that nothing is wanting for 
the elevation of every member of the human family but 
a willingness to have the divine man to reign over him. 

The greatness of the success is best illustrated by a 
consideration of the failure of all previous efforts to 
create anything like an adequate spiritual motivity. 
The most civilised races of men had for ages past been 
striving to answer the question how the decrees of 
conscience were to be enforced. It held the supreme 
place in man^s moral constitution, but it was a sovereign 
who could decree but not enforce. Every expedient had 
been tried to invest its decisions with commanding 
obligation. Man, said some, must be elevated by a 
course of habituation to higher and higher degrees of 
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excellence. But where could a foundation be found for 
commencing the work in the profligate and the debased ? 
The principle of habituation is a plant of slow growth. 
How was it to struggle into existence against the force 
of powerful appetites and passions already enthroned 
in the bosom ? Those already virtuous might be ele- 
vated, but how was it to breathe life into the spiritually 
dead ? Another said, Preach the beauty of disinterested 
holiness, and the happiness of realising the ends of 
man^s moral being. But such a voice was drowned by 
the overwhelming vehemence of passion. If these ex- 
pedients fail, try the effect of mortifying the body, the 
seat of lust and sin. But the body refused to be mor- 
tified, and too often the attempts to degrade it degraded 
the man. But the uneducated peasants who invented 
the Gospels, have portrayed one who has created a new 
power in the spiritual world, by bringing the sanctions 
of religion to bear on man's moral nature, and by pre- 
senting himself to the entire man as his supreme Lord 
claiming to reign by the bonds of disinterested love. 

To the objection that this teaching is not fully 
dramatised in the Gospels, we reply that it was im- 
possible to have done so, until after our Lord^s death 
and resurrection. It is the obvious meaning of that 
most remarkable trait in the portraiture which invests 
the humble Jesus with the aspect of self-assertion, such 
as could not even have been possible in any other 
man. It is the consummation of the greatest of their 
dramas, the scenes of the crucifixion, which is intended 
to exhibit the supremest act of love, and of the resur- 
rection, which presents him to us as the supreme Lord 
of the Church. 

No less unique are the means and instrumentality 
on which the Evangelists have represented our Lord 
as relying to eflFectuate his great work in the spiritual 
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world. It was one which had been unthought of be- 
fore him. The medicine by which the Physician of 
souls attempts to heal the diseases of man^s moral 
nature is faith. All previous reformers of man^s moral 
constitution had attempted to act on him through the 
principle of habituation. A few philosophers, like 
Plato, had recommended the contemplation of the ab- 
stract ideas of the holy and the beautiful as an instru- 
ment of spiritual elevation. The power to do this was 
the special privilege of the few. They never dreamt 
of it as an instrument to be employed for the elevation 
of mankind. But our Lord propounded as the special 
remedy for all spiritual disease, not the contemplation 
of an idea, but faith in his own divine person. 

Our Lord is made expressly to disclaim the posses- 
sion of any secret doctrine like that of the ancient 
philosophers. He had not one truth for the multitude, 
and another for a select class of disciples. Faith, in 
our Lord^s view, is the one remedy to cure all the 
spiritual diseases of man. Faith, with him, presents 
itself under two aspects, a trustful acquiescence in his 
divine person and character, and a cordial surrender of 
the heart to the great truths which he taught. A phi- 
losopher understood no acquiescence in truth apart 
from the demonstrations of reason. Our Lord was 
satisfied if belief rested on his own authority. 

The principle of habituation is one which exercises 
a most powerful influence over the human character. 
Within certain limits habit has made man what he is. 
By constantly doing actions of a certain kind we be- 
come of a corresponding character. An action is more 
easily performed by repetition. By doing what is holy, 
just, and pure, the power to perform such actions is 
strengthened. The successful bridling of an appetite 
gives us a more easy victory over it the next time it 
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tempts us. Equally powerful is its influence where 
sinful appetites prevail, in increasing their force and 
power. By habitual indulgence man sinks into a 
lower and lower state. There is no portion of our 
moral being over which the principle does not exert 
an influence. It is a most mysterious power, and the 
only one with which natural morality is acquainted, 
which is able to efiect considerable changes in the 
character. 

Powerful as is the principle our Lord is rarely de- 
picted as alluding to it, and never once using it as his 
instrument for the moral renovation of mankind. 

Its mode of working is slow. It never acts like an 
enthusiasm on the human spirit. It resembles those 
gradual operations of nature by which the hardest sub- 
stances are worn down. It is, therefore, powerless to 
resist the vehement impulses of passion, and unfit to be 
employed as the instrument of conversion. Its power 
arises out of the gradual accretions of httle and httle. 
Such an influence is too slow to transform the sinner 
into the saint. 

Our Lord and the moral teacher have pursued two 
opposite courses. The moralist relies on habituation 
— our Lord on faith. The moralist begins with the act; 
through the act he hopes gradually to purify the prin- 
ciples, and, through the agency of the principles, finally 
to affect the intellect. Our Lord begins with the in- 
tellectual conviction ; through it he penetrates to the 
affections, and by them he operates on the outward 
actions. 

The Old Testament was acquainted with the power 
of habituation. Why has our Lord ignored the teach- 
ing both of the prophet and of the philosopher ? 

Our Lord had not to deal with unformed characters, 
but with those in whom the principles of evil were al- 
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ready deeply sunk. Man was in want cf a moral and 
spiritual resurrection. The principle of habituation 
was too slow in its action. Passion was more than its 
match, and refused to give it any vantage ground 
whereon to erect its lever. Man is not like nature, 
which admits of being acted on through an indefinite 
course of ages. The only means of redeeming him 
was to create a power which would stir the lowest 
depths of his being. Our Lord came to be a revolu- 
tionist in the spiritual and moral worlds. 

If our Lord had attempted to act through the agency 
of this principle, it would have been necessary that 
he should have armed himself with outward coercive 
power. The power of evil must be restrained some- 
how before the principle of habituation can be set at 
work for the generation of good. Evil can readily dis- 
cipline itself to evil, and good to good ; but how is 
the one to be made suddenly to change into the other ? 
Before a bad man can be disciplined to good an ex- 
ternal power must be provided to aid him to pursue 
the right course of action. Had our Lord attempted to 
reform men by the power of this principle, he must have 
instituted a society, the sole object of which would have 
been to enforce a course of holy discipline on its mem- 
bers. They must have been made the subject of rule 
and law. But even if this mode of action had been 
possible law would not have succeeded in generating 
love. The free action of the human soul would have 
perished in the process. 

It follows, therefore, that the only road through 
which those whose moral power is weak and whose 
appetites are strong, can be reached, is through the 
representations of the understanding being made to 
react on the affections. A state of weakness if not of 
advanced spiritual degeneracy is the condition of the 
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mass of mankind. But it was this class which our 
Lord came to call to repentance. The great truths 
which he exhibited in his person were powerful on the 
righteous, but it was in reference to sinners that the 
great plan of his work was formed. 

Such characters require their whole being to be 
revolutionized. This result can only be produced by- 
bringing a great truth previously unknown to bear on 
their minds. This may kindle into a living flame 
something dormant but not extinguished. When such 
an affection is awakened, it can call into existence a 
spiritual power mighty to wrestle with the most power- 
ful corruptions of the human heart. Our Lord, there- 
fore, did not appeal to the power of habit but to the 
intellect in man. The conviction which he sought to 
generate, partly intellectual and partly moral, he de- 
signated faith. 

It is through the intellect alone that the morally 
corrupt can be reached. By it new thoughts, new 
ideas, and new motives can be presented to the mind ; 
a lovely object, previously unknown, is able to produce 
sensations to which it has hitherto been a stranger. 
But the bare intellectual conception is not motive. 
To generate it the intellect must strike a corresponding 
chord in our spiritual nature. The continued contem- 
plation of the object produces sanctification. In the 
words of St. Paul, the beholding the glory of the 
Lord changes us into the same image from glory to 
glory. 

Our Lord, therefore, insists in his teaching on the 
pre-eminent necessity of faith. The production of it 
was the end of all his efforts. He pronounced spiritual 
life to reside in his person. He taught that the 
cordial acceptance of himself would generate it in man. 
The result has been the creation of the Christian 
Church. 
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The idea of faith, as the foundation of living Chris- 
tianity, is no accidental feature, but is of the essence 
of the Gospels. It is the representation of the fourth 
Gospel, it is the representation of the Synoptics. It 
characterises the portions alleged to be mythical, and 
those which the maintainors of the theory we are com- 
batting, admit to be historical. 

The student of the Gospels cannot help being struck 
with another peculiar feature which they present. Our 
Lord^s progress in the enlightenment and elevation of 
his followers is described as having been a slow one. 

Nothing is more unlikely than if the Gospels are un- 
historical, that their authors would have represented our 
Lord^s progress with his disciples as one of so gradual 
a character. Such a description was the last thing 
which was likely to have exalted him in the eyes of 
those for whom they wrote. Living, as they are said 
to have done, surrounded by a miraculous atmosphere, 
nothing was more natural than that they should have 
represented all obstacles as bending before him in the 
spiritual world. That they have not done so is an 
obvious fact. His labours were incessant. Up to the 
time of his death he seems to have had only five hun- 
dred professed disciples. He had scattered widely the 
seeds of eternal life, but although they might have 
taken root they had not yet fructified. 

Have the mythologists done rightly in dramatising 
our Lord as having gained but a moderate success 
during his public ministry, notwithstanding the temp- 
tation they were under to have given a contrary repre- 
sentation? We answer, his great crowning act of 
self-sacrifice had not yet been accomplished, by which 
alone he anticipated that he should draw all men to 
him y during his ministry, therefore, he was not mani- 
fested in the fulness of his power in the spiritual 
world. 
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If such was the idea of the Evangelists nothing can 
be more properly conceived than this representation. 
Otherwise it is utterly incredible that creators of myths 
intent on his glorification should have so drawn him, 
when it was equally easy to have surrounded him with 
crowds of devoted friends. If then the mythologists 
unanimously developed his portraiture on this prin- 
ciple, they must again endeavour to account for it by the 
aid of the principle of spontaneous impulse. That is 
the power with which the mythologist acts in the 
spiritual world. 

The rapidity of the advance of Christianity during 
the three years which followed the resurrection com- 
pares in a remarkable manner with the slowness of the 
progress during the three years which preceded it. 
If the Gospels are fictitious it seems a strange way of 
glorifying their hero to represent the success of his per- 
sonal labours small, and that the success of his followers 
became a triumph. But therie was a great truth in the 
back-ground ; and it is certainly most wonderful that 
the authors of the myths should have laboured in the 
strictest conformity with its unseen laws. By his death 
and resurrection our Lord became Lord of the dead 
and Hving. They have therefore not depicted his 
success as great until he equipped himself in the armour 
which enabled him to go forth conquering and to 
conquer in the spiritual world. 

It is also worthy of particular remark that while the 
Evangelists have depicted our Lord during the whole 
course of his action as invariably observing the laws of 
the spiritual world, he is never once described as in- 
fringing them by an exertion of power. 

Man^s moral and spiritual nature is regulated by 
laws widely different from those which prevail in the 
material universe. The agency which acts on our 
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moral and spiritual being is motive, not power. The 
moment we conceive of power employed to coerce the 
action of a moral intelligence we destroy his free 
agency. Power is the force which moves the material, 
motive is that which impels the spiritual world. 

This is a great philosophic truth. But the authors 
of the Gospels have depicted our Lord as invariably 
recognising and observing it. 

This is very remarkable, because he is represented 
as acting on men^s bodies by means which we desig- 
nate miraculous. To state the case broadly. While 
our Lord is always represented in the Gospels as 
curing diseases by a power which over-rules the or- 
dinary course of nature, he is. never once depicted as 
invoking the aid of a supernatural power to cure the 
diseases of the soul. In the natural world he super- 
sedes, in the spiritual world he acts in conformity with 
law. 

The fact is quite independent of any view which we 
may take as to the nature of a miracle. It will not be 
affected whether a miracle be the result of the direct 
agency of the supreme will suspending the ordinary 
laws of nature, or whether it is the result of a higher 
law called into operation and adjusted to the circum- 
stances of the case by a wisdom exceeding that of man. 
In whatever way we explain a miracle, the facts, as 
they appear on the pages of the Gospels, will remain 
unaffected. They uniformly depict our Lord as acting 
in the spiritual world on a different principle from that 
which he adopts in the physical. He works inde- 
pendently of the ordinary laws of the one. With those 
of the other he invariably acts in conformity. 

The only apparent exception to this rule is the 
case of the demoniacs. As the invariable action of 
our Lord in the spiritual world, in conformity with 
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law, is a most remarkable fact, it is worth while to 
inquire whether it is an exception. 

Those who resolve the phenomena of possession into 
madness, will at once concede that it is a physical 
disease. If it were such, it is evident that it was a 
proper subject for the exercise of that power with 
which our Lord controlled nature. 

But if the authors of the Gospels considered it as 
caused by the action of a spiritual power, then evi- 
dently it was the result of a power interfering with the 
free action of the human will. It was that of a spi- 
ritual being exercising a usurped dominion over a 
similar nature. The actual condition of the demoniac 
might have been superinduced by a previous state of 
sin ; but his present condition was that of a moral 
being deprived by external violence of his free agency. 
Our Lord, by an act of power, liberated the prisoner 
and set the moral agent free. 

If this view of demoniacal possession be correct, the 
demon did what our Lord always declined to do. He 
overwhelmed the free agency of man by the exertion 
of power. As such the Evangelists have rightly re- 
presented the demoniac as a proper subject for the 
exercise of that superhuman power which resided in 
our Lord. 

One of the chief reasons for treating the Gospels as 
unhistorical, is tha.t they are full of the miraculous. It 
is alleged that their authors were ignorant of the truth 
that nature works by invariable laws, and knew no- 
thing of their stability. The atmosphere in which 
they lived teemed with stories of the miraculous. In 
their ignorance they have freely invested their Jesus 
with a wonder-working power. They saw proofs of 
divine power everywhere, and had not the smallest 
idea that its exercise was limited by law. Miracles 
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were in their eyes signs^ wonders, prodigies, but not 
deviations from law. 

If this be the case, it is most remarkable that this 
ignorance should be confined to the physical world. 
The reign of law prevails no less universally in the 
moral and the spiritual, than in the physical world. But 
while men learn to recognise the dominion of law over 
the physical universe at a comparatively early period, 
it is one of the latest discoveries that its authority 
extends within the regions of the human soul. But 
while the Evangelists were without an idea that 
law reigned within the physical universe, they must 
somehow have learned the truth, that it exerts absolute 
sway in the spiritual and moral. While they have 
habitually represented Jesus as exercising a power 
superior to the ordinary laws of nature, they have 
never once introduced him as using that power to 
supersede the laws of spirit. 

It is evident that the same tendencies which induced 
them to depict him as doing the one, would have been 
equally powerful to have described him as doing the 
other. 

Let us illustrate what we mean. The Evangelists 
have repeatedly dramatised our Lord as curing disease 
by a word. "I will,^' says h6, ^^be thou clean.'' And the 
leprosy is healed. ^' Take up thy bed and walk,'' and the 
paralytic obeys. " According to your faith be it unto 
you," and the blind man sees. Throughout the whole 
course of his ministry he is never once represented as 
having recourse to ordinary means for the cure of disease, 
though many out of the multitudes who were cured by 
him, could have been doubtless relieved by human art. 
Even in that age and country physicians were not un- 
known, and the rudest nations had acquired some 
knowledge of that divine art. 

a 
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While the Evangelists have again and again repre- 
sented our Lord as making men^s bodies every whit 
whole, they have never once depicted him as perform- 
ing the same oflSce for the soul. In the spiritual world 
his work is very slow and painful. Never once is he 
represented as saying even to a soul which was strug- 
gling with its infirmities and passions, " I will, be thou 
liberated from thy bonds.^^ In the spiritual world he 
always works by suitable means, or in other words, in 
subserviency to those laws which the Creator has es- 
tablished as supreme over the human mind. 

Yet the cure of souls was our Lord's appropriate 
work. He came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
In accordance with this character the Gospels have de- 
picted him as labouring with untiring energy at the 
work of the enlightenment and cure of human spirits. 
Great are the obstacles which he encounters, and pain- 
fully slow is the progress of his work. His opponents 
grieved him by their wickedness, his disciples by their 
stupidity, and he is described as wondering at men's 
unbelief and hardness of heart. But never once is he 
represented as putting forth his supernatural power for 
the cure of spiritual disease. Nowhere are opponents 
described as suddenly converted into disciples by a 
bare act of power; nowhere is ignorance suddenly 
irradiated without the use of means ; nowhere is the 
mind, bitterly struggling between good and evil, and in 
danger of being overwhelmed, miraculously freed from 
the dangers of the conflict. 

Instead of representing our Lord as invoking the 
aid of his supernatural power, the Evangelists have 
described him as employing nothing but spiritual 
means for the cure of spiritual disease. The process of 
curing souls is at best but a slow one, and the Evan- 
gelists have made no exception to this rule, even when 
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the physician is a teacher' come from God. On the 
contrary, he labours at the work of teaching and in- 
structing with a patience absolutely untiring. A word 
from him might have been as potent to cure spiritual 
as it was to cure natural blindness. But that word 
was never spoken. On the contrary, he continues 
teaching and exhorting. 

This law of our Lord's action in the spiritual world 
is worthy of our deepest attention. It is the more re- 
markable because, with all our knowledge of the reign 
of law, we have attained but an imperfect appreciation 
of it. Much dogmatic teaching is founded on the 
belief that the contrary is the fact. But no amount 
of grief for the hardness of men's hearts, or desire to 
accomplish his work, or weariness occasioned by it, 
could induce him to do otherwise. He adopts means 
strictly moral and spiritual to lead the earnest inquirer 
into the road to salvation. Faith he is nowhere de- 
picted as creating, but where it is weak or dormant he 
uses the proper means to awaken and strengthen it. 
Even where trials threaten to overwhelm the strength 
of his dearest friends, prayer and the strengthening 
utterance is the only remedy which he invokes. ^' Simon, 
sleepest thou ? Watch ye and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation.'^ ^^ I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not, and when thou art converted strengthen^ thy 
brethren.'^ 

The great act of self-sacrifice, which forms the close 
of our Lord's life on earth, afibrds the strongest proof 
that the Evangelists recognised the reign of law in the 
spiritual world. It was an act necessary for the re- 
demption of man. It was the fulfilment of a divine 
purpose. This very necessity and purpose proves a 
reign of law. It was the fulfilment of the conditions 
which the self-imposed laws of the Creator had ren- 

G 2 
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dered necessary. We are wholly unable to judge 
whether God could have accomplished it by other 
means had he so chosen. He has created man subject 
to the condition that this was the necessary instru- 
ment for his redemption. The Creator might cer-» 
tainly have invoked his almighty power, and had he 
so chosen, recreated man. But instead of doing so, 
he has limited his own working in the spiritual world 
to his own appointed laws. The Evangelists have 
depicted our Lord as fully recognising the existence of 
this reign of law, and working in subordination to its 
conditions. " If it be possible,^' says he, ^^ let this cup 
pass from me.'^ 

How are we to account for the most singular fact that 
the Evangelists have never depicted our Lord as attempt- 
ing to exert his superhuman power on the spiritual 
world? Has their power to invent wonders failed 
them suddenly ? Or while they were ignorant that 
nature works by invariable laws, had they attained 
the knowledge, that the laws of the spiritual world are 
not subject to mutability ? Or was our Lord indiffe- 
rent to the cure of spiritual disease ? Nay, it was the 
end for which he came. 

A great truth lay at the bottom of this, though one 
which at that time had obtained little recognition. 
Motive is the only agency by which man^s moral and 
spiritual nature can be acted on. The whole apparatus 
of power contradicts the very idea of a moral agent. 
That is founded on freedom. Without freedom there 
is no morality. But power subverts that freedom in 
which the action of a moral being consists, and which 
forms the essential distinction between it, and those 
which are bound by the links of physical causation. 

If our Lord therefore had attempted to work mi- 
racles on men^s souls, in the same manner in which ho 
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wrought cures on their bodies, he would have subverted 
the end for which he came. Instead of elevating man 
he would have degraded him. Physical miracles 
have their difficulties, but do not involve contradictions 
which moral and spiritual miracles involve. 

If the Gospels are unhistorical, nothing is more 
remarkable than the dramatic power which their 
authors have displayed in this portion of our Lord's 
portraiture. That men who were ignorant of the reign 
of law should have depicted him as never employing 
ordinary remedies in the cure of men's bodies, and 
never once calling in the aid of miraculous power to 
cure their souls, is little less astonishing than some of 
the miracles which they relate. 

Such is the Jesus of the Gospels. For the revela- 
tion of a divine teacher good men had sighed, phi- 
losophers had despaired, prophets had longed and 
providences had prepared the way; but if the por- 
traiture of Jesus be a human invention, the honour of 
it is due neither to prophet, poet,] priest, nor philoso- 
pher, but to a body of Galilean peasants. They went 
on elaborating myth after myth, and the result has 
been that by a number of unconnected efforts they 
have elaborated the conception and portraiture of the 
Jesus of the Gospels. They have created that great 
spiritual power which has created the Christian Church. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAW OP OUR RELIGIOUS AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 



In considering the question of the historical charac- 
ter of the Gospels it will be necessary to examine the 
nature of those laws which regulate developments in 
tiie spiritual and moral world. If the Gospels are 
unhistorical, they must be developments out of pre- 
viously existing states of thought and feeling. All 
such changes must be the result of fixed and definite 
laws. If the interval which separates the Gospels from 
that state of mind out of which they sprung is a great 
one, this inquiry becomes one of the highest im- 
portance in reference to our argument. Can such pro- 
gressions be brought about by a sudden leap, or do 
they follow the gradual laws of development which 
prevail in the world of life ? It is an admitted truth 
that creation follows a rule of law, whatever view 
we may take of the direct agency by which it has 
been efiected. This is not altered, whether we con- 
Bider creation as the result of the direct action of 
the Creator's will, without the intervention of means ; 
or whether we are of opinion that its different evolu- 
tions have taken place by the agency of laws work- 
ing in subordination to purpose. Whichever be the 
correct view, it is certain that the order of creation 
follows a definite course. In the case of animal life 
each advancing species is separated from that which 
preceded it by a narrow interval. The chain is not 
only a succession of links, but one in which the pro- 
gressive lengthening of them is very gradual. Nature 
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goes on step by step, and never by a sudden revolution 
of order, produces a higher type out of one indefinitely 
lower in the scale. The lower type is the first form of 
life. The highest in the scale is produced after a long 
series of progressions and by a succession of graduated 
steps. 

This law, by which the Creator has limited his action 
in creation, he has imposed on the human mind as the 
law of its action and development. Every mental 
change is regulated by a law which cannot be broken. 
The higher forms of civilization are gradually produced. 
They never suddenly emerge out of the lower. No 
Negro race has suddenly assumed the forms of European 
civilization. On the contrary, it has preserved its 
original type throughout its long and dreary coui*se. 
A similar law has regulated every other development 
of the human mind. 

This law of progress is quite independent of any 
theory as to whether man was originally produced in 
a civilized or a savage state. When he has been found 
in the latter, he has never emerged from it, except by 
steps of gradual progression, even when external in- 
fluences have been brought to bear on him. Where 
these have not existed, the law of his development has 
been proportionately slower. Man is unable to create 
within himself, by any sudden operation, a highly 
advanced state of thought, intellect, or feeling. The 
whole course of history has failed to furnish us with a 
single instance of a nation which has burst suddenly 
from a low to a high form of civilization. 

The rate of progression is not however one of abso- 
lute conformity. Some nations have shown a far more 
rapid power of growth than others. Their ability to 
assimilate foreign elements admits of considerable 
degrees of difibronce. Still this in no way affects the 
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great principle of gradual development. It is merely 
a modification of it to reach the case of a being en- 
dowed with reason. 

All the great races of men have been formed so as 
to develope themselves in relation to a definite moral 
and intellectual type of thought. A fundamental dif- 
ference of character has been impressed on them. 
Their developments take place within that type, and 
their subsequent history is a gradual evolution of the 
fundamental principles involved in it. Even where 
foreign elements have been introduced, they have 
undergone a change of character in conformity with it. 
All the great races of men have uniformly preserved 
their fundamental differences. No truth is more firmly 
established than this by the concurrent testimony of 
history. 

In the subordinate divisions of the great races of 
man the same law of gradual development prevails. 
Every distinct ideal is reached through a succession of 
stages, the succeeding one having emerged out of that 
which has preceded it. No nation has ever suddenly 
emerged from a low into a high state of intellectual 
cultivation. It is by the acquisition of knowledge 
gradually heaped together, that all intellectual growth 
is possible. The creaiaon of a language which is ca- 
pable of being used as a fit instrument of thought 
is one of its pre-conditions. Thought creates language 
and language reacts on thought. In the same mariner 
all languages have grown in conformity with certain 
definite laws. Each stage of intellectual advance, when 
once it has been attained, becomes a platform by means 
of which a higher is reached. It is impossible to 
attain a high point of elevation without previously 
passing through all the intermediate stages. 

A similar law of growth prevails in the moral world. 
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but shackled by conditions which render its progress 
slower than in the intellectual. Man^s moral nature is 
far less subject to change than his intellect. 

Morality is the aggregate result of our ideas, feel- 
ings, reasonings, and relations, acted on by conscience 
and transmitted from generation to generation by tho 
powerful hand of custom and education. Each pre- 
ceding generation indehbly imprints its ideas on that 
which is to follow. Our minds live in and are affected 
by a moral atmosphere as our bodies are by a material 
one, and no effort of ours can free us from its in- 
fluences. In the feelings and habituations in which a 
man is bom, in these, with Uttle variation, he con- 
tinues. So powerful is the ^conservative instinct in 
human nature in relation to morality, that history pre- 
sents us with no sudden change in the moral aspect 
of the national life. Whenever changes have taken 
place they have been brought about by the operation 
of a succession of previously existing causes, slowly 
changing the old and developing the new. The prin- 
ciples of right and wrong remain almost fixed, and the 
changes which they undergo bear no proportion to 
those which are effected in our intellectual life. The 
elevation of the moral tone of society is effected in 
stages far slower than those of. its material progress. 
Man cannot change his habitudes as he does his gar- 
ments. They form a portion of himself and become 
inwrought into his being. No well authenticated in- 
stance exists of a pohtical community having changed 
its institutions for a different one, where the founda- 
tions of the change had not been laid in a long succes- 
sion of causes very gradual in their operation. A low 
standard of moral obligation has never been suddenly 
elevated to a higher one. 

Wheu higher principles of morality have been intro- 
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duced from an external source, although the general 
conscience has admitted their abstract rectitude, yet 
their permanent establishment as principles of action 
has been extremely gradual. Of this the history of 
Christianity affords the clearest proof. The abstract 
rectitude of the Christian principles is recognised, but 
the practical law of moral obligation which regulates 
society is one widely different. To those laws men 
habitually appeal, and not to the Christian standard. 
Practices continue to prevail which the Christian law 
utterly repudiates. The process is painfully slow by 
which Christian principles substitute themselves for 
the old notions of morahty. The moral atmosphere of 
Christian society is one of a great elevation above the 
Pagan one, but that improvement has been effected by 
a growth of eighteen hundred years. If we wish to 
count its stages, we must mark them by intervals of 
centuries. 

The religious growth of nations has been subject to 
the action of the same law. The development of the 
religious ideas has been more rapid than those con- 
nected with morality, owing to the more intimate con- 
nection of the former with our intellectual powers. 
We are unable to trace them in their origin, as that of 
all religions, except two, lies beyond the regions of au- 
thentic history. But when they come within its vision 
we find them subject to similar laws of progress. 
Their successive stages have been gradually evolved 
from their original forms. They have been subject to 
a gradual growth and decay. History presents us 
with no evidence of a nation which has suddenly 
changed its religious life for one fundamentally diffe- 
rent. Whenever religious changes have been effected, 
they are due to a long course of previous causation. 

The development of all those principles in the indi- 
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vidual is no less regulated by the impassable limits 
assigned by law. 

We speak of the creative powers of the mind, but 
the expression is true in a metaphorical sense only. 
The mind is unable to create. It can only develope 
out of materials previously existing. We are united 
by a bond to the past which no power can break. We 
designate a change a creation when the development 
is separated by a considerable interval from the pre- 
viously existing conditions of thought and feeling. 
Man^s creative power is limited to imparting a some- 
what more rapid rate of progress to his developments. 

Every development of the mind must take its origin 
in the state of thought in the midst of which it lives. 
An atmosphere of thought and feeling surrounds man 
spiritually, intellectually, and morally. He is com- 
pelled to breathe it. Whether he will do so is not left 
to his own choice. From its influence the mind cannot 
possibly divest itself. It has no power to create an 
idealization wholly different from it in type. The spirit 
of inquiry may question details. Genius may exhibit 
the old in new relations, but against this general law 
it as vainly struggles as the ocean against the shore. 
It can only act by a process equally gradual. 

Within these limits genius is compelled to labour. 
It can develope the original idealization of the mind, 
but it cannot elevate itself into another sphere, or 
open new regions of thought or feeling. Its greatest 
victories are achieved by propelling those in the midst 
of which it lives at an accelerated ratio. 

The truth of these principles we see displayed in 
the whole course of ancient science, literature, and art. 
Each race of men has preserved its great national 
type. The individual mind has never succeeded in 
giving birth to a new creation in any of these. Their 
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advances have been by stages. Elevations in the world 
of mind no less than in that of matter^ are the results 
of successive growths, the former being attained more 
rapidly than the latter. 

Every school of ancient philosophy grew out of that 
which preceded it. A common basis of thought un- 
derlies its physics, its metaphysics, and its moral 
science. The various developments of Greek thought 
are most closely related to each other. Such was the' 
case with the mental development which preceded 
Socrates. His great reformation was no fresh creation, 
but grew out of the requirements of the Greek mind 
and the movements of the age. The Sophists had 
previously discussed every question embraced in the 
Socratic philosophy, and rendered its advent possible. 
The great reformer imparted to previous inquiries me- 
thod and aim. He propounded no new truth. By his 
discussions the way was gradually prepared for the 
creation of new systems, which arose in their order of 
time, closely related to those from which they sprung, 
and to each other. One philosopher gradually pre- 
pared the way for his successor. The existence of 
Plato or Aristotle would have been impossible three 
centuries earlier. Had they been then bom, they 
would have been wholly different from what they were. 
System was evolved after system, until the activity of 
thought, having realized its ideal, became exhausted. 
This led to the adoption of the principle of eclecticism, 
until the whole culminated in the philosophy of Alex- 
andria. 

It should be observed that the interval which sepa- 
rates the original starting point of any of the great 
systems of thought from that of their final develop- 
ment, is a mere infinitesimal quantity, compared with 
that which lies between the Judaism, out of which 
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(yhristianity originated, and the character and morality 
of theiJesus of the Gospels. 

No less marked is the development of art. It takes 
place in a succession of typical forms under the guid- 
ance of leading ideas. All that individual genius can 
eflfect is to carry out those types to an increased per- 
fection, but never has it succeeded in bursting from 
one type to another by the mere force of creative 
power. 

Nothing can be more distinct than the great national 
types of art. The Chinese is separated by the clearest 
lines from that of India ; both from that of Greece ; 
all from those of the modem world. Each has pro- 
duced the forms impressed on them by their own 
idealisation. Modern art has been modified by the 
contemplation of that of the ancients. But the foreign 
elements are as distinctly traceable as the diiFerent 
kinds of stone used in the construction of the same 
building. The histories of the great arts of architec- 
ture, painting and statuary, all bear witness to the 
same truth. 

Nor is the most creative of all geniuses, that of the 
Poet, an exception to the supremacy of the reign of 
law. Greek poetry is essentially Greek in character. 
The Oriental and the Hebrew have worked within well 
defined limits. Modern poetry bears indubitable 
marks of the nationalities which have given it birth. 

Art has invariably commenced with imperfect forms, 
and has grown to perfection through a succession of 
stages. The imperfect sculpture of a savage never 
suddenly developed itself into the work of a Phidias ; 
the inventor of the first primeval hut never succeeded 
in creating a Parthenon ; still less has the primitive 
painter of a daub succeeded in producing the works of 
a Baphael. 
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Several kinds of poetry have originated in pre -his- 
toric times, and we are consequently unable to ascertain 
the laws which have regulated their production ; but 
those which have had their origin within the period of 
authentic history, have been subject to similar laws of 
generation and growth. Even in the earlier ones we 
can discover distinct traces of the operation of the 
same principles. They embody the feelings, the ideas, 
the morality, and the religion of the times which pro- 
duced them, and never succeed in rising above their 
influence. 

Equally powerless have been the eiForts of man as 
an individual to create for himself a religion wholly 
new. Here the conditions are more favourable for the 
action of the creative power of the mind than in the 
moral world. But here likewise the powers of the 
intellect are unable to break off from the conditions of 
the past. They are limited in their creations by the 
bounds imposed by the atmosphere of thought and 
feeling, which has become incorporated with our spi- 
ritual and moral being. 

Of the origin of the great primitive religions of 
mankind we are entirely ignorant. But their subse- 
quent developments have taken place within the ken 
of history. Respecting these we can reasou. Two 
gTcat religions have been bom within an historical 
period, Christianity and Mahometanism. Their pro- 
gress can be tested by the conditions imposed by his- 
tory. All views propounded respecting the origin of 
the others, are theories and not facts. 

History does not present us with a single instance 
of an individual who has created a religion essentially 
new, or who has succeeded in extensively modifying the 
old. We pass over the question of the origin of Chris- 
tianityj as the direct subject of debate. Mahometanism 
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is the work of an individual, but it has been evolved 
out of systems actually existing. It is no new crea- 
tion. Perhaps some similar claim may be put in for 
Buddhism, 

The latter originated in times on which history 
throws a very imperfect light. Much doubt exists as 
to the personal actions of its author, and the facts of 
its origin. It is certain, however, that it is closely 
allied to the whole state of previous thought and 
feeling. It is as much a reform of Braminism as the 
great work of Luther was of Christianity. Neither 
Luther nor Buddha were the originators of a religion 
of which the ideas, the conceptions, or the morals were 
new. They rejected the corruptions of the present by 
recalling men to the greater purity of its original 
form. Both Buddhism and Braminism are founded on 
the same principles of thought. They are alike Pan- 
theistic. They present the same ultimate destiny of 
man, absorption into the divine nature as his highest 
good, and seek to realize it by freeing him from the 
bonds of his material environment. The one strives 
to effect this by penance, the other by abstraction. 

But Mahometanism arose within a period more de- 
cidedly historical, and the Koran is a perpetual witness 
ttiat the prophet was no creator of thought. We can, 
without difficulty, ascertain its component parts and 
their relation to the past. It does not run counter to 
the existing tendencies of thought and feeling, but 
fiilly identifies itself with them. It is exactly fitted to 
the state of the Arabian mind when it originated, and 
grew out of its idealization. Of every element not 
Arabian we can distinctly point out whence it came. 
Its leading and active truth is the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, but this was no discovery of the pro- 
phet. All that Mahomet did for it was no more 
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than Luther did for Christianity at the Reformation. 
Next to this in importance is its fatalism. Its morals 
are Arabian^ it may be, with a slight improvement on 
current notions, but little elevated above them. The old 
principles of asceticism and sensualism are inwrought 
into it by a combination not devoid of skill. The 
author has borrowed from Christianity, but more from 
its corruptions than from its essence. From Judaism 
he has plundered largely. He has incorporated with 
these many of the older beliefs of his countrymen. He 
has composed his building of stones of various kinds, 
and we can without difficulty ascertain the diflTerent 
quarries from which each of them was dug. In a 
word, it contains no new creation ; it unfolds no new 
aspect of the Creator, nor any fresh principle of 
morals. 

The history of Mahometanism is very important for 
our purpose, because its origin is not matter of specula- 
tion, but is an historic fact. We see in it, whether 
viewed as a whole, or in the parts of which it is com- 
posed, the closeness of the relation in which it stood 
to the state of thought and feeling out of which it 
originated, and how small is the interval which se- 
parates the one from the other. It proves that the 
professed author of a fresh revelation cannot disconnect 
himself either from the present or the past. All which 
he is able to eflfect is to exhibit existing materials in 
new combinations. He is surrounded by a moral and 
spiritual environment which binds him fast, and pre- 
vents him from being the creator of a new system of 
thought or feeling. The prophet was an Arab, and 
his religion was an embodiment of the conceptions of 
his countrymen, enlarged by the introduction of such 
foreign elements as had been for a considerable period 
working in the national mind. 
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But the growths which take place in religions are 
not always progressions of an advancing nature. They 
expand themselves to the full conception of an ideal 
type, and when this has been eflfected the work of de- 
terioration speedily begins. The period during which 
they remain stationary, after they have attained the 
full maturity of their growth is short. Almost all the 
great religions existing in the world are corruptions of 
something which was higher, nobler, and purer. As we 
have said, the formation and growth of the uncorrupted 
form generally lies beyond the ken of history. 

The testimony of history is that these deteriorations 
are certain and inevitable. There is no religion with 
which we are acquainted which has not been subject to 
them. They are also subject to a law of progress. 
Its corruptions do not take place by sudden leaps, but 
through successive stages. The rate of corruption is 
however more rapid than that of growth. 

The tendency to deterioration in religion has created 
the function of the Reformer. His work has been to 
recall men to the pure conception of the old. He has 
never been the creator of the new. He has struggled 
to bring back men to the simple principles of the past. 
Such was Buddha, such was Luther. 

Such reformers have always appealed to acknow- 
ledged principles, either written or unwritten, which in 
the course of time have become obscured. They have 
brought forth the original truths in which the people 
professed to believe, the divine authority which they 
theoretically acknowledged, but which they had practi- 
cally forsaken. When the movement has been a success- 
ful one, the appeal has been always made to old truths. 
No attempt has been made to effect fresh creations. 

The case of Luther presents us with a remarkable 
proof of the power of those laws from the influence of 

H 
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which the mind is unable to divest itself. He appealed 
to Scripture and primitive Christianity against cen- 
turies of actual practice. The great man's mind had 
been formed under the influence of the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and idealization out of which the system which 
he attacked had sprung. He was unable to emancipate 
himself from its grasp. In the atmosphere of Scho- 
lasticism, not in that of primitive or apostolic Christi- 
anity, he lived, thought, and reasoned. His method 
of theological thought bears most distinctive traces of 
the School in which his mind had been formed. He 
was wholly unable to emancipate himself from its 
influences. Hence his doctrine of consubstantiation. 
Why was this ? He could not free himself from the 
mental environment of his age. 

The difierent systems of historical Christianity have 
been the result of gradual growths. They have never 
been produced at once in their perfection, like Minerva 
full grown from the head of Jove. They have ad- 
vanced through a succession of stages of development. 
They have required long intervals of time for their 
elaboration. Nicene Christianity took three centuries 
in completely evolving itself out of Apostolic Christi- 
anity. The full conception of the Theocratic Church 
of the Middle Ages required even a longer period for 
its development. Christianity in its present forms has 
taken another three centuries to evolve itself out of 
that of the Reformation. Yet it will be hardly pre- 
tended that as large an interval separates either of them 
from the other, as that which lies between the most 
advanced form of Judaism, which was in existence at 
the advent, and the full conception of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists. 

If the progress of religious developments has been 
gradual, that of morality has been still more so. The 
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powers of the imagination aid the former, but produce 
little influence on the latter. The morality of each 
succeeding generation is bound to that of the past by 
the strongest bond of continuity. 

History presents us with no great moral reformer 
who has succeeded in stamping a new morality on his 
age and nation, and scarcely with one who has recalled 
it to an older and better type. Nor does she exhibit 
to us instances of individuals who have elevated them- 
selves to a state of morality far above the atmosphere 
which they have breathed. She testifies to the fact 
that all progress in the moral world of an advancing 
character is effected by a succession of very gradual 
stages, although the movements in the direction 
of deterioration have been far more rapid. Even 
when higher types of morality have been introduced 
from external sources, although the general conscience 
may have recognised their superiority, the previous 
moral conditions have retained their hold. Of this 
truth the history of Christianity presents us with many 
a melancholy example. 

Although the moral nature of man is the most con- 
servative portion of his being, still it is subject to a 
law of progress. It is acted on by the growth of 
knowledge and the alterations which take place in 
our social relations. The progress of such changes, 
however, is of so gradual a character, that they require 
considerable intervals of time before they can become 
distinctly appreciable. The necessity of this slow 
progression follows from the very conditions of our 
moral being. A few years are often sufficient to enable 
us to recognise great changes in the intellectual world. 
To estimate the extent of changes in the moral world, 
it requires us to take a survey, not of years but of 

generations. Such intervals are requisite before a 
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custom which was once deemed a virtue can be 
esteemed a vice. 

It follows therefore that the stages by which an in- 
dividual can progress from a lower to a higher type of 
moral feeling must be very gradual. To suppose the 
contrary would be to assume that a man can divest 
himself of part of his personal being. An enlarge- 
ment of moral view can be attained only from a source 
external to himself and the moral atmosphere in which 
he has been educated. 

The history of legislation bears witness to these 
deep-seated tendencies in human nature. No success- 
ful legislator has ever attempted to impose on those 
for whom he has legislated a body of institutions en- 
tirely new. The time when such a thing was thought 
to be possible has passed away. Nothing has pro- 
duced a greater amount of wide- spread misery than 
when some theorist has made the effort to interpose a 
wide gulph between the present and the past. It is 
now fully recognised, as the basis of all successful legis- 
lation, that institutions must grow, and get incorpo- 
rated with the character gradually; they cannot be 
created. The legislator is only successful when he 
accommodates his institutions to the national character 
by a gradual process of innovation. All that he can 
do is to develope existing tendencies by slow stages. 

We must now apply these general principles to the 
mythical creations of the mind, and ascertain the laws 
which regulate them. 

The power of the mind to originate such creations 
is subject to the same conditions as those by which all 
our mental powers are regulated. This region might 
seem to be the most remote from the sphere of law, 
but even here it asserts its sway no less than in the 
domains of matter. 
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All the various principles which we have been con- 
sidering contribute to the formation of myths, man^s 
intellectual powers, his religious and moral instincts. 
As all myths have been generated in times anterior to 
the existence of history, it is impossible to trace them 
through the actual stages of their formation, but they 
afford abundant proof that their production has been 
in strict subjection to law. 

All history has been preceded by a mythic period. 
Of this the accounts are either fp/bulous, or they con- 
tain truth and fiction mingled together in inextricable 
confusion. 

A myth is not a deliberately invented untruth, like 
an historical forgery. It is the creation of the imagi- 
nation during a credulous age, which after a while has 
been believed in as a fact. The inventors of ordinary 
myths had no intention to deceive. The belief in them 
as facts has been the result of the credulity of the 
times. 

But between ordinary myths and those which are 
said to compose our Gospels there is a remarkable 
difference. The composer of a common myth did not 
mistake it for a fact which had actually occurred. But, 
according to the mythic theory, the authors of the 
Evangelical myths must have been possessed of more 
unbounded credulity. They invented a number of 
mythical stories respecting Jesus of Nazareth in con- 
formity with their conceptions of the character of the 
Messiah, and then persuaded themselves that these 
mythical creations were the actual facts of his life. 

Still, however, myths of every character are deve- 
loped in conformity with law. This is a necessary 
consequence of their being embodiments of the intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious ideas of the times which have 
given them birth. 
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If a myth is a creation of the imagination, which in 
course of time has been mistaken for a reality, two 
conditions are requisite for its production ; first, an in- 
terval of time sufficient for the growth of those moral 
and religious conceptions of which the mythic story is 
the embodiment ; and secondly, another interval suffi- 
cient to allow that which was originally believed to be 
mythic, to be confounded with the actual. 

But the mythic theory not only postulates the pro- 
duction of a body of myths such as we have described, 
but it requires that they should have been evolved in 
sets, each rising above that which preceded it, to a 
higher elevation of moral and religious sentiment. For 
these operations therefore a proportionate interval of 
time becomes absolutely necessary. 

As myths are invested with the attributes of the 
marvellous they have always originated in times, when 
the truth was unknown that all phenomena are regulated 
by invariable laws. At such periods every operation of 
nature is viewed as the result of the action of an inde- 
pendent power. The very notion of law is unknown. 

In those times when the light of contemporaneous 
history shines clearly, their generation becomes impos- 
sible. The mythic faculty perishes in exact proportion 
as the spirit of historical inquiry is created. 

All myths must take for their starting point the 
general idealization of the people among whom they 
arise. They must be the [embodiment of their feelings, 
their passions, and their tendencies. They represent 
the general ideas about nature, man, religion, and 
morals, as they are reflected in the inventor^s mind, 
and in the society in which he moves. 

The original creator of a myth is therefore limited in 
his powers of invention by the religious and moral 
atmosphere in which he breathes. He can only advance 
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beyond it in strict conformity with the laws of man's 
mental development. His work is to idealize current 
conceptions. He must start with the general views of 
man, religion, and morality, which are current in his 
day. 

The general laws which regulate the production of 
the modem novel are a fair exemplification of those 
which must have determined that of the myth. The 
novel writer is compelled to work in conformity with 
the idealization of his time. He takes for granted its 
ideas of religion and morality. Out of this atmosphere 
of thought and feeling he creates his characters. 
Creations widely different from these, even if possible 
ones, would not be acceptable to those for whom he 
writes. 

Yet he works at an advantage compared with the 
mythologist. The novelist lives and works in an age 
of inquiry and intellectual movement. He labours with 
a conscious purpose; the mythologist produces his 
myths spontaneously. He is therefore more fettered 
by the intellectual and moral conditions of his time. 

As myths are the productions of an unreflecting age 
they cannot embody recondite views of either man, re- 
ligion, or morality. They are the result of the unre- 
strained play of an imagination which personifies every 
thing. The creation of myths is not the result of the 
exercise of the powers of reflection. A philosopher 
cannot successfully fabricate one. It is necessary that 
they should embody the general idealization of which 
the author is only an unconscious unit. 

A myth which failed to embody the general idealiza- 
tion, would never obtain currency or belief. It would 
perish with its author. Such a myth, however good in 
itself, would be as certain of rejection as an unknown 
coin. 
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The incorporation into myths of ideas in advance of 
the general conceptions of the time can only be effected 
when they are introduced in very small proportions. 
Before a fresh advance can be made it is necessary 
that these should become incorporated into the general 
idealization. When this has been eflTected, a fresh de- 
velopment becomes a possibility. 

It is evident, therefore, that improvements can only 
be eflTected in the religious and moral aspect of myths 
by very gradual stages. The whole of society must be 
leavened with them before a fresh improvement in 
their character becomes possible. 

When considerable numbers of men are engaged in 
mythical creations, the preservation of identity of type 
must become a matter of the greatest difficulty. What 
then are the conditions under which this alone is 
possible ? 

When a number of artists are engaged in mythical 
creations, it is inevitable that the results should vary 
in conformity with the individual peculiarities of those 
engaged in their elaboration. But under certain cir- 
cumstances it is possible to preserve a common type of 
conception in the midst of a diversity, which is the 
necessary result of the action of individual minds. 
This can only be eflfected as long as they closely adhere 
to the idealization by which they are surrounded. The 
immutability of the original type of thought is the 
necessary condition of preserving this identity of con- 
ception. The moment they vary from it their creations 
must produce as great a divergency of type as the num- 
bers of the minds which are engaged in their elaboration. 

The more widely the belief in a mythic story is 
spread, the more rapid will be its subsequent develop- 
ments. But exactly in proportion to the powers of the 
artists to raise themselves above the conceptions of the 
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times^ or to introduce improved ideas in religion or 
morality^ must be the degree in which their respective 
creations must present a divergency from the original 
type. This tendency must have become more and 
more inevitable when those engaged in such develop- 
ments were animated by party spirit, or were widely 
separated from each other in opinion. 

In proportion, therefore, as we admit the possibility 
of a more rapid mythical development, we increase the 
certainty of a divergency of the original typical con- 
ception. If persons widely separated by place, mental 
endowment, or nationality, as must have been the case 
in the primitive Church, were to set themselves to de- 
velope a conception through a succession of mythical 
creations, unless there were influences at work to keep 
them close to the forms of the original idea, a diver- 
gency must be introduced into the creations exactly in 
proportion to the varied tendencies which animated 
the artists. According to the degree of the creative 
power and the life of a body of mythologists, it would 
be impossible to preserve a common type in their 
conceptions. 

Let us illustrate our meaning by an example. We 
will assume that the Gospels are mythical developments, 
and that the original starting point of the myths was 
a purely human Jesus, dramatised in conformity with 
the ideas then current as to the conception of the 
Messiah. 

If tlie mythologists, while they clothed their Jesus 
in a mythical drapery, intended to preserve a com- 
mon type of character, while they were working in 
different places, and under different conditions, it is 
evident that they could only have preserved an identity 
of character by confining themselves rigidly to the con- 
ditions of the original conception. The moment they 
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began to improve on it, or to incorporate new views 
into it, artists labouring under sucli conditions must 
have created not a character representing a unity, but 
a variety of portraitures, as widely divergent from each 
other as were the different conceptions at work in the 
minds of the mythologists. This divergency must have 
increased at every successive stage of the elaboration. 

The general form of the ancient mythical develop- 
ments has been evolved in strict conformity with these 
laws. Their theology and morality are embodiments of 
the conceptions of the time. Their men are embodiments 
of the heroic conception. They are all formed on the 
same general type of character, developed according to 
the fancy of the mythologists. Its Gods are its heroes 
on a larger scale, intensified in their virtues and their 
vices, or else they are personifications of the simple 
powers of nature. If the poet introduced into them 
improved conceptions of morality or religion, it is 
evident either that his ideas must have possessed but 
a very slight elevation above those current in his time, 
or that he must have thought it necessary to progress 
from the lower to the higher by very gradual stages 
of advancement. He has not invested his Gods with a 
higher morality than he has his men. The inhabitants 
of his Pantheon are animated by many of the meanest 
or the most odious passions of humanity. For one an- 
other they have neither esteem nor love. The passions 
of the times are reflected alike in every action of God 
or man. The whole is a portraiture of the manners 
of the age, not tending towards progressive improve- 
ment, but magnified on a scale of vastness. If im- 
provements in morality and religion could be attained 
by the creation of myths, such as we find in the times 
antecedent to history, the whole style and character of 
ancient mythology afibrds us the most indubitable 
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evidence, that the progress of improvement must have 
been preeminently slow. In the state of society, such 
as that represented by the myths, moral and religious 
progression must be the work not of generations but 
of ages. We shall have occasion to examine this sub- 
ject more fully hereafter. 

We are unable to determine on historical evidence 
the amount of progression of thought which took place 
within the mythic period, but as soon as we arrive 
beyond it we can ascertain on sufficiently trustworthy 
data both the degree and the law of growth. The 
Greek character, as it is presented to us by the first 
dawnings of history, is one very closely allied to its 
mythic type, both in its religious and moral aspects. 
A development has been brought about such as the 
altered conditions of society rendered inevitable, but 
the state of moral and religious enlightenment which 
separates the one from the other is unimportant. 
Throughout the whole of the historical ages its develop- 
ments in both these respects are very gradual ones. 
The morality of the historical Greek is unquestionably 
an improvement on that of the Homeric hero, still 
more on that of the Homeric God, but it continues 
the same in kind, humanized by the gradual improve- 
ments in civilization. Yet this improvement it had 
required ages to efiect. The popular religion was still 
the old mythical one. We must await the birth of the 
spirit of sceptical inquiry and of philosophic thought 
before either of them move at an accelerated ratio. 
Of all the states of the human mind the mythical is the 
most unsuited for producing improvements in either 
religion or morality. 

But according to the views of our opponents the 
conception of the Jesus of the Evangelists was elabo- 
rated out of primeval Judaism by a succession of 
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mythical creations. Christianity is a simple develop- 
ment out of Judaism, eflfected in conformity with the 
laws which regulate the operations of the human mind. 
Is this possible ? To enable us to answer this question, 
we must investigate the nature of that state of thought 
and feeling out of which this conception must have 
originated, and endeavour to ascertain the extent of 
the interval which lies between it and the portraiture 
of the Jesus of the Gospels. When we have ascertained 
this, we shall be able to form a definite conclusion 
whether it is possible that the one can have been 
evolved from the other in conformity with the known 
laws of human development, in the manner and during 
the time which the supporters of the mythic theory 
postulate for its production. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PBEPARA.TION MADE IN THE GENTILE WORLD FOR THE 

ADVENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 



The impngners and the advocates of the historical 
character of the Gospels are mutually agreed that 
Christianity was ushered into the world after a long 
course of historical events suited to prepare the way 
for its reception. Mankind had undergone a long 
course of education for it. It appeared at a period, 
when successions of independent causes, operating 
through the entire course of preceding history, had 
converged in the production of a state of things suited 
to facilitate its progress. The age in which it appeared 
was fitted to Christianity, and Christianity to the age. 
The sacred writers themselves assert the same truth 
when they declare that Christ appeared '^ in the ful- 
ness of time.*^ 

While both parties agree as to the fact of such pre- 
paration, they diSer as to the relation in which pre- 
vious thought stood to Christianity, and wholly in the 
point of view in which they contemplate it. 

The former maintain that this preparation consisted 
in the gradual unfolding of events in their natural 
order by a long course of developments. Of these 
Christianity was the culmination, and arose out of them 
in the course of natural sequence. The latter consider 
that these developments, although they sprung out of 
each other by a succession of causes, were the mani- 
festations of purpose, will, and contrivance, by which a 
superintending Providence accommodated the whole 
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course of preceding events to Christianity. According 
to the one view, Christianity was the simple culmina- 
tion of a long succession of natural causes sponta- 
neously evolving themselves ; the cHmax, in fact, to 
which they all tended as the result of inevitable law 
wrought out by a natural course of evolution. Accord- 
ing to the other, Christianity and the whole course of 
history were correlated to each other by the power of 
a designing mind. 

A precisely similar diflference of opinion exists as to 
the correlations observable in the natural world, fie- 
specting the fact that things are thus correlated there 
is no disagreement. The air which we breathe is 
correlated to animal and vegetable life, to light and 
sound. Man is correlated to coal. The number of 
such correlations in nature is all but infinite. One 
class of philosophers discern in them manifestations of 
purpose, will, and a designing mind, eflfecting its 
decrees through the agency of law. The other reject 
this inference. 

Exactly similar is the controversy which exists be- 
tween the opponents and those who maintain the super- 
natural origin of Christianity. They admit the fact of 
the correlation between it and the historical develop- 
ments of man. They differ as to its cause. 

There is also another source of disagreement. The 
opponent of the historical character of the Gospels 
maintains, that a very inconsiderable interval separated 
the last development of man from the primitive form 
of Christianity. The believer, on the contrary, asserts 
that this interval is so broad, that it would have been 
unable to have been bridged over by the unassisted 
powers of man, and that a divine interposition was 
necessary to accomplish it. The one considers that 
man has developed himself in a long chain, of which 
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Cbristianity is one of the links. The other denies this 
whole theory. 

But as all are agreed that a course of preparation 
preceded the introduction of Christianity, it will be 
necessary briefly to describe its nature. 

Both parties will agree that the whole course of pre- 
vious history was the drama in which its diflferent 
scenes were laid. It was twofold. 
First, in the Gentile world. 
Secondly, in the Jewish Church. 
The most prominent fact in the world's history at 
the appearance of Christianity was the full establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire. The whole course of 
history had now converged in its erection. This em- 
pire formed the most remarkable preparation for Chris- 
tianity in the Gentile world. 

The believer in the supernatural origin of Christianity 
asserts that the growth of the Roman empire was the 
direct result of a Providence superintending the aSairs 
of men. All the preceding events of history had con- 
tributed to it. If many of them had happened other- 
wise, its erection would have been impossible. Its 
growth was gradual. It was the result of centuries of 
wondrous effort, and indomitable perseverance. A city 
slowly spread its influenoe over Italy, and Italy con- 
quered the civilized world. Bach opponent attacked 
her not in the hour of its own strength, or of Rome's 
weakness, but when these conditions were reversed, 
and fell before her. If they had appeared at an earlier 
stage of her history, they would have overmatched her ; 
if they had united in attacking her, she must have 
fallen beneath their blows. In surveying her history 
through its length and breadth the conclusion forced 
on the mind is that Providence had decreed to her the 
empire of the world. 
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There is no dispute about these facts between the 
believer in, and the denier of the supernatural origin 
of the Gospels. 

How then did the empire prepare the way for 
Christianity ? 

First, its establishment crushed out the old nation- 
alities. A universal empire produced a need for a 
universal religion. 

The destruction of the old nationalities was an almost 
necessary condition for the establishment of Christi- 
anity. They were animated by an intense feeling of 
hostility to each other. Difference of race implied 
hatred and mutual estrangement. Even small states 
of the same race, such as those of Greece, lived in a 
condition of chronic warfare. Different nations were 
separated from each other by deep feelings of aliena- 
tion. They felt few common bonds of interest. But 
the might of Rome crushed these nationalities and 
gradually modified them by subjecting them to a com- 
mon dominion. She forced on them mutual peace. 
Under her dominion they acquired a feeling of mutual 
interest. The old acerbities wore out. It produced 
in them the consciousness of a common humanity. 

Had Christianity appeared at any previous period of 
the world's history, she would have encountered the 
fiercest spirit of mutual alienation ; had she arisen two 
or three centuries earlier, she would have found that 
people which was now enforcing universal peace with 
the strong hand of power, in the full career of its 
conquests ; if her advent had been antedated less than 
a single century, she would not only not have fouud 
the nationalities unextinguished, but Rome and Italy 
drenched in civil blood. She presented herself at the 
very acme of time. The Fabii, the Claudii, the Sci- 
pios, Sylla and Marius, Pompeius and Caesar, Brutus, 
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Cassius, Antonius and Octavius had prepared the way 
of the Lord. 

' The old religions were intensely national and local. 
No less so was the older religion of the Roman state. 
From their nature they were incapable of becoming 
the religion of mankind. The empire, which united in 
one body politic all the races of civilized man and no 
inconsiderable number of those designated barbarians, 
discovered the existence of a want. She proclaimed 
the need of a religion suited not to a nation, but to 
man. When she uttered this proclamation, Christi- 
anity arose, and offered for universal acceptance, not 
a religion fitted for a race only, but one suited for man. 

Secondly, in crushing the nationalities, the empire 
destroyed the vitality of the national reUgions, and 
with it belief in their truth. The course of free in- 
quiry had shaken them. The empire crushed them. 

This result was not designed by her policy, but it 
followed from it as a consequence. 

The old religions were the religions of nations and of 
races. They were all essentially poetical. Acceptable 
service could only be rendered to the Deity in a par- 
ticular locality, nor was he pleased with the worship of 
men of alien race. The expansion or the retrogression 
of national life was alike fatal to them. They could 
make no proselytes. Among men of uncongenial race 
they languished. 

The original Roman reHgion was of a precisely simi- 
lar description. While devoted to his own religion, 
policy forced the Roman to be liberal to that of others* 
As the empire widened, he offered the Gods of the 
conquered nations a domicile in his city. But the 
transplanted Gods could not transplant the faith of 
their original worshippers. They languished in their 
new abode. Every fresh addition to the Pantheon de- 

I 
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stroyed a portion of the faith in the divinity of its 
original occupants, without acquiring any for the new 
comer. Rome was conscious that her own religion 
was inadequate to the wants of her extensive empire. 
She sought to supply the want by incorporating the 
different national worships with her own. ' The diffe- 
rent Gods speedily subverted the belief of each other's 
Deity. 

This result had been greatly facilitated by the pro- 
gress of philosophic thought. The poetic religions 
had been the creations of the imagination. They were 
utterly unable to stand the test of reason. Investiga- 
tion of any kind generated a spirit of scepticism. 
For a considerable period unbelief in the popular reli- 
gions had been the secret creed of educated society. 
It gradually permeated one class after another, until 
the old popular fables had become a subject of derision. 
The age in which Christianity appeared was one of 
intense scepticism. All religious beliefs had fallen 
into decay. 

The times therefore were exactly suited for the ad- 
vent of a religion such as Christianity. The decay of 
the old religions had occasioned a deep void in the 
human mind. She came forth as a religion suited to 
fill up that void. They perished through their irra- 
tionality. She presented to man a rational religion. 
They were the idealizations of races only. She ap- 
peared as the religion of man. 

If Christianity had appeared at an early period of 
history, she would have encountered the old religions 
in their origin. The existence of active faith in them 
would have impeded her progress. If a few centuries 
later they would have arrayed against her some rem- 
nants of their strength. Her appearance at the par- 
ticular period of the world's history, when she unques- 
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tionably originated, enabled her to assault them in the 
hour of their utmost decrepitude. As respects man^s 
religious wants she was manifested at the very fulness 
of time. 

The third important point of preparation which the 
Roman empire made for Christianity consisted in the 
universal diffusion of civilization which took place under 
its shade. By it both the work and the progress of 
the Missionary was greatly facilitated. 

The second great development of the Gentile world, 
as a preparation for Christianity, was the great move- 
ment of the Greek mind in the direction of philosophic 
thought, an influence which had burst its original limits 
and extended itself over the Roman world. 

It bore a negative and a positive aspect ;' a negative 
one in what it uprooted; a positive one in what it 
created. As an influence the former was more power- 
ful than the latter. 

The spirit of philosophical speculation had pushed 
itself into every department of human thought. No- 
thing divine or human had obtained exemption from 
its investigations. It had discussed, with the spirit of 
the freest inquiry, alike religion, morality, the mind of 
man, the universe, the principles of political society, 
and had striven to penetrate the regions of ontology. 
Human science had been created. 

But the philosopher had failed in creating a religion. 
His reasonings destroyed all faith in those believed in 
by the vulgar ; and when he attempted to unfold the 
Divine nature, he felt himself embarked on the ocean of 
interminable doubt. He presented to the mind ab- 
stractions, or pantheistic conceptions, but no personal 
God. If a God at all, his Deity was the God of the 
intellect, not of the heart. He was order, or fate, or 
the active power in nature ; but he was void of the 

I 2 
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affections of holiness or love. In him there was nothing 
corresponding to the affections of the human heart. 
He was no gracious God of Providence with whom the 
soul could hold communion, nor was he accessible to 
prayer. Man requires a God who is intellect, but much 
more one who has heart. But a God with affections, 
philosophy not only failed to supply, but pronounced 
to be an impossibility. 

The speculations of the philosophers proved the 
inability of the human intellect to create a religion 
suitable to the wants of man. They created a spiritual 
famine, and tried to appease it by presenting men with 
husks. But the mind was unsatisfied. It longed to 
know its relations to the spiritual world. Philosophy 
filled it with uncertainty, without satisfying one single 
craving. Never in the history of man was there a 
period when a Divine interposition was more necessary, 
if such interposition was possible. Scepticism was 
rife. The old was passing away. The longings of the 
human spirit were producing religions of wild extra- 
vagance. At this crisis Christianity arose, and pre- 
sented itself as a rational solution of the aspirations of 
the mind. 

But philosophy had succeeded better in investigating 
the principles of moral obligation. She had determined 
their great outlines. But the Platonic dialogues show 
that the result was not entirely satisfactory. She was 
unable to reduce them to principles of pure reason. 
But here again she disclosed the existence of a void 
which she was wholly unable to fill. While she dis- 
covered the main outlines of the moral law, she laid 
completely bare the weakness of moral motive. She 
was unable to supply one of sufficient power to make 
the moral law a practical reahty. She pointed out 
what was right, but how to make the right actual, she 
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was unable to discover. This inability she openly 
declared. Whatever she might help to accomplish for 
select minds, she declared that she could find no motive 
which could impart vitality to the masses.* 

In her attempts to discover a motive of power suffi- 
cient to make the moral law a reality in man, her 
failure was no less signal than in inventing a religion. 
Man not only wanted to know what he ought to do, but 
to be supplied with a power to enable him to do it. 
At the time when this want was become completely 
manifest, and man^s inability to supply it proved, 
Christianity appeared, announcing her ability to supply 
it, and actually breathed a new vitality into the human 
bosom. 

But these investigations into morality afibrded not 
only a negative but a positive preparation. They 
created a body of ideas suited for the embodiment of 
Christian conceptions. They also aided to propagate 
ideas on moraHty which they and Christianity held in 

* The Ethics of Aristotle is nnqnestionably the most important work 
on man's moral natare which was produced by the ancient world. The 
philosopher has handled the whole question with a masterly analysis. 
If we wish to get a correct idea of the despair with which philosophy 
contemplated the improvement of the masses of mankind, it is neces- 
sary to read the whole of the conclusion of this remarkable work. 
After the fullest discussion of man and the motives on which virtuous 
conduct rested, what good did he hope to accomplish by his labours ? 
He tells us plainly that his expectations were of a most limited character. 
He hoped to do something with a few choice spirits, but he says posi- 
tively that he was wholly unable to reach the masses of mankind. 
" Reasonings," says he, " are unable to impel the many to what is good 
and noble ; for they are not naturally disposed to yield obedience to shame 
but to fear ; nor to abstain from bad things on account of their being 
disgraceful, but on account of punishment ; for living by passion, they 
pursue their peculiar pleasures, and avoid the opposite pains ; but of 
what is morally beautiful and truly pleasant, they have not even a 
conception, being devoid of all taste for it/' — (Nicomachean Ethics, 
BookX.) 
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ooramon. They prepared the field in which Chris- 
tianity sowed the seed. 

Nor was the philosopher successful in creating the 
idea of a perfect man or of a perfect state. In specu- 
lating on these subjects, he forgot to lay his founda- 
tion in the unalterable laws of our moral being. He 
strove to teach nature how to effect this work better, 
instead of placing himself in the position of her dis- 
ciple. His perfect man is therefore always marked 
with some manifest imperfection. Whether he attemp- 
ted to depict such a character or the image of a perfect 
state, the philosopher always ended by rooting out 
some of the holiest and best affections which nature 
had implanted in the human bosom. 

Nor where the philosopher failed had the poet been 
more successful. 

The poet was compelled to work in the ideal atmos- 
phere by which he was surrounded. This limited him 
to a certain type in his creations, above which he was 
unable to elevate himself. His Deities he could only 
develope on the principles of the original myths. His 
heroes are formed on the same model. He clothed 
them with the idealized feelings of those in the midst 
of whom he lived. He did not attempt to create more 
and iQore perfect types. He therefore never rises 
higher than existing notions of religious and moral 
obligation. The hero is invested with the virtues and 
vices of the age in which he lived. The God exhibits 
the same on a gigantic scale. The Greek poet has 
never attempted to depict a perfect man. 

Another of the important preparations for the advent 
of Christianity was the philosophic discussions on the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The possi- 
bility of the existence of the soul after death had been 
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recognised from very early times. Nothing however 
could be more gloomy than the old poetic conceptions 
of the Greek under- world, the habitation of departed 
spirits. Their immortality was dreary, cheerless, pow- 
erless, shadowy, unsubstantial. The belief in it was 
not the result of the convictions of reason, but was 
founded on instincts in human nature, which connect 
man with the spiritual world. Even if it was not 
entirely devoid of a moral influence, it was a small 
and frequently a perverted one. 

These notions perished when the touchstone of 
rational investigation was applied to them. 

The nature of man^s future destiny formed one of 
the earliest subjects of philosophical speculation. The 
philosopher was unable to establish the belief in man^s 
immortality on evidence before which reason felt it 
necessary to bow. Still a belief in it in some form was 
a tenet of the larger number of philosophic sects. 
Yet entire schools denied its possibility. But although 
he was unable to establish it on pure principles of 
reason, the constant discussions which it underwent in 
the philosophic schools tended to give the doctrine a 
general currency. In their hands it passed through a 
purifying process. The old beliefs in Tartarus and 
Elysium perished, and an idea of immortality was 
created more worthy of human aspiration. Amidst 
the uncertainties in which it was shrouded, it had 
awakened a general anxiety for deeper certainty res- 
pecting man's condition after death, and a wide-spread 
desire for immortality. 

But the philosopher was unable to invest his doctrine 
with a moral aspect. Ignorant of the Divine govern- 
ment of the Universe he was unable to enforce it as a 
state in which men would be rewarded or punished 
according to their deeds. He could not bring the doe^ 
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trine to bear on the conscience, or make it subservient 
to the production of an increased feeling of respon- 
sibility. His God was not the moral Governor of the 
Universe, and therefore cared nothing about what was 
done by man. He created aspirations which he could 
not satisfy. Christianity came forward and offered her- 
self as their solution. The philosopher acted as an 
effectual pioneer to the heralds of immortality. 

But the teaching of the philosophers on the moral 
order of the Universe was as a preparation for 
Christianity purely negative. Its secrets they were 
unable to unfold. They took no bright view of its 
future destinies. They were unable to conceive of the 
order of Providence as an arrangement of a wise and 
loving Father. They therefore for the most part took 
refuge in a doctrine of fate, or banished the Creator 
of the Universe into a pleroma freed from the cares 
of its government, which they committed into the hands 
of subordinate agents, or left it utterly uncared for. 

It is very important to observe the aspect of sad- 
ness which all ancient speculation on the future pros- 
pects of man presents. The dogma of the indefinite 
future perfectibility of man was no doctrine of the 
philosophic schools. Modem speculators consider all 
the developments of man as so many stages of advance 
leading to a more glorious future. Ancient speculators 
took the reverse course. With them man^s glories 
were in the past; his future prospects sombre. A 
gloomy view of man^s future was impressed on nearly 
all the speculators of the ancient world. They felt 
society crumbling around them, without any prospect 
of its regeneration by imparting to it fresh principles 
of vitality. No ancient speculator dreamed that a 
future millennium of perfection was awaiting the 
human race. 
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But the darkness of night is the preparation for the 
dawn of day. The darkness of human hopes had 
attained its acme. Eeligion, morality, aud old political 
institutions were dissolving before the eyes of men. At 
this very period Christianity arose proclaiming a brighter 
future to mankind. 

Oriental speculations had been travelling Westward, 
and prior to the period when Christianity appeared, 
they had made some impression on Greek and Eoman 
thought. They introduced to Western thought the 
idea of the possibility of an Incarnation. 

This idea was familiar to the Oriental religions, and 
formed a portion of their Pantheism. But in its pro- 
gress Westward, it had undergone a variety of trans- 
formations. It presented itself in the form of a number 
of intelligences, intermediate between the supreme 
God and the material world, of which they were the 
originators and authors, and between whom and it 
they were the connecting links. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise influence 
which these views had exerted prior to the advent of 
Christianity. Their progress Westward seems to have 
been nearly contemporaneous with it, or only slightly 
to have preceded it. After its appearance they pre- 
sented themselves in every variety of form. They 
obtained a home at Alexandria, and spread among the 
Western Oriental races. 

Between Christianity and these views there is a wide 
divergency. The Oriental doctrine of an incarnation, in 
whatever form it developed itself, was purely physical 
and pantheistic. That of Christianity is wholly moral 
and personal. Still it would be naturally suited to 
facilitate the progress of the nobler doctrine by render- 
ing the conception less startling. But there is not 
only a total absence of proof that it had penetrated the 
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mind of Judea at the time when Christianity arose, but 
we have the strongest evidence that such conceptions 
were alien to the whole range of Jewish thought. 

We are ready, however, to concede that the existence 
of the idea of an incarnation had thus become a possi- 
bility. 

But it is one thing to conceive of it as possible. It 
is another to invest such a creation of the imagination 
with the attributes of a Christ. 

The third great preparation for Christianity made in 
the Gentile world consisted in the wide diffusion of the 
Greek language, and in the creation of that peculiar 
form of it in which the Christian Scriptures have been 
recorded. 

The formation of a language capable of embodying 
a revelation is a necessary condition of its existence. 
Unless each individual man has a supernatural illumi- 
nation directly imparted to his mind, the only medium 
through which a revelation can be imparted to him is 
through the instrumentality of a sufficiently developed 
language. 

All advanced stages of thought are only possible 
when a language exists suitable for their embodiment. 
Thought and language are mutually correlated to one 
another. Thought first creates language, and language 
exerts a reflex action on thought. Language is the 
mind's instrument in thinking. It embodies all man's 
experiences of the past. A high order of thought 
cannot be expressed in a language of inferior type. It 
would have been impossible for Plato or Aristotle either 
to have thought or written in the language of the Red 
Indian or the Caffre. 

The Greek tongue was one of the finest instruments 
of thought which has ever been produced by man. It 
was the result of, and embodied in itself a record of 
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all the previous activities of the Greek mind. To its 
formation they had all contributed. It was capable of 
expressing every form of thought. As such it was 
exactly suited to become the language of a divine reve- 
lation. 

This language had passed through several successive 
stages of growth. Its last development expressly 
fitted it to become the language of Christianity. This 
consisted in the creation of that peculiar form of it 
called Hellenistic Greek. 

In this dialect Oriental and Greek modes of thinking 
had eflfected a union. During the course of its creation 
it had embodied in the Greek tongue the tone of 
thought which had hitherto been the exclusive inhe- 
ritance of the Jewish people. This embodiment was a 
necessary condition for the Greek language becoming 
a suitable vehicle for the reception and communication 
of Christianity. It baptized the language of the poet, 
the historian, the orator, and the philosopher, with the 
ideas of the psalmist and the prophet. 

Its creation was due to no fortuitous accident, but 
to a long chain of historical causes. Had any one of 
them been otherwise this instrument of thought would 
never have existed. 

Of these the conquests of Alexander were the most 
important. The next in importance was the reign of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. Various other events also 
contributed their share. Through means of these a 
considerable portion of the Jewish people became 
Grecized. 

All the various political events which led to the for- 
mation of the empire of Alexander, and which grew 
out of it, were thus a precondition of Christianity, and 
a preparation for it. Alexander, without intending it, 
was a pioneer of Christ. All the preceding political 
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events of the Greek world were the pioneers of Alex- 
ander. 

As respects the Greek language Christianity appeared 
at the very fulness of time. If she had arisen a cen- 
tury or two earlier, the Greek tongue would have been 
unable to embody her theology. 

If Christianity had been forced to express herself in 
Classical Latin, humanly speaking she would have 
proved a failure. Her doctrines would have been un- 
able to have been expressed in this language. It was 
only after the gradual spread of Christianity among 
the Eomanized nations that Latin became slowly 
capable of expressing the ideas of theology. The 
great portion of the early Christian writers wrote in 
Greek. 

Still more unfit for its reception would have been the 
earlier Latin, or any of the barbarous and merely local 
tongues. 

Had Christianity spoken in the Hebrew language, 
she would never have succeeded in penetrating the 
Western world, the destined scenes of her most glorious 
triumphs. 

A peculiarity of the Hellenistic dialect is the facility 
with which it admits of nearly literal translation. This 
rendered it particularly suitable for becoming the in- 
strument through which Christianity was to be commu- 
nicated. The importance of this will be best estimated, 
if we consider the obstacles with which the translation 
of its Scriptures would have been attended if they had 
been written in the language of Thucydides or of 
Plato. 

But the wide diffusion of the Greek language 
throughout the Oriental and Occidental world, was 
another special adaptation of the Greek tongue to 
Christianity. At no other period of history were civi- 
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lized men so generally capable of expressing themselves 
through the medium of a single tongue. This was one 
of the causes of her rapid progress. 

Alexander's conquests had spread it in the Bast. 
The establishment of the Eoman empire, which had 
incorporated Greek civilization with itself, had propa- 
gated it in the West. The exact period when Chris- 
tianity appeared was the time of its widest diffusion. 

This wide diffusion was the result of all the causes 
which had been acting on the events of previous his- 
tory. 

If Christianity had appeared at an earlier period, 
instead of finding a universal language prepared for 
her utterances, she must have addressed mankind 
through a multitude of dialects, many of them in which 
writing was unknown. The detriment which she 
would have sustained from this cause alone is best 
estimated by a reference to the obstacles which the 
existence of a multitude of unformed tongues places in 
the way of the modem missionary. 

Thus the events of history in the Gentile world have 
been correlated to Christianity through an infinite 
variety and nicety of adjustment. The laws which 
regulate the developments of political society and the 
mind of man by their several and united action, have 
prepared the way of the Lord. The impugner of the 
historical character of the Gospels considers that the 
laws of natural development are sufficient to account 
for this. His opponent is of opinion that such corre- 
lations are proofs of the presence of mind, will, pur- 
pose, design, and of a superintending Providence. 
Respecting the actual facts both parties must agree 
that such a correlation actually existed. This is not a 
matter of theory but of fact. Christianity came into 
the world at a time exactly suited for ^ its propagation. 
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and precisely at a period when it was most wanted. 
The whole course of previous histoiy had prepared the 
way for it. Had a few links in the chain been want- 
ing, Christianity might have perished at the hour of 
her birth. We shall not discuss the cause of these 
remarkable correlations. The fact that they exist is 
sufficient for our argument. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PREPARATIONS MADE BY PROVIDENCE FOR THE 

INTRODUCTION OP CHRISTIANITY THROUGH THE 

DEVELOPMENTS OF JUDAISM. 



The workings of Providence in the Gentile world 
furnished Christianity with the instrumentality by 
means of which it was successfully propagated. They 
had little to do with its direct elaboration. The course 
of events and the progress of thought had created a 
state of things which was the pre-condition of its exis- 
tence. But neither of them was the author of the 
Christian ideas. The preparation for their develop- 
ment must be sought in the history of the Jewish 
race. 

If Christianity be a divine revelation, it must be 
conceded as an historical fact that it emerged out of 
Judaism. It is consequently of the utmost importance 
that we should have a clear comprehension of the rela- 
tion of the one to the other. But if the mythic theory 
be true, Christianity is a natural growth out of Juda- 
ism, according to the laws of development of the 
human mind. It must therefore not only have been a 
preparation for Christianity, but its parent. We can- 
not determine the possibility of this without ascertain- 
ing the interval which separates them. 

It will be necessary for the purposes of our argument 
to ascertain the nature of that state of Jewish thought 
and feeling, out of which Christianity originated, and 
carefully to determine the interval which separates the 
one from the other. 
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For this purpose we will first take a brief view of 
the religion and morality of the Old Testament, and 
the progress of their gradual development. We shall 
then examine the nature of its Messianic predictions, 
and investigate the development of the Messianic idea 
between the cessation of the prophetic period and the 
advent, and determine the elements which it supplied 
for the creation of the conception of a Christ. It will 
then be necessary to ascertain the precise state of 
thought and feeling, out of which, if it be a mythical 
creation, the conception of the Jesus of the Evangel- 
ists must have originated. This will place us in a 
position to address ourselves directly to our argument. 

The Old Testament contains two developments of 
Judaism in its moral and religious aspect, that of the 
Law, and that of the Psalmists and the Prophets. The 
latter of these represents Judaism in its highest cul- 
mination. To these followed a third period of partial 
development, but of still more serious declension. 
This embraces the interval which lies between the ter- 
mination of the prophetical period and the advent. 

The religious and moral aspects of the first stage of 
Judaism present us with a religion and morality only 
suited to an infantine state of the human mind. In 
one point it advanced above the religions by which it 
was surrounded, in its doctrine of the Unity of God. 
But its worship was unspiritual ; its morality was that 
of a barbarous age ; its political institutions were only 
suited for a nation in a low state of civilization. 

As a religion it was an accommodation to the exist- 
ing state of the human mind. The truth of the Divine 
Unity was one too sublime to be accepted by the 
national mind in its fulness. Its clear light was dark- 
ened by being enshrouded in a cloud of localism, 
ritualism, and symbolism. 
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The greatest peculiarity of Jewish theolpgy is, that 
while it contains the conception of God as the great 
Creator of the Universe, it narrows the conception of 
him into that of the National God of the Jewish people. 

The reason of this was the state of the human mind 
in which the religion originated. Men could form no 
conception of the Deity except as a national God. He 
could only receive acceptable service in peculiar places 
and from particular races. The conception of man^s 
brotherhood did not exist. Consequently it was im- 
possible to conceive of God as the great Father of the 
human family. 

The doctrine of the existence of one Almighty God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, was the great anta- 
gonistic element to the religions by which it was sur- 
rounded. While those from their partial character 
were devoid of all powers of improvement, this great 
principle made Judaism capable of developing itself 
into higher and better forms. In proportion as the idea 
became expanded, and impressed on the national 
theology, it was certain to throw off the lower elements 
by which it was encrusted. The notion of the locality of 
Deity could not co-exist beside that of the universal God. 

The low state of mind to which the original form 
of Judaism was addressed is shown by the ritualistic 
and symbolical character of its worship. 

To the ordinary worshipper the Jewish service was 
one addressed exclusively to his senses. It was a wor- 
ship performed not by him but for him. The Priest 
was the only person who had access to Deity. The 
acceptable place of worship was not a man^s own home, 
from whence might ascend the service of the heart 
and life, but a distant temple where the priests were 
performing a daily round of sacrifices and rites. Here 
the Jew was taught to believe that Jehovah had his 
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special habitation, and that he contemplated it with 
peculiar delight. Every act of worship had to be 
offered in a prescribed form to make it acceptable. 
The ritual was preeminently elaborate. The wor- 
shipper^ when his conscience was oppresserd with sin, 
was taught to slaughter an animal and present its 
blood on the altar as an atonement. Outward impuri- 
ties made a man unclean. Outward ordinances were 
the media of cleansing. Only a few rays of light could 
penetrate to the worshipper through a crowd of dark 
symbols and unmeaning rites. 

Such a religion was suited to a state of mind to 
which spiritual worship was unknown. It inspired the 
sentiment of awe with respect to the Deity, and darkly 
pointed him out as the punisher of sin. As such it 
feebly announced the doctrine of man's responsibility. 

Nothing tends to give us a deeper impression of the 
low state of religion for which primitive Judaism was 
adapted, than the entire absence of any provision in 
the Mosaic institutes for a system of religious teaching. 
Its priests were sacrificers and warriors, but not scribes. 
If they acted in the latter capacity, it was only to 
explain points of ritual. Bodily, not mental capacity 
was the qualification for their office. At the period of 
the greatest mental maturity, they ceased from active 
functions ; and only entered on them in the maturity 
of bodily strength. If the Mosaic symbolism was 
intended as a means of propagating religious truth, 
nothing was more requisite than a body of preachers, 
whose duty it should have been to teach its secret 
meaning. But of such an institution we find no trace. 
Whatever symbolical meaning it was intended to 
convey was left wholly to the worshipper to learn for 
himself. It must have been therefore small ; for the 
power to see deeper meanings in the elaborate cere- 
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monial, must have been far beyond the ken of an 
ordinary Jew. In the absence of an authorized system 
of instruction, if the interpretation of an elaborate 
symbolism is intrusted to the individual mind, it must 
soon produce an endless system of extravagance. 

The small degree in which the earlier Jew was pene- 
trated by the more spiritual aspect of his religion is 
shown by his habitual tendency to fall off into the 
idolatry of the surrounding nations. This proves that 
his views could have been little elevated above them. 
Had a wide interval separated their religious ideas, 
such apostacies would have been impossible. Enlight- 
ened theists cannot at once fall into degraded forms 
of idolatry. It is impossible to entertain worthy views 
of the great Creator of the Universe and a few months 
after to be prostrate before a Baal or an Ashtaroth, The 
constant apostacies of the Jews are only explicable on 
the principle that their religious views must have 
borne a striking affinity to those of the surrounding 
nations. The connecting link was the localism of their 
conception of the Deity, their absence of spirituality 
of mind, and the ritualism and symbolism of their 
worship. 

The moral conceptions of the Jew bore a close 
analogy to his religion. As his religion consisted of 
outward service, his morality was law, exhibited in the 
form of positive precept. When he had obeyed this, 
he had fulfilled all moral obligation. His Ten Com* 
mandments were so many literal precepts. He had no 
Sermon on the Mount to unfold the eternal principles 
of right on which they rested. 

But the history shows us that the morality of the 
law, such as it was, was very imperfectly realized in 
either the coi;iceptions or the practices of the people. 
The portraitures of the hero and the saint, such as wq 
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meet with them in the book of Judges, are evidently 
the embodiments of the popular conception of holiness. 

None of the eminent Jewish worthies ever withheld 
himself from a deed of blood. This characteristic is 
stamped on the Jewish hero throughout the whole 
course of his history. The slaughter of a multitude of 
opponents produces in him no sentiment of horror. 
We do not say this for the purpose of depreciating his 
character. It was great for the age in which he lived. 
But such was the moral feeling of his race. He saw 
nothing wrong in taking unsparing vengeance on his 
enemies, and destroying them without discrimination 
in the mass. 

The ideal of the heroic and moral character of the 
early Jew may be considered as exhibited in such men 
as Ehud, Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. 
They were the great men of their race and nation. 
We must not expect to find inferior men practising a 
higher order of morality. In fact the book of Judges 
supplies us with unequivocal evidence, that among the 
masses the moral standard was a low one. Morality 
cannot attain a sudden elevation above the principles 
and conditions of the times. The Jewish worthies 
must not be judged by the standard of Christianity, or 
even of a higher civilization than their own. 

Amidst many of the harsher aspects of morality, the 
natural products of a barbarous age, the Mosaic code 
presents us with many instances of legislation of a 
milder character. A remarkable instance of this was 
the institution of the cities of refuge. The spirit of 
private revenge was deeply seated in the minds of the 
tTewish race. Its morality deemed it lawful. But this 
was carried to the extremest limit. It confounded all 
the distinctions between the most unintentional homi- 
cide and the most deliberate murder. Public feeling 
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sanctioned the revenging of the former by the blood of • 
the unfortunate agent no less than of the latter. The 
Mosaic legislation, unable to uproot the imperfect 
morality of the times, tried to palliate its eflfects. It 
secured the accidental homicide from the consequences 
of his misfortune, if he could succeed in efifecting his 
escape to a city which it surrounded with the sanctions 
of religion, before the avenger of blood overtook him. 
But even then it did not venture to restore him to the 
freedom to which he was entitled. He was compelled 
to remain there until the High Priest^s death ; if ho 
left it before, it was at the peril of his life. 

The Mosaic legislation about theft is another in- 
stance of mildness* but it was only suited where wealth 
was small, and where commerce was unknown. It 
remarkably contrasts with the harsher features of 
the law, which recognised the principle of retaliation. 
In common with the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, it 
permitted personal injuries to be compensated by a 
pecuniary payment. This is a characteristic of all 
semi-barbarous races, and is no proof of a feeling of 
humanity. The Mosaic law likewise protects the 
stranger. Towards the alien Judaism in subsequent 
ages assumed a harsher form. The desert encamp- 
ment contained a mixed multitude who afterwards 
became incorporated with the nation. The hour of 
Jewish exclusiveness had not yet arrived. 

The first great development which took place in the 
Jewish mind resulted through the establishment of 
the Schools of the Prophets, of which Samuel was the 
author. The interval in religious aad moral thought 
is great, which separates the Mosaic from the culmina- 
tion of the prophetic period. 

ITie institution of the prophets breathed an element 
of spirituality into Judaism. Throughout the whole 
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course of the history of the Jewish Church, the Pro- 
phetical stands in marked antagonism to the Priestly 
and Ritualistic element. These Schools seem to have 
been established for the express purpose of providing 
against it a counteracting power. 

The contrast is a very striking one throughout the 
whole course of the Old Testament history. The priest 
performed ceremonies and rites : the prophet preached. 
The priest was indissolubly united with all the localiz- 
ing associations of the temple worship : several of the 
prophets stood aloof from it altogether ; and if they 
performed priestly functions, performed them elsewhere. 
They admitted the authority of the old ritual; but, 
like St. Paul in his estimate of the relative value of 
gifts and graces, they pointed out a more excellent 
way. 

The efforts of the prophets were directed to the un- 
folding of the moral and spiritual elements in religion, 
and in enforcing on men their obligations. Compared 
with these, the ritual was a subject of their positive 
depreciation. They invariably proclaim the superiority 
of moral duties to ritual observances, and of the pure 
heart to the outward act. With them obedience is 
better than sacrifice, and the most acceptable worship 
which man can render to his Maker is the surrender of 
his heart. They go further, and pronounce ritualistic 
worship, even though it be the Mosaic ordinances 
themselves, when separated from the moral and the 
spiritual, an abomination. 

The effect exerted on the popular mind by the pro- 
phetic teaching was limited. To this abundant testi- 
mony is borne by the histories of the Kings and 
Chronicles. These books are marked by nearly the same 
moral and religious aspects as the earlier ones. The 
ritualistic and idolatrous element still predominates in 
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the popular mind. Periods of reformation alternate with 
periods of apostacy. The moral element as witnessed 
by the history still continues low. But the prophetic 
teaching generated a select body of spiritual worshippers. 
The fall efifects of it were not manifested until after the 
chastisement of the Captivity. It then produced the 
fruit of the subversion of those idolatrous tendencies 
by which the people had been so long animated. 

This fact is a proof against the authors of the mythic 
theory that the progress of such developments is a very 
slow , one. It took no less a space of time than the 
whole interval between the Exodus and the Captivity 
firmly to plant the principles of Monotheism in the 
Jewish mind. If Judaism is assumed to be a develop- 
ment purely human, the rate of its growth is given in 
the interval which separates the Mosaic legislation from 
the culmination of the prophetical period. Will it be 
pretended that Christianity is separated by a less in- 
terval from the Judaism out of which it must have 
originated, if its origin is simply human ? 

But there is one development which is brought before 
us in the prophetic period of Judaism which is particu- 
larly worthy of our attention, viz. the intense spirituality 
of the Psalmists and of several of the prophets. It 
forms one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
history of man. 

The Psalmists stand on a higher level in this respect 
than the Prophets, with the one exception of Isaiah. 
Their longings after God and desire to be like Him are 
intense. They appear to live in almost a continual 
perception of the Divine presence, though clouded with 
occasional fits of despondency. The whole order of 
the world, in their eyes, is regulated by the providential 
government of God. In the midst of their depressions, 
they still determine to hope in Him. They have 
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attained the perception that the rites of sacrifice can 
have no real value in the eyes of the Sovereign Lord 
of the Universe. So close is the walk with God, which 
many of the- Psalms present us with, that the Christian 
Church has found them the best means of embodying 
her aspirations. 

This spirituality is the more remarkable when we 
take into consideration the darkness in many important 
points with which it was united. The glimpses of the 
doctrine of man's immortality in the Psalms are few 
and indistinct. In the eyes of their authors this present 
life formed the chief scene of the moral government of 
God. The inequalities of Providence, and the prosperity 
of the wicked, frequently tried their faith to the utter- 
most, but yet it retained its hold. No clear view of 
the correction of the evils of this life in a future state 
arose before them. A life to come was to them a matter 
of hope rather than of belief. Frequently they use 
language which is only consistent with their having 
ceased to hope or expect. Hence the alternations of 
feeling which they present, at one time walking closely 
with God, at another void of the light of his counte- 
nance. 

Equally remarkable is the union of a high state of 
spirituality with no ordinary degree of moral imperfec- 
tion. In morality the Psalmists were unable to elevate 
themselves above their age. No ingenuity can possibly 
acquit many of them of entertaining sentiments which 
we should designate as inhuman. Their holiness is of 
the stern type. Their close walk with God did not 
generate in their minds the feelings of humanity 
towards enemies. Towards them aU acts were lawful. 
The most elevated Jewish saint continued a man of 
blood. 

It is true that they usually viewed their enemies as the 
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enemies of God. Bat this has been the case with every 
persecutor, even with a Dominic. It is impossible 
to dissociate feelings of personal revenge from their 
denunciations of wickedness. Attempts have been . 
frequently made to save the morality of the authors of 
the maledictory Psalms by representing them as im- 
personating the future Messiah, and as devoting to 
destruction, not their enemies but his. Such a theory 
will not endure the test of fact. The Messiah, whom 
they are said to personate, instead of devoting his 
enemies to destruction, prayed for them. The tone of 
these Psalms is precisely such as their authors dis- 
played in deeds. We have a striking illustration of 
this in the actions of David. We see exactly the same 
spirit exhibited in the writings of Tertullian. He 
describes the horrible tortures which the persecutors of 
the Christians would hereafter undergo in hell. It is 
impossible to read his description and not to feel that 
he gloated over them. It would be absurd to maintain 
that this feeling was the simple exhibition of an ex- 
treme desire for the glory of God. The human author 
could not have uttered the imprecations of the Psalms 
without identifying himself with them. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more striking 
conti*ast than the portraiture of Jesus as it is depicted 
in the Gospels and the tone of the imprecatory Psalms. 
A solemn calmness reigns throughout even his denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees, followed by utterances of the 
tenderest compassion. No ray of mercy tempers the 
denunciation of the Psalmist. The denunciator of Judas 
tried even on him the eflfect of a final expostulation : 
" Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?" 
But the Psalmist says of his enemy, " As he loved 
cursing, so let it come on him. As he dehghted not in 
blessing, so let it be far from him. As he clothed him- 
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self with cursing like as with his garment, so let it come 
into his bowels like water and like oil into his bones/' 

Nor did an interval of several hundred years modify 
the ruthlessness of Jewish spirit. In proof of this we 
have only to refer to the Psalms of the exiles in 
Babylon. The singing of the songs of Zion had 
no tendency to beget in them the mind of Christ. 
The Jew has been the same in all ages, terrible in 
Buffering, and terrible in revenge. 

The high spirituality of the Psalmist did not succeed 
in liberating him from the effects of that moral atmos- 
phere which he habitually breathed. His morality was 
that of an Oriental, who was accustomed to pour out 
blood like water. In David also it was united with an 
environment of sensualism. 

Although the latter prophets did not display the 
elevated spirituality of the Psalmists, they had attained 
a higher tone of morality. In Ezekiel we find that the 
old notion, that God punished children for the sins of 
their parents as an actual penal infliction, had become 
exploded. The prophet distinctly teaches the entire 
equity of the Divine character, and that it would be 
displayed in rewarding and punishing every man in 
accordance with his own works alone. In this prophet 
we have the idea presented to us of sin as a personal 
act meriting personal chastisement, and of God as a 
righteous judge, who would not confound the righteous 
with the wicked. 

The general aspect of the Jewish saint, whether he is 
exhibited in the historical or prophetical books, pre- 
sents us with a character framed on a different basis 
from that of our Lord. He distinctly told his followers 
that they were to exhibit a wholly different spirit. He 
would not have them resemble even the greatest of the 
prophets, Elijah. 
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In one book of the Old Testament we have the pre- 
sence of a milder spirit, the Book of Proverbs. Its 
author bears little of the character of a saint, and its 
pages present us with few indications of the prophetic 
fire. Its morality is the embodiment of worldly-wise 
prudence. It never rises to the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
It contains the precept : " If thine enemy hunger feed 
him, if he thirst give him drink j for in doing so thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head, and the Lord will 
reward thee.^' Its author was a philosopher, who had 
reflected much, and had observed that vengeance does 
not always pay. 

The Book of Job is one in which few of the pecu- 
liarities of Judaism exist. It is of a far more world- 
wide character. It recognises a higher type of moral 
obligation. Its author had deeply meditated on crea- 
tion and providence, but their mysteries he was unable 
to unlock. Its spirit is far more catholic than any 
book in the Old Testament. When or by whom it was 
written is uncertain, but it is evident that its influence 
on the Jewish mind must have been small. This is 
proved by the strong contrast which it presents to the 
tone of thought and feeling which is exhibited in the 
other books of the Canon, not excepting the latter 
prophets. 

But it will be necessary to point out the relation in 
which the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
stands to both developments of Judaism, and the 
views which were entertained respecting man^s re- 
sponsibility. 

The Pentateuch does not contain a single allusion 
to the immortality of man, except it be in the passage 
referred to by our Lord. The reference to it in that 
passage is only by way of inference ; and when our 
Lord explained it in that sense, it excited the astonish- 
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ment of the people. The historical books are wholly 
silent on it, for the supposed bringing up of Samuel 
from the Under- world by the witch of Endor cannot be 
called an exception. We have already noticed the 
position occupied by this doctrine in the works of the 
Psalmists. In Isaiah and Ezekiel it may be said to 
have developed itself in a vague form ; but it is no- 
where directly asserted. Both prophets seem to have 
looked forward to a participation in the glories of 
the future kingdom of God. In the book of Daniel we 
meet with an unequivocal recognition of it. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of the Psalm- 
ists or the Prophets respecting it, it was held by 
them simply as a hope. We never once find them 
employing it for the purpose of enforcing moral obli- 
gation or religious practice. 

The Jew, during the whole period which is occupied 
by the Old Testament history, looked on this present 
life as the scene on which the moral government of 
God was to receive its vindication. He expected that 
temporal prosperity would be the reward of obedience, 
and suffering the punishment of sin. He contem- 
plated God as the moral governor of the world, but he 
expected that He would vindicate the equity of His 
government by temporal sanctions. 

Whatever may have been the views of the more 
eminent Psalmists and Prophets, it is evident that they 
had not affected the belief of the masses. These pro- 
bably entertained, as all other nations have done, some 
general ideas about an Under- world ; but of no potency 
to enforce the principles of moral obligation. Several 
of the Psalmists viewed death as the termiuation of 
man's hopes and fears. Even to so eminent a saint as 
Hezekiah, the under- world is a region of midnight dark- 
ness. ^'The grave,'' §ays he, *^ cannot praise thee. 
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death cannot celebrate thee ; they that go down into 
the pit cannot hope for thy truth.'* — Isaiah xxxviii. 

The historical books put this in a striking aspect. 
The greatest calamity with which the idolatrous kings 
of Israel are threatened by the prophets is the cutting 
oflF their posterity, and the exposure of their unburied 
bodies to the animals of prey. Even as late as the 
time of Jehoiachim, Jeremiah threatens him, as a 
reward for his iniquities, with the burial of an ass. 
We have here an attempt to extend the sanctions of 
morality to a period beyond that of life. But we have 
no hint of the consequences with which sin would be 
attended in the unseen world. Is it possible that the 
prophet would have omitted them, if he had thought 
that they would have exerted any influence on those 
before whose eyes the lesser terror is held up ? 

The silence of the Book of Job on this subject, 
with the exception of one solitary passage of the most 
questionable meaning, is the strongest proof of the 
little influence of the doctrine in the earlier ages, as 
bearing on the question of the responsibility of man. 
The absence of all reference to it is the more remark- 
able, because we find in it no trace of the peculiarities 
of Judaism. It is wholly devoid of the conception of 
a theocracy. If a body of Christians had assembled to 
discuss the questions which were at issue between Job 
and his friends, the doctrine of a future state must 
inevitably have occupied a prominent place in the 
discussion. The entire argument is on the moral go- 
vernment of God. Job's friends assert that a man's 
condition in this life was a certain criterion of his cha- 
racter, and that Job's sufferings were a proof that he was 
a bad man. They, therefore, felt certain that he must 
have been a hypocrite. Job, on the contrary, asserts 
that experience proved that prosperity was frequently the 
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lot of the wicked, and adversity of the righteous ; but 
he is utterly unable to offer any solution of the enigma 
consistently with the attributes of God. He earnestly 
denies the charge of hypocrisy, makes passionate ap- 
peals, and almost impious complaints to heaven, and 
hopes that his innocence will be made to appear. He 
even prays for death, not that he may enter a world 
where the inequalities of Providence will be redressed, 
but that he may be free from suffering in the silence 
of the grave. 

It is evident that if either Job or his friends had 
entertained any distinct views respecting a future 
state of retribution, it must have formed the most im- 
portant consideration in their argument. The friends 
could not have reasoned as they have, if they had not 
believed that the present life is the only stage in 
which God^s moral government is exhibited. Job 
could have instantly refuted them, by referring to their 
common belief that the inequalities of Providence were 
to be corrected in a future world. 

The doctrine of a future state forms the only solution 
of the subject of debate. Each party shows great 
acuteness in maintaining his own views with such 
weapons as they were in possession of. Yet the doc- 
trine is passed over by both parties as if it were not of 
the smallest argumentative value. They find the pro- 
blem incapable of solution. After it has been debated 
in fevery form, the Deity himself is introduced as a 
speaker at the conclusion of the drama. But it is most 
remarkable that even He ends the controversy, not by 
declaring that the inequalities of Providence shall be 
redressed in a future state, or that Job^s sufferings 
were intended to qualify him for the enjoyments of it, 
but by pointing out the incomprehensible nature of 
His works and ways, and the inability of man to pane- 
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trate their depths. The whole of His address contains 
not a single reference to man^s immoi'tality. 

Even in those prophets who present us with indica- 
tions of a hope of the immortality of man, the sanc- 
tions by which the duties of religion and morality are 
enforced are always of a temporal character. God is 
exhibited as the revenger of sin, and the rewarder of 
virtue in this life. They never found the doctrine of 
man's responsibility on the belief of his immortality. 

The effect of this doctrine of responsibility, as it is 
exhibited in the Old Testament, is diminished as a 
power capable of regulating the moral conduct, by its 
being enforced by considerations bearing on this life 
alone. In proportion as this retribution was not 
realized, the sense of responsibility founded on the 
belief that God was a rewarder of the righteous, and a 
punisher of the ungodly, must have been weakened. 

But it may be rephed that although the appeal to 
temporal rewards as a sanction to the practice of virtue 
is a very weak one, under the ordinary government of 
God, the case was widely different under a theocracy. 
Under such a form of government He must exhibit 
himself as a rewarder of men according to their deeds 
in this life. 

But however obedience or disobedience may have 
affected the prosperous or the adverse condition of the 
Jewish nation, it is evident that to individuals the 
moral government of God under the theocracy did not 
widely differ from its present aspect. To the truth of 
this every page of the Old Testament testifies. Both 
the Psalmists and the Prophets concur in representing 
that nothing was more common than the sight of the 
wicked prospering and of the holy suffering, and that 
these apparent imperfections in God^s moral govern- 
ment, with the views which they entertained, were to 
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them sources of bitter trial. The anxious manner in 
which they ask for a solution of the problem shows 
that it was the deepest disappointment to them that 
(xod's moral government was not better vindicated by 
the punishment of the ungodly. 

The expectation of prosperity as a consequence of 
virtue, and of suffering as a certain result of sin in 
this life, constituted the weak point in the Jewish doc- 
trine of responsibility. Sin then, as now, frequently 
triumphed, and holiness was depressed, and when this 
happened, a sense of responsibility, which was not 
founded on a doctrine of immortality, could impart no 
additional strength to the motives of the moral law. 

In proportion as the idea that a righteous retribution 
was rendered to men in this life according to tlieir 
deeds was weakened, the belief in a future state, in 
which a purer aspect of God's moral government would 
be exhibited, increased. It was impossible to be other- 
wise while the mind retained a firm hold on the provi- 
dential government of God. A greatly altered view of 
the subject was gradually introduced by means of the 
depressed condition of the Jewish people after the 
return from the captivity, who, with a short interval of 
independence, continued subject to a succession of 
heathen masters. 

The existence of the idea that the present world was 
the theatre of man's moral retribution — the imperfect 
manner in which it was realized, and the earnest desire 
which this created for something holier and better, 
tended greatly to spread the expectation that a king- 
dom of God yet remained to be established, which 
ultimately expanded itself into the conception of the 
kingdom of the Messiah. Into the nature of those 
expectations, it will now be necessary to inquire. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MESSIANIC CONCEPTIONS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



It will be readily conceded that the creation of the 
idea of a Messiah was the most important preparation 
made in the whole course of previous history for the 
advent of Christianity. The impugners of the his- 
torical character of the Gospels assert that the por- 
traiture in which Jesus is presented in them is a 
direct growth out of that idea and a simple develop- 
ment of it. Their opponents maintain that a wide 
interval separates the one from the other; but allow 
that it was an important portion of the course of 
preparation by which his advent was introduced. 

If we were attempting to prove that Christianity has 
been developed out of Judaism in conformity with the 
action of the laws of human thought, it is obvious that 
it would be necessary to separate the two systems from 
each other by the smallest possible interval. If Chris-^ 
tianity had been only a Httle in advance of Judaism, 
the transition from the one to the other would have 
been comparatively easy. The wider the interval 
which separates them the greater the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the possibility that the one has been developed 
out of the other by the mere action of the laws which 
regulate the progress of the human mind. 

It is evident therefore that the impugner of the his- 
torical character of the Gospels has an interest in repre- 
senting the interval which separates Judaism and 
Christianity to be one of the smallest possible dimen- 
sions. Unless he can make the interval a small one, 

L 
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the historical conditions of the case render the creation 
of the conception of the Jesus of the Gospels out 
of the state of thought and feeling in which it 
originated, an impossibility. The time during which 
it must have originated and grown into perfection 
would be far too short for the process. On the other 
hand, those who take an opposite view are no less 
interested in widening the interval to the utmost. 

But the position occupied by those who deny the 
historical character of the Gospels enables them only 
to make a partial use of this advantage. They are 
ready enough to reduce the conception of the original 
portraiture of Jesus to the dimensions of an ordinary 
Jew, and to assert that the additions to it are the 
result of mythical creation. But at the same time they 
reduce the development of the Messianic ideas con- 
tained in the Old Testament to a minimum. 

The reason of this is obvious. The admission of the 
existence of a large amount of Messianic conception in 
the writings of the Old Testament in the direction of 
the Jesus of the Gospels, involves the concession of 
an element of prophecy. This is at once to admit the 
existence of the supernatural, which it is the object of 
the theory to disprove. The chief reason for denying 
the historical character of the Gospels is the miraculous 
element which they contain. In the necessity of mi- 
nimizing the Old Testament delineations of a Messiah 
by denying the prophetic element, our opponents put 
themselves to a disadvantage. They would otherwise 
gain an interval of 1000 years to aid them in the 
creation by human means of the Evangelical portraiture 
of our Lord. 

On the other hand Christian advocates are no less 
prone to exaggerate the extent of this prophetic ele- 
ment^ than their opponents are to deny it. They rest 
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on prophecy as the main proof of the divine origin of 
the Gospel, and forget that there is one equally potent, 
the impossibility of developing the evangelical concep- 
tion of Jesus out of the previous elements of Jewish 
and Gentile thought during the period which history 
assigns for its elaboration. They are prone, therefore, 
to adopt every device of interpretation by which a 
near resemblance to the evangelical delineation can be 
found in the pages of the Old Testament. Instead of 
reading them with the eyes with which their authors, 
and those to whom the Old Testament Scriptures were 
addressed, must have viewed them, they reflect back 
on the Old Testament a light which exists nowhere 
but in the pages of the New. 

It will be necessary, therefore, for us rigidly to de- 
termine the precise degree in which the Old Testament 
contains a delineation of the Jesus of the Gospels in its 
alleged Messianic predictions. 

We shall not examine the question whether pro- 
phecies really exist in the Old Testament. Our argu- 
ment only renders it necessary that we should assign 
their proper weight to those portions of the Old Tes- 
tament which are claimed as Messianic. Certain de- 
lineations are therein contained as matters of fact quite 
apart from the question as to what was the intention 
of the writer. The question for us to consider is, how 
far are such passages developments in the direction of 
Christianity, and to what extent could they have sug- 
gested to the authors of the Gospels the portraiture of 
Jesus, and how far did the Old Testament dispensation 
prepare the way for the Gospel ? 

It is obvious that a prophecy may be one sufficiently 
plain after its fulfilment which was previously obscure. 
Such prophecies can only in a very limited sense be 
said to be developments in the direction of Christianity. 

\. 1 
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If they required the advent of Christianity to make 
their meaning obvious, they can have had little in- 
fluence in creating it. They may have generated 
certain ideas, but can have contributed nothing to the 
actual portraiture of the Messiah. 

To this class of prophecies belongs the typology of 
the Old Testament. We are not going to discuss its 
nature, or even the truth of its existence. A few words 
of remark on it will be necessary to explain our posi- 
tion respecting it. 

It is perfectly conceivable that revelation, like crea- 
tion, is formed on a general plan. It is an unquestion- 
able fact that a system of typical ideas runs throughout 
nature. All her earlier growths in a measure are types 
of her latter developments. The types of the human 
hand and foot exist in all the vertebrate animals. They 
exist in embryo. But the animal must be produced in 
which the typical form is completely developed, before 
we can form an adequate conception of the original 
type. To use a scriptural expression, the type " must 
be fulfilled ^^* in the perfected idea before we can 
realize its intention. If we suppose an animal in which 
the rudiments of the hand existed undeveloped, to 
have been possessed of reason, it would not have been 
able to form any conception of the elaborate construc- 
tion of the human hand from its own undeveloped 
typical form, although it actually possessed it in em- 
bryo. 

It is quite conceivable that if Christianity be a reve- 
lation, a plan may underlie all its developments, as it 
unquestionably underlies nature. If such is the case, 

* The Greek 'iva 7r\jjpfc>0y would be best expressed in English by the 
words " that it might be filled up full," as in the second post-communion 
collect of the Church of England, the words "that we may be fulfilled 
with thy grace and heavenly benediction," evidently bear this meaning. 
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a typology, or Christianity in embryo, may exist iu 
Judaism, in the same manner in which the human 
hand or arm does in the horse, or even in the serpent. 
But such types afford no means of predicting the 
reality towards which they point. It is perfectly le- 
gitimate to say now that man has been created, that 
the typical undeveloped form contained in earlier 
animals was fulfilled in him. The assertion may be 
equally correct, that typical forms of Judaism were 
fulfilled in Christ. After their fulfilment, the typical 
designs or general plan may be traced. But previously 
it was incapable of suggesting its antitype. Our in- 
quiry is not into the nature of types and prophecies 
generally, but whether such typical forms existed iu 
Judaism as could have suggested to the authors of the 
Gospels the portraiture of their Jesus ; or whether there 
were types, or prophecies, or conceptions in Judaism 
(let them be designated by what name we please) 
which could by a natural process have developed iijto 
Christianity, or in what way Judaism was instrumen- 
tal in preparing the way for its appearance. 

To the Christian the Gospel conception of Jesus is 
reflected back on the prophetic Scriptures. He pos- 
sesses the substance, and thinks that he can discover it 
in the shadow. But we do not want to know what 
the prophecies may mean with the light of Christianity 
reflected on them, but what they actually did mean to 
the Jew. A type in nature points towards its fulfilment 
in man, but it would not have enabled us to form a dis- 
tinct conception of the wonderful adaptations which are 
displayed in the human hand. In a similar manner, in 
estimating an alleged type or prophecy, we want to 
determine in what manner they really pointed towards 
the Jesus of the Gospels, and what is the interval 
which separates him and them, and what aid thej 
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would have rendered a body of mythologists in deve- 
loping the idea of a Christ. 

It will be at once conceded that the earlier books 
contain only Messianic predictions of a very shadowy 
character. They contain promises, not predictions, 
and present us with no Messianic conception. To this 
there is only one exception, the description of a Prophet 
who was to arise at some later period like unto Moses. 

The possible Messianic influence of this passage does 
not depend on the date which we assign to the Book 
of Deuteronomy, or whether it was the intention of its 
author to describe the advent of a single prophet, or of 
a succession of prophetical teachers. It unquestionably 
formed a portion of this book at a time long anterior to 
the advent. As such it must have tended to produce 
an expectation of an appearance of a great prophet of 
the future, with attributes and authority not inferior to 
those attributed to the Jewish legislator. When the 
expectation of the appearance of such a prophet had 
once been generated the days of the darkness of latter 
Judaism must have tended to intensify the desire for 
his approach. It should be observed that this great 
predicted prophet is invested simply with the attributes 
of a man. 

But ideas strictly speaking Messianic only appear in 
the Psalmists and the later prophets. 

In the Psalmists they exist in germs only, and typical 
forms. We need not enter on the inquiry whether the 
wnters viewed them as Messianic. The principle on 
which they are formed is evident. They are directly 
applicable to a man then actually living, or they form 
an idealized conception of some eminent character in 
Jewish history. They are chiefly either uttered by 
David, or ascribed to him in his character of theocratic 
King. As such they contain utterances which are not 
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strictly true of any human being. They may be 
described as David idealized. But in the midst of this 
idealization we find close descriptions of the feelings 
and of the infirmities of the historic David. 

These idealizations therefore would naturally produce 
the effect of creating the expectation that there was a 
King yet future in whom they were to receive a more 
adequate realization. It was evident that the whole of 
them had not been accomplished, in the historic David, 
or his son Solomon. But the mixture of David^s per- 
sonality with the idealization must have darkened the 
expectations which, if it had stood singly, it would have 
been calculated to excite. 

The .history of the actual David supplies the subject 
matter for these idealizations. David is the original 
prototype on which they are formed, and around whose 
person they cluster. The ideality of the conception 
admits of a succession of partial fulfilments approxi- 
mating to the full conception of the original idea. The 
absolute filling up of that idea, or the complete embodi- 
ment of the original conception, is that which is so often 
referred to in the New Testament, by the words " tva 
irXripwOig/' But the actual conception of the historic 
David was the only thing to which a mythologist 
could have looked when he attempted to develop the 
idea. 

These Messianic Psalms possess a common character 
so distinct, that we need not refer to any single par- 
ticular. They ascribe to David or Solomon a future 
kingdom which was to establish a supremacy over the 
nations, and to be bounded by what was conceived to 
be the limits of the habitable globe. Their reign was 
to be a reign of peace and blessedness. In this capacity 
attributes superhuman, if not divine, are ascribed to 
them. They were to rule and break in pieces the 
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heathen nations with a rod of iron. Their throne was 
to be established in justice and judgment. 

In the 2nd Psalm Solomon is idealized as God's Son, 
and as on that day begotten of Him. The nations are 
exhorted to kiss him lest they perish in his wrath. 

In the 45th Psalm he is idealized at his marriage, 
and is described as a divine conqueror. His sceptre is 
one of righteousness. He is addressed with the divine 
title. God has anointed him with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows. The 72nd Psalm contains a yet more 
magnificent description of him as a theocratic King. 

The 89th Psalm was evidently written in times pos- 
terior to David. It is very remarkable as enunciating 
all the previous idealization of him as a theocratic King, 
and the divine promises made to him in that capacity. 
The writer, however, distinctly recognised the fact, 
that they had never yet been realised in him or his 
descendants. He bemoans the desolations which had 
befallen his house. He admits that the promise had 
been conditional, but in the midst of existing desola- 
tions, he is almost tempted to expostulate with God as 
if He had forgotten it. Still he looks forward to a ful- 
filment in the future. This is the first passage in 
which a future fulfilment of the idealization is distinctly 
recognised, and may therefore be considered as the 
most purely Messianic of all the Psalms. 

The larger proportion of the Messianic Psalms con- 
tains delineations of the greatness and the holiness of 
the idealized David. But there are Psalms which 
idealize David, or at any rate the author who composed 
them, as a sufferer. We say, idealize him, because 
although they contain descriptions of sufferings which 
he actually underwent, it is evident that some portions 
of those ascribed to him, in their literal sense, he did 
not actually endure. Of these, the most remarkable is 
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the 22nd Psalm. The 88th is evidently an idealization, 
and not a description of actual sufferings. A few others 
are of a similar description. They are all founded on 
the occurrences of the life of the actual David. 

Both these species of Psalms are directly referred to 
in the New Testament as prophetic. Their idealization 
is fulfilled in the character of the Jesus therein por- 
trayed. When the reality is presented to us, we can 
see that in all its great outlines, the type and the anti- 
type correspond. But this is no measure of the 
conception which the two-fold delineation would pro- 
duce in the mind of the Jew. All which could be 
presented to him would be the two delineations of a 
triumphant King and a suffering David. As they were 
evidently ideal descriptions of him in both characters, 
he might consider that they pointed to something yet 
future. But of the future reality, it would scarcely 
give him even a faint conception. 

Several other Psalms present us with the same con- 
ception more or less perfectly idealized. 

In the Prophets we meet with the same principle 
yet more fully developed. The idealizations are not 
confined to the person of David or to his family. 
Throughout a whole section of Isaiah we have a deli- 
neation of an ideal character under the name of the 
Servant of Jehovah. 

In addition to those delineations in Isaiah more or 
less directly Messianic, large portions of the prophecy 
are occupied with descriptions of the glories of the 
future kingdom of God. But as these are not directly 
Messianic, we shall pass them over in silence. Many 
of them might have been fulfilled without the interven- 
tion of a Messianic King. 

The first of Isaiah's prophecies wearing a Messianic 
aspect begins with his seventh chapter. The Prophet 
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promises to Ahaz^ as a sign of deliverance from a con- 
federacy between Israel and Syria, that a virgin should 
conceive and bear a son, and call his name Immanuel. 
This prediction is, however, stiictly limited by the 
Prophet to the times then present, as the birth was 
not only to be a sign of deliverance from their enemies, 
but both the hostile kings were to forsake their coun- 
tries before the child was grown. The same conception 
is continued in the following chapter, but in the ninth 
we meet with this wonderful birth in an idealized form, 
in which a child is described, who is invested with 
attributes of a divine character. He is described as 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace, and as to receive royal 
authority on the throne of David without limits as to 
its duration. 

The latter portion of the prediction is evidently an 
idealized conception. Its direct bearing is on existing 
events. But it is evident that no events of an historic 
kind could have realised the lofty idealizations of the 
Prophet in the latter portion of his prophecy. It may 
be called a poetic exaggeration of historical events ; 
or it may be said that the expectations of the Prophet 
were raised to a height which was never realised. But 
whatever may have been the direct reference of the 
language, it is evident that no ordinary human event 
could be the adequate measure of the latter portion of 
the description. We are not discussing the question 
whether the Jesus of the Evangelists is their intended 
fulfilment. All that we assert is that they embody a 
highly ideal conception. As such they may well have 
prepared the way for the idea of the Messiah, and sup- 
plied some portion of the conceptions included in it. 

In the 10th chapter the Prophet continues a similar 
idealization in the person of a Branch who was to arise 
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out of the stem of Jesse. But he presents us with a 
diflferent aspect of his character. The richest intel- 
lectual gifts of the Divine Spirit were to rest on him. 
He is to redress the wrongs of the present state of 
things, and avenge the cause of the poor and helpless. 
The wicked are to be destroyed by him, and he is to 
inaugurate a reign of universal holiness and peace, 
during which all fierce and noxious animals are to 
change their nature. The Gentiles are to seek him, 
and put themselves under his government, and God is to 
gather together the dispersed Jews from all quarters 
of the earth. 

Whether the Prophet expected to see this state of 
things realised in his own time it is useless to inquire. It 
is sufficient to observe that his words contain a descrip- 
tion to which the facts of history refuse to correspond. 
As such they may have suggested ideas of a more com- 
plete realization in the future. These passages, therefore, 
may be considered to be among those which awakened 
the desire for the appearance of such a deliverer, and 
helped to frame the conception of him. 

It is also evident that in this passage the Messianic 
conception has undergone a development beyond that 
which is to be found in any of the preceding prophecies. 

We must pass on to the 32nd chapter before we can 
find another passage of similar import. This again 
is closely connected with and grows out of the events 
of contemporary history. The Prophet is dilating oq 
the evil of trusting in the support of Egypt to free 
Judaea from the dangers impending over it from 
Assyria. He assures the Jews of a divine defence, and 
of the impending destruction of the Assyrian power. 
In the midst of this the conception arises before him 
of the reign of a righteous King, such a king as the 
events of history do not present. 
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All these descriptions, however, are general. They 
contain the abstract idea, and nothing more. They pre- 
sent us with no portraiture of a living being. All 
which they do is to bring before the mind a general 
conception of the rise of a future King, who should in- 
augurate a reign of righteousness and peace. They re- 
present him as at once arriving at success, and over- 
bearing all opposition. They give no hint that the 
success was to be preceded by a period of humiliation 
and struggle. They do not advance one step towards 
dramatising his character in action. The whole is a 
vague sketch or outline. 

From the 40th to the 53rd chapter we enter on a 
diflferent phasis of Messianic prophecy. At several 
places in this section a person is presented to us under 
the designation of the Servant of Jehovah. He is in- 
vested with attributes which may be considered Mes- 
sianic, and presents us with a more distinct portraiture 
than any other conception in the Old Testament. 

In this portion of the prophecy five characters are 
presented to our view ; that of Jehovah ; the Servant 
of Jehovah; an ideal Israel; the actual Israel; and 
the Prophet himself. 

The ideal Israel embodies the prophet^ s conception of 
what the Jewish people ought to have been in their 
covenant relationship to God, as distinct from what th« 
Jewish people actually were. 

Throughout the greater portion of this section Je- 
hovah is introduced as the speaker, proclaiming His own 
omnipotence, and reveaUng Himself in the capacity of 
the Saviour. He reveals all His glorious attributes, 
promises redemption to His people, and invites the 
actual Israel to participate in His salvation. 

In the 41 st chapter we fii st meet with the conception 
of the Servant of Jehovah, who is here evidently the 
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ideal conception of the Jewish people. Jehovah ad- 
dresses him, '' Thou Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom 
I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend.^' This 
is followed by a succession of promises. 

The Servant of Jehovah again appears in the 42nd 
chapter, and it is impossible to separate him from the 
idealized Israel of the preceding chapter, as there is no 
change in the persons of the drama, and it is a continu- 
ation of the address of the same Divine speaker. Here 
he is invested with Messianic attributes. He is de- 
scribed as Jehovah's elect, in whom His soul delighted, 
and as destined to show judgment to the Gentiles. He 
is invested with the attributes of meekness, mildness, 
and perseverance. He is set forth as a covenant to the 
people, and a light to the Gentiles. He is destined to 
open the blind eyes, and to set free the prisoners. 
Jehovah then proclaims His name, and that He will not 
give His glory to another. The conception of Jehovah 
and that of His servant, are maintained by the prophet 
entirely distinct. The latter is invested with no attri- 
bute properly divine. 

The 43rd chapter opens with another idealized con- 
ception of Israel. Jehovah claims him to Himself. At 
the 10th verse we are again introduced to the Servant 
of Jehovah, in the capacity of His witness. Shortly 
after Jehovah addresses the actual Israel in terms of 
expostulation. Here a clear distinction is made between 
the actual and the ideal Israel. 

The 44th chapter again presents us with the idealized 
Israel as Jehovah's Servant, who receives a succession 
of promises, and to whom Jehovah proclaims His omni- 
potence. A representation is then given of the character 
of the actual Israel. Then the idealized Israel is again 
addressed as the Servant of Jehovah, with assurances of 
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favour and pardon, for whose sake a deliverer is raised 
up in the person of Cyrus, who is expressly called and 
girded for his work, for the sake of Jacob, Jehovah's 
Servant, and Israel His elect. A special commission is 
then given to Cyrus for the destruction of Babylon and 
the downfall of idolatry. 

_ « 

The 48th chapter opens with an address of Jehovah, 
not to the ideal, but to the actual Israel. The Divine 
speaker announces His purpose to purify and redeem 
them. In the midst of this address He makes this 
declaration, ^^ From the time that it was, there am I, and 
now the Lord God and His Spirit hath sent me.*' He 
then summons Israel to go forth from Babylon, and 
declares that He has redeemed His servant Jacob. 

In all these instances the personality of Jehovah and 
His Servant, the idealized Israel, are kept by the prophet 
entirely distinct. 

In the 49th chapter a speaker is introduced who 
designates himself by the name of Israel, and declares 
himself to be formed from the womb to be the Servant 
of Jehovah. He describes himself as having been dis- 
couraged at the greatness of his work, but as supported 
in it by the strength of God. The special office of this 
Servant of Jehovah, who designates himself by the 
name of Israel, is to bring the actual Israel near to 
Him, and he declares that though he fail in the attempt, 
he shall still be glorious in the eyes of Jehovah. He 
announces himself as appointed to bring salvation to 
the Gentiles. Jehovah then proceeds to address this 
Servant in the language of encouragement, and 
declares that he was appointed for a covenant of the 
people. Zion is introduced as a separate character, 
bemoaning her desolations, and is comforted with pro- 
mises not uttered by the Servant of Jehovah, but by 
Jehovah Himself. 
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The Servant of Jehovah again appears as a speaker 
in the 50th chapter. He describes himself as exposed 
to sufferings and contempt, yet as firmly bent on the 
performance of his work, trusting in the aid of the 
Almighty. 

In the 52nd and 53rd chapters we are introduced to 
the last appearance of the Servant of Jehovah. It is 
by far the most remarkable of them all. It is the well- 
known description of him as the Man of sorrows. The 
Servant of Jehovah, though acting prudently, has a 
visage more marred than any man, yet he is to sprinkle 
nations, while kings shut their mouths at him. He has 
neither form nor comeliness ; he is despised and rejected 
of men. He bears our griefs and carries our sorrows. 
He is wounded for our transgressions, smitten of God 
and afflicted. The Lord lays on him the iniquity of 
us all. He is as unresisting as a lamb, and cut off by 
a violent death. He is stricken not for his own sin, 
but for those of the people. His soul is made a sin- 
offering, he bears the sins of many, and makes inter- 
cession for the transgressors. In return for this, he 
shaU see his seed, and prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hands. 

This forms the most remarkable Messianic passage 
in the Old Testament. In the conception of the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah, the prophet has advanced a stage 
farther than the mere prediction of the advent of a 
King of Peace out of the family of David, who was 
worthily to fill the throne of the theocracy and en- 
lighten the Gentiles. He has attempted to drama- 
tise a character. Both Jehovah, his Servant, and 
the Uteral Israel, are introduced as speakers in this 
drama. 

This is important, because it enables us to estimate 
the degree in which this idealized Servant of Jehovah 
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approaches to the full conception of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists. 

The diflTerence is striking. The one presents the 
appearance of idealization only ; the other that of an 
historic reality. The Servant of Jehovah is a mere 
sketch without any substantial form. The Jesus of the 
Gospels is a portrait copied from the life. The Ser- 
vant of Jehovah is human. The Jesus of the Bvan- 
geUsts is human and divine. 

It is impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion, 
from the careful perusal of this section, that the Servant 
of Jehovah and the idealized Israel are the same con- 
ception. This at once strips it of the divine, which 
forms so remarkable an element in the Evangelical 
conception of Jesus. Throughout the whole of the 
section Jehovah is introduced as a separate person, 
revealing his self-existence, proclaiming himself the 
Saviour, and announcing the advent of redemption. 
The idea of the Servant of Jehovah, with the excep- 
tion of one or two very imperfect glimpses of the 
divine, is human throughout. Such is the natural 
result of its original conception, an idealized Israel, a 
Jewish people, not such as it was, but as it ought to 
have been. 

The Servant of Jehovah is represented as Jehovah's 
subordinate agent in effecting redemption. As such 
he presents us with a delineation in type of the human 
element in the character of the Messiah. 

The idea, however, contains a difficulty in represent- 
ing an ideal Israel labouring to effect the redemption 
of the actual Israel. It appears to have finally de- 
veloped itself in the prophet^ s mind into the conception 
of a perfect man, devoutly bent on fulfilling the will and 
purpose of Jehovah. 

The portrait, however, with which he presents us 
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stands at a distance very remote from the conception 
of the Kving Jesus. He is described as the elect and 
beloved, and the delight of Jehovah, as invested with 
humility and meekness, as firmly bent amidst all diffi- 
culties in fulfilling Jehovah^s will, as reposing in His 
strength, and sustained through His protection, yet 
as subject to discouragement. He is ordained to be 
the deliverer of the literal Israel, and the enlighten er 
of the Gentiles ; though highly exalted and extolled, he 
is marred in visage more than man, he is rejected and 
despised, deeply acquainted with sorrows, yet patient 
and unresisting as a lamb, and as pouring out his 
soul to death to avert the consequences of the sins 
of others. It pleases Jehovah to bruise him and to 
put him to grief for the transgressions of his people. 
By the patient submission to suffering the pleasure of 
Jehovah prospers in his hands. Such is the portrai- 
ture with which the future Servant of Jehovah was to 
be invested. 

It is evident that in the Servant of Jehovah we find 
in outline several of the human elements of the history 
of Jesus. But it is a bare and unsubstantial one, shorn 
of its divine element, and undramatised in a single act. 
The difference between this, and the evangelical de- 
lineation of him is no less great than that which 
separates the rudimentary conception of the animal 
frame from its full development in the living man. No 
mythologist could ever have succeeded in portraying 
from such an outline the living Jesus of the Gospels. 

The prophet has nowhere presented us with a Mes- 
siah who unites the divine and the human in his person. 
The divine is exhibited in the person of the theocratic 
King ; the human in that of the Servant of Jehovah. 
No hint is given us of their intended union. 

After this section, we part company with the person 

M 
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of the Servant of Jehovah. The subsequent portions 
of the prophecy, while they dilate on the glory of the 
latter kingdom of God in the most lofty strains, give us 
a less explicit portraiture of a Messianic character. In 
the 55th chapter, a brief glimpse of such a person ap- 
pears in an idealized David, who is described as given 
as a leader and commander to the people, and who is 
to gather unknown nations to himself. After a con- 
siderable interval, another speaker appears in the pro- 
phetic drama, who announces that the Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon him, because the Lord has anointed 
him to rectify all the evils occasioned by oppression, 
to publish glad tidings to the meek, and to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of ven- 
geance of our God. Unless we suppose that another 
speaker is introduced without warning in the prophetic 
drama^ this same speaker is represented as assuming 
to himself the Divine name, and as then declaring that 
he would greatly rejoice in Jehovah, and that his soul 
should be joyful in his God, by whom he has been 
clothed in the garments of salvation, and arrayed in 
the robe of righteousness. This speaker continues his 
address through the succeeding chapter. 

The person here presented to us is Divine throughout, 
without any of the attributes of humanity, except that 
he recognises the existence of a Jehovah, who is his 
God, in whom he will greatly rejoice, and who is the 
source of his own various perfections. 

In chapter 63, two speakers are introduced, one ques- 
tioning the other. The one questioned declares that 
his garments are blood-stained from treading in the 
wine-press, which he has trodden alone and unaided. 
He abstains from directly designating himself Jehovah, 
but he describes himself as eflfecting salvation by his 
own inherent right, and as crushing his enemies to the 
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dust. The same speaker then proceeds to refer to the 
loving kindness of another Divine person, whom he 
designates as Jehovah, and then identifies himself with 
the idealized Israel. He is distinguished from the ac- 
tual Israel, but describes himself as united to it by the 
bonds of the closest sympathy. 

This passage presents us with the nearest approach 
to the conception of a union of the divine and human 
which is to be found in the Old Testament. The por- 
traiture is shadowy^ and occasionally obscure. The 
conception of an idealized Israel as it is here presented 
to us, is that of a divine, and not of a suffering hu- 
manity. 

The Messianic prophecies of the remaining prophets 
lie within a very narrow compass. Those of Jeremiah 
present us with two only. He describes a righteous 
Branch to be raised up to David, who was as a King to 
reign and prosper, and to execute judgment and justice 
in the earth. He was to effect a restoration of the 
Jewish people to their own land. He also describes an 
ideal David who was to act in the .same character. 
Whatever spiritual senses may have been assigned by 
Christians \o the book of Lamentations, it is impossible 
that a Jew could have viewed them as Messianic till 
after the event. 

No less brief are the Messianic allusions in Ezekiel. 
They are confined to an ideal David, who was to act as 
a shepherd to Israel, and was to be a prince among 
them, and to establish an everlasting covenant of 
peace. 

But in Daniel, although the Messianic allusions are 
not numerous, the idea has undergone considerable 
development. It may be said in this prophet to have 
attained its highest culmination. 

First, the prophet introduces us to the conception of 

H 2 
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a kingdom of God in a form diflfering from all eartUjr 
kingdoms. In Nebuchadnezzar's dream it is desig- 
nated as having an origin wholly distinct from them, as 
grinding them to powder, and as gradually filling the 
earth in their stead. To it is made the promise of an 
everlasting duration. It is described as a kingdom 
directly set up by the God of heaven. 

In Isaiah we have seen the human portion of the 
Messianic conception in the form of an ideal Israel. In 
Daniel it is developed a stage considerably further. 
Instead of an ideal Israel, it has grown into the con- 
ception of '* The Son of Man.'' 

In Ezekiel we repeatedly meet with this designation 
applied to the prophet's person. In Daniel it mounts 
up into the conception of human nature ia a personified 
form, elevated to the highest degree of glorification. 

The prophet in vision describes himself as beholding* 
the overthrow of aU human and usurping power. The 
Ancient of Days appears attended by tens of thousands 
of ministering servants, and seats himself on his fiery 
throne for judgtnent. On this there appears one like 
unto the Son of Man. He comes with the clouds of 
heaven, and is presented before the Ancient of Days, 
f . €. the eternal G<Dd. There is given to him dominion, 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him, and his dominion is pro- 
nounced to be of everlasting duration. 

This conception involves an idealization not only of 
a perfect Israel, but of perfect humanity exalted to the 
supreme height of universal rule. As such it is essentially 
Messianic. But the divine and the human are pre- 
sented to us as entirely distinct. The one is exhibited 
in the person of the Ancient of Days, the other in that 
of the Son of Man. There is no tendency towards a 
fusion of the one with the other. In the conception of 
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the Son of Man wo have the glorification of perfected 
humanity. 

In the 9th chapter the Son of Man is presented to 
us under the designation of the Messiah. In the former 
vision he was exhibited in a state of glorification. In 
this he unites in his person an exhibition of suffering 
with glorification. In this twofold aspect there is a 
close connection between the conception of Daniel and 
Isaiah's Servant of Jehovah. He receives an additional 
designation of the Most Holy, and is called Messiah 
the Prince. The purpose of his appearing is declared 
to be to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness. Though a Prince, he is to 
be cut off, but not for himself; after which the Jewish 
dispensation is to be made to cease. 

The reader cannot fail to observe the close connection 
between the Messianic conceptions of the Book of 
Daniel and those of the Apocryphal Book of Enoch, 
which we shall consider presently. There can be no 
doubt that the author of the latter book was well ac- 
quainted with the former. It is worthy, however, of 
particular observation, that in the book of Enoch all 
allusion to the Messiah as one who was to suffer is 
carefully avoided, and it is impossible to believe that 
its author can have been unacquainted with this por- 
tion of his^ character as it is exhibited in Daniel. It 
must therefore have been suppressed designedly. 

The prophets, after the Captivity, contain a few 
Messianic allusions ; but the idea receives little addi- 
tional development. Haggai, to encourage the Jews 
in rebuilding their temple, promises them that within a 
Httle time the Desire of aU nations shall come. In 
Zechariah the conception is developed under the figure 
of a Branch, who was to build the temple of the Lord, 
and to reign a Priest on his throne. In a subsequent 
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chapter the prophet announces the advent of this 
priestly King, lowly and sitting on an ass, and promises 
him dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth. In chapter 13, a sword is 
invoked to awake against the Shepherd of the Lord. 
In Malachi we meet with one Messianic image. The 
rising of the Sun of righteousness. He also promises a 
visit of the Lord to his temple, under the designation 
of the Lord whom ye seek, the Messenger of the 
Covenant, and announces the appearance of Elijah the 
prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord. 
Such are the Messianic predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament. They consist of a number of undeveloped 
outlines, devoid of all substantial form. They best 
answer to the conception of types, rather than pro- 
phecies, and present a close analogy to the typical 
forms of the natural world. These types admit of 
being filled up to their complete conception, to which 
the term fulfilment is given in the New Testament. As 
man is in this sense the fulfilment of the natural typical 
form, so Christ is the fulfilment of the types of the 
Old Testament prophecy. It is evident from this 
examination of them, that they would have been able 
to afford but little assistance to persons who set them- 
selves to the work of conceiving and dramatising an 
actual Messianic person, such as the Jesus of the 
Evangelists. The utmost that they vcould have effected 
would have been to supply a few indistinct outlines* 
but the whole substantial form of his spiritual, religious, 
and moral portraiture would have been entirely want- 
ing. To create it the mythologists must have had 
recourse to their simple powers of invention. It could 
not even have supplied them with any thing which can 
be properly designated a model. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE MESSIANIC CONCEFnON BETWEEN 
THE TERMINATION OP THE PROPHETIC PERIOD 

AND THE ADVENT. 



The imperfection of our materials is a considerable 
hindrance in tracing the growth of the Messianic con- 
ception during this period. For one portion of it the 
statements of the Gospels, confirmed as they are by the 
subsequent developments of the Jewish mind, supply 
us with a firm historical foundation. Our remaining 
sources of information are confined to apocryphal 
books, the date of which cannot be ascertained with 
any thing approaching to certainty. 

Of these by far the most important is the Book of 
Enoch. If it could be established that this book was 
composed in its present form previously to the Advent, 
it would afford proof that the conception of the Mes- 
siah had received a development in some points con- 
siderably in advance of that which is presented to us 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. 

As it has been asserted that this book was well 
known to Christ and the Apostles, on account of cer- 
tain resemblances in thought and expression to por- 
tions of the New Testament, and that it materially 
contributed to the formation of the conception of the 
Jesus of the Evangelists, it will be necessary to give a 
brief consideration to its Messianic character. 

It is unquestionable that it contains passages highly 
Messianic. The important point to be determined is 
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whetlier they were composed prior or subseqaent to 
the Christian era. 

llespecting the precise date of this book there is a 
great conflict of opinion. Although in its present form 
it was most probably put together by a single hand, it 
bears evident indications that in its original form it 
consisted of several portions which have been united 
into one» Many critics assign its composition to the 
fifty years preceding the Christian era. Others to a 
still earlier period. Equally uncertain is the date when 
its various parts were composed. Others, on the con- 
trary, place its composition subsequent to the birth 
of Christ, at any rate those passages which are pre- 
eminently Messianic. 

The data being extremely uncertain, it is impos- 
sible that we can arrive at any conclusion respecting 
its exact date, which will be wholly free from diffi- 
culties. 

The external evidence respecting its date is small. 
But it is. impossible to deny that strong reasons may 
be adduced from the internal evidence on both sides 
of the question. It is difficult to say whether the 
reasons are the stronger for its pre-Christian or post- 
Christian origin. 

Its careful perusal establishes one thing beyond con- 
tradiction. Very close agreements both in conception 
and expression exist between parts of this book and 
portions of the New Testament. The resemblances 
between it and the book of Revelation are the most 
numerous. But there are several unquestionable re- 
semblances between it and other portions of the New 
Testament, not even excepting the Gospels. Many of 
these are so striking as to force on us the conclusion, 
either that the writer of the book of Enoch was 
acquainted with those portions of the New Testament, 
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or that its authors were acquainted with Enoch and 
adopted its phraseology. 

Several of these resemblances may be accounted for 
by the fact that the authors had a common ground for 
them in the writings of the Old Testament, which they 
mutually imitated. It is certain that the writer of the 
book of Enoch was well acquainted with that of Daniel, 
and with the Old Testament generally. But there are 
numerous resemblances between this book and the 
New Testament for which this solution will not ac- 
count. 

These resemblances, but more especially those be- 
tween it and the Revelation, are almost invariably 
expansions of corresponding thoughts and conceptions 
in the latter book. The similar passages in the Reve- 
lation are expressed in fewer words than those in the 
book of Enoch. This seems to indicate that they have 
been transferred from the former book to the latter. 
The same remark is true, though not in an equal 
degree, of the other references to the New Testament. 

On the other hand large portions of the book are of 
such a character that it is difficult to understand how 
one who adopted the spirit of the New Testament 
could have written them. 

One point will strike every student. Whatever opi- 
nion we may form of a writer who has pubHshed an 
apocalypse under the name of Enoch, in which he has 
set forth his own views and opinions, the intentions 
of the author are uniformly on the side of holiness. 
With our standard of morality, it is difficult to conceive 
how a holy man could have set forth a body of visions 
under a false name, and ascribe them to Enoch, when 
he knew that they were visions out of his own heart. 
But in the age when this book was composed, there 
was little sense that the practice was reprehensible. 
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• 

At any rate it was very common. St. Paul thought it 
quite probable that attempts would be made to forge 
epistles in his name, and took precautions to prevent 
the success of the attempt. The tone of this book is 
pre-eminently holy. But notwithstanding this, it is 
evident that its visions were seen by the author only, 
and not by the Patriarch, and as they are set forth 
under the name of Enoch, they must be assigned to the 
class of pious frauds. 

But if it be obnoxious to this charge, it is one of 
the most pious of the class. It never seems to have 
occurred to the author that he was doing wrong. On 
the contrary, his aspirations after holiness are deep, 
his desires for close communion with God intense, and 
he represents the happiness of the future world as 
consisting in the most intimate communion with Him. 
On these points the book stands almost on a level with 
the Revelation. The morality of the book is pure, 
and will bear a favourable comparison with that . of the 
Old Testament. Equally holy are the views which it 
presents of the Divine character. Its religion is spiri- 
tual, with scarcely a trace of Phariseeism, extemalism, 
or casuistry. Those forms of moral and spiritual de- 
generacy, on account of which our Lord so vehemently 
denounced the hollow hypocrites of the day, are no- 
where to be found in it. Compared with the general 
aspect of religion as it appears in the Apocrypha, it 
stands incomparably higher. 

But if we suppose that the author was acquainted 
with the New Testament, and composed the work ani- 
mated by the feelings of mistaken piety, it is difficult 
to account for the omission of all reference to so large 
a portion of its contents as the work presents. Some 
of its most important doctrines are entirely ignored. 

One omission cannot fail to strike the reader as very 
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remarkable. We have noticed the close resemblance 
between the conception and language of this book 
and that of the Revelation. This is pre-eminently the 
case in the Messianic portions of both books. Bat 
numerous as are these likenesses, it is a singular fact 
that the book of Enoch does not present us with a 
single allusion to the Messiah in his priestly character, 
which forms the most prominent conception of him in 
the Revelation. Redemption by his blood is the great 
theme of this latter book, but on this the book of 
Enoch is totally silent. Although the Messiah is re- 
peatedly described as the destroyer of sin and the 
restorer of creation, nowhere is this redemption traced, 
as it uniformly is in the Revelation, to the great sacri- 
fice offered by him. He is designated as the Son of 
God, the Son of Man, and the Son of Woman, but it 
contains no trace of him as the Lamb of God. 

If the book of Enoch were written before the Advent, 
such an omission is quite consistent with its early 
date. The portraiture of the Messiah in the Revela- 
tion might then be considered as a further develop- 
ment of the Messianic conception. But if it be the 
work of a person well acquainted with the Revelation, 
the omission of this striking aspect of the Messianic 
character must have been the result of the deliberate 
intention of removing from it the priestly element in 
the conception of the Messiah. 

On the other hand, no one can doubt that the author 
was well acquainted with the book of Daniel. His 
Messianic portraiture is based on the imagery of this 
book. But the book of Daniel contains, at least, an 
allusion to the priestly character and death of the 
Messiah. To this portion of DanieFs portraiture of 
the Messiah, the author of the book of Enoch care- 
fully abstains from making the smallest allusion. Al- 
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thougli the entire omission of all reference to his 
priestly character as he is exhibited in the Revelation 
is a strong argument for its pre-Christian authorship, 
yet its force is greatly weakened by its passing over all 
reference to this aspect of his character in Daniel, 
with which the author of the book of Enoch must 
have been familiar. 

As the Messianic passages are far too long to quote 
in their entirety, we must adduce a few samples as an 
illustration of their character. 

According to Archbishop Laurence's translation, 
the book contains more than one allusion to the doc- 
trine of a Trinity. But the accuracy of his translation 
of the most important passage has been denied. 

According to the general representations of the book. 
Supreme Deity is certainly not assigned to the Mes- 
siah. This is strictly reserved for the ''Lord of Spirits,*' 
the general designation of the Deity in the Messianic 
portions of the work. Divine attributes are not un- 
frequently ascribed to the Messiah, but not absolute 
Deity. In one passage he is classed among the wor- 
shippers of the Lord of Spirits. 

It is uncertatQ whether the author viewed the Mes- 
siah as one of created Beings. However this may be, 
he is uniformly elevated on a pinnacle far higher than 
what we designate creation. 

The title most frequently assigned to him is that of 
the Elect One. He is also repeatedly designated as 
the Son of God, the Son of Man, and once as the Son 
of Woman. He is presented to us in the capacity of 
King, and of that of the Judge of the World. The 
doctrine of his pre- existence is again and again as- 
serted. He possesses righteousness, is gifted with 
wisdom, and knows all secret things. The Spirit in 
all his fulness is poured out on him ; his kingdom is 
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everlasting, and he stands highest in the acceptance of 
the Lord of Spirits. We subjoin a few quotations from 
Laurence. 

'' The Elect One shall sit on the throne of his glory ; 
(while their spirits within them shall be strengthened 
when they behold my Elect One) shall choose them for 
those who have fled for protection to my holy and 
glorious name. My Elect One shall dwell in the midst 
of them, shall cTiange the face of heaven, and shall 
bless and illuminate it for ever. I will also change the 
face of the earth, will bless it, and cause those whom I 
have elected to dwell in it. But those who have com- 
mitted sin and iniquity shall not inhabit it, for I have 
marked their proceedings. My righteous ones I will 
satisfy with peace, placing them before me.'^ — (chap, 
xlv. 3.) 

^'This is the Son of Man to whom righteousness 
belongs, with whom righteousness has dwelt, who 
shall reveal all the treasures of that which is concealed, 
for the Lord of Spirits has chosen him, and his portion 
has surpassed all before the Lord of Spirits in ever- 
lasting righteousness.^' — (xlvi. 2.) 

** In that day the prayer of the holy and the righteous, 
and the blood of the righteous shall ascend from the earth 
into the presence of the Lord of Spirits." — (xlvii. 1.) 

^* At that time I beheld the Ancient of Days, while he 
sat on the throne of his glory, while the book of the 
living was opened in his presence, and while all the 
powers which were above the heavens stood around 
and before him." — (xlvii. 3.) 

^^ In that place I beheld a fountain of righteousness, 
which never failed, encircled by many springs of 
wisdom. Of these all the thirsty drank and were filled 
with wisdom, having their habitation with the righteous, 
the elect, and the holy." — (xlviii. 1.) 
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^^ They have denied the Lord of Spirits and his 
Messiah/' — (xlviii. 11.) 

*' In those days the righteous and the chosen shall 
undergo a change. The light of day shall rest on 
them, and the splendour and glory of the saints shall be 
changed." — (xlix. 1.) 

^' In those days shall the earth deliver up from her 
womb, and hell shall deliver up from hers, that which 
it has received, and destruction shall restore those that 
it owes. He shall select the righteous and holy from 
among them, for the day of their salvation has ap- 
proached. And in those da/yB shall the Elect One sit 
on his throne, while every secret of intellectual wisdom 
shall proceed from his mouth, for the Lord of Spirits 
has gifted and glorified him. All the righteous shall 
become angels in heaven." — (1, 1.) 

Speaking of the world of Torment, the angel of 
peace says, ^' These are prepared for the hosts of 
Azazeel, that they may be delivered over and adjudged 
to the lowest condeinnation.^' — (liii. 5.) 

'^ There shall be light interminable, for darkness 
shall be previously destroyed." — (Ivi. 5.) 

'^ In that hour was the Son of Man invoked before 
the Lord of Spirits, and his name in the presence of 
the Ancient of Days. Before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars of heaven were formed, 
his name was invoked in the presence of the Lord of 
Spirits. A support shall he be to the righteous and 
the holy, to lean upon without falling, and he shall be 
a light of the nations. All that dwell on the earth 
shall fall down and worship before him, shall bless and 
glorify him.'' — (xlviii. 2 — 4.) 

'^ Iniquity passes away like a shadow, and possesses 
not a fixed station, for the Elect One* stands before the 
Lord of Spirits, and his glory is for ever and ever, and 
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his power from generation to generation. With hjm 
dwells the spirit of intellectual wisdom, the spirit of 
instruction and of power, and the spirit of those who 
sleep in righteousness. He shall judge secret things.'* 
— (xlviii. 2. 2.) 

" ye kings, ye mighty who inhabit the earth, 
you shall behold my Elect One sitting on the throne of 
my glory. And he shall judge Azazeel, all his asso- 
ciates, and all his hosts in the name of the Lord of 
Spirits."— (liv. 5.) 

'^ Then the Lord of Spirits seated on the throne of 
his glory the Elect One, who shall judge all the works 
of the holy in heaven above, and in a balance shall he 
weigh their actions.'^ — (Ix. 10.) 

'^Trouble shall come on them as on a woman in 
travail. Trouble shall seize them when they shall 
behold the Son of Woman sitting on the throne of his 
glory.'*— (Ixi. 7, 9.) 

'^ From the beginning the Son of Man existed in 
secret.'* — (Ixi. 10.) 

^^ They shall fix their hopes on the Son of Man ; shall 
pray to him and petition him for mercy. Then shall 
the Lord of Spirits hasten to expel them from his 
presence.** — (Ixi. 13.) 

'^ And with this Son of Man shall they dwell, eat, 
lie down, and rise up for ever and ever.** — (Ixi. 17.) 

" Afterwards their countenances shall be filled with 
darkness and confusion before the Son of Man, from 
whose presence they shall be expelled.** — (hdi. 15.) 

" He sat on the throne of his glory, and the principal 
part of the judgment was assigned to him, the Son of 
Man. Sinners shall disappear and perish from the face 
of the earth, while those that seduced them shall be 
bound with chains for ever.** — (Ixviii. 39.) 

Several of these extracts bear a very close resem- 
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blance to passages in the New Testament. We have 
by no means adduced the whole of those which are 
closely connected with one another in thought and ex- 
pression. The resemblance is so great that it is next 
to impossible that it can be the result of chance. If 
we found such a resemblance between two books in 
any other department of literature, we should draw the 
inference that one of them was closely connected with 
the other. The conclusion seems inevitable that either 
the writers of the New Testament have borrowed 
various expressions from the book of Enoch, or the 
author of the latter from them. 

In the book of Enoch the similarities of conception 
and expression are in a more diflfiise form than the 
corresponding expressions in the New Testament, 
which are uniformly more concise and pointed. So far 
the passages in the New Testament have the fairest 
claim to be regarded as the originals, and those in 
Enoch as the copies. 

The Messianic passages are not merely expansions of 
ideas in the Old Testament. They go far beyond them 
in clearness and precision. Although Enoch does not 
assign absolute Deity to the Messiah, yet he is elevated 
in this book to such a height of exaltation, that it may 
be said to invest him with a Divine character. It is no 
less clear that the author contemplated him as human 
likewise. He is accordingly again and again placed 
before us as the Son of God and the Son of Man. 

But such a clear conception of him in the Old 
Testament is wholly wanting. The conception that he 
was to be the Son of Man is borrowed from Daniel. 
But we no where find him in the Old Testament 
directly designated as the Son of God. In the passage 
in the Psalms it forms no direct designation of the 
Messiah. It can only be applied to him typically and 
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inferentially. This book, in distinctly designating the 
Messiah as the Son of God and the Son of Man, 
presents us with a development in the conception of 
his person beyond anything to be found in the Old 
Testament. 

No less remarkable are the other declarations respect- 
ing him. The Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment are all more or less typical. They are directly 
asserted of some lower conception or person, and it is 
only in their highest sense, that they are applicable to 
the Messiah. Of the immediate subject of their utter- 
ance they were only partially true. In the conception 
of the Messiah they received their fulfilment. But this 
double reference is wholly wanting in the book of 
Enoch, Their sole reference is to the Messiah, and to 
no other. Hence they have a distinctness and directness 
of reference to which the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment are strangers. It may be doubtful whether the 
Psalmist spoke of David or of Christ. But the predic- 
tions in Enoch bear no doubtful reference. They are 
applicable to one person, and to one person only, the 
Messiah. 

They also define his character and offices with sinr 
gular precision. He is expressly asserted to be the 
Judge of the world, an assertion which is nowhere di- 
rectly made of the Messiah in the Old Testament. On 
this point the author is nearly as distinct as the New 
Testament itself. He describes the Lord of Spirits as 
committing all judgment to him. The principal part 
of the judgment is directly assigned to the Son of Man. 
This is not a mere expansion of the Messianic concep- 
tions of the Old Testament, but a clear addition to 
them. 

The doctrine of the pre-existence of the Messiah is 
placed before us with little less distinctness than it is 
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in the pfages of St. John or St. Paul. He may not be 
invested with the highest attributes of Deity, but his 
existence before the Universe is positively stated. This 
also is a great advance on the delineations of the Old 
Testament. In them the Messiah is typically portrayed 
with the attributes of the Mighty God ; but the force 
of such a delineation is greatly weakened by its being 
assigned in the first instance to a being who was ob- 
viously human. At other times he is drawn as purely 
human. But nowhere is his pre-existence affirmed with 
the clearness and the precision with which it is in this 
book, nor is he directly presented to us at the same 
time as divine and human. 

But in the attributes with which the Son of Man is 
invested we do not trace any great progression com- 
pared with the Messianic predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment. They are evidently borrowed from Isaiah^ 
although somewhat less full than the delineations of 
the prophet. 

If the Messianic passages of this book are of a pre- 
Christian date, it is evident that they must be either 
direct predictions of the Messiah of a higher order than 
those in the Old Testament Scriptures ; or else they 
point out the developments through which the Messianic 
conceptions had passed in the centuries which imme- 
diately succeeded the termination of the prophetical 
period. 

If we adopt the former dSternative, we are involved 
in the difficulty of finding them in a book, which, how- 
ever pious its author may have been, is evidently a 
forgery. The prophetic spirit must have been in active 
energy long after the period when the Jews considered 
that it had ceased, a decision which is borne out by all 
the evidence which we possess. In addition to this its 
Messianic prophecies are never once referred_to by our 
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Lord or his apostles, although it would have been much 
inore to their purpose, to have cited these, if they had 
viewed them as divine, than many of the passages they 
have quoted from the Old Testament. 

But if we adopt the second of these alternatives, we 
are met by the difficulty of supposing that a highly 
spiritual conception of the Messiah, and a highly 
spiritual tone of religious feeling, grew up in the midst 
of a carnal age. Such are some of the difficulties of 
the position. 

It also cannot be denied that this book in its present, 
or in some previously existing form, is quoted in 
the Epistle of Jude. The passage in Jude, although 
not word for word, is as close a citation of it, as most 
of the quotations of the Old Testament in the New, 
and closer than many of those of the Fathers from the 
New Testament, which are adduced to prove that those 
"who made them were acquainted with the apostolical 
writings. In addition to this, the resemblance between 
other passages in the book, and some in the second 
Epistle of Peter and that of Jude, are very striking, 
so that it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that 
they must have had a common origin. 

The quotation in Jude proves that the author of the 
epistle was acquainted with a book of Enoch. The idea 
of the angels who left their first estate is also identical 
in both. But this only proves that a book was in the 
hands of the author of Jude^s epistle which contained 
portions of our present book of Enoch. It is no evi- 
dence that the book referred to by St. Jude contained 
the Messianic portions of the present work. If the 
whole of our present book was in the hands of the 
apostles, and highly esteemed by them, it is utterly 
unaccountable that its Messianic predictions should 
have been passed over by them in silence, and that it 
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should have been only referred to in this solitary in- 
stance, in proof that a divine judgment would finally 
overtake the ungodly. 

In one word, if the authors of the New Testament 
esteemed the book of Enoch as they esteemed the 
Old Testament, why did they not cite it, when it would 
have served their purpose better than many of the 
citations which they have made from the Old Testa- 
ment ? It seems to us impossible, in the absence of 
any citation, that they could have esteemed it a divine 
book, or if they did, the Messianic portions must be 
subsequent additions. 

On the other hand, the general tone of the book runs 
counter to what we know was the course of religious 
development in the times preceding the Advent. The 
spirituality of the Prophets and the Psalmists was 
gradually passing away. Of this the books in the 
canon composed subsequent to the Captivity afford une- 
quivocal testimony. Still stronger is the evidence 
supplied by the Apocryphal books. It was during this 
period that the foundations of that Judaism were laid 
which we meet with in the pages of the New Testament. 
The Messianic conception gradually hardened itself into 
that of a conqueriug and temporal Messiah, the exclu- 
sive property of the circumcised Jew. "We know for 
certain that this was the conception of him which took 
distinct form during the century which followed the 
birth of our Lord. The conceptions of the Messiah 
gradually grew more temporal, carnal, and exclusive, 
until they terminated in a Bar-Chocobas. If such is the 
case when we can test them by the light of authentic 
history, it seems utterly incredible that in the century 
and half preceding the Advent they could have been 
developing in the Messiah of the book of Enoch. If 
such was the case we are entitled to ask how, when, 
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and where did the grosser Messianic conceptionsji 
originate ? 

The Gospels may be safely referred to in proof of 
the state of opinion current among the Jews during the 
period of our Lord^s life. Now, although the examples 
of Simeon and Anna prove the existence at the time 
of the A dvent, in certain minds, of an Old Testament 
tone of thought, yet there is nothing to show that even 
in such minds the Messianic conception had undergone 
any additional development. With the general mass 
of the people, instead of developing, it had retrograded. 

The Songs of the Virgin, Simeon, and of Zechariah, 
prove that the leading idea of the Messiah was that he 
was to be the Son of David. While he is to be a light 
to the Gentiles, he is to be the special Messiah of the 
Israelite. This formed the highest conception of him 
in the minds of pious Jews. But by this designation 
he is not once referred to in the book of Enoch. The 
views of its author are larger. He reverts to the more 
catholic conception of him as the Son of Man. 

According to the Gospels the conception of the 
Messiah as the Son of Man had faded from the popular 
expectation. This title is constantly applied by our 
Lord to himself, but it is never used as his designation 
by others, even by those who believed in his Messiah- 
ship. This is the more remarkable, because it is the 
unquestionable designation of the Messiah in the book 
of Daniel. But in our Lord^s days, the narrower con- 
ception of the Son of David had swallowed up the idea 
that the Messiah was to be the ideal of humanity. 

Still less was the Messiah expected under the desig- 
nation of the Son of God. It is described as Peter^s 
particular glory that he confessed our Lord as Messiah 
under this character, and our Lord is represented as 
directly asserting that flesh and blood had not revealed 
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this truth to him, but his Father who was in heaven. 
It seems impossible that the Evangelists could have 
ascribed such words to Christ if he had been generally 
expected, or if there had been any clear prediction of 
him under that title. If our Lord or his Apostles had 
been acquainted with the book of Enoch, it is next to 
impossible that the Evangelists should have represented 
our Lord as asserting that the confession of Peter, that 
he was the Son of the living God, was not a discovery 
made to him by flesh and blood, but that it was a 
special revelation imparted by his Father in heaven. 
It is the frequent designation of the Messiah in this 
book. 

Although the author has made no clear statement of 
his belief in an incarnation, yet he evidently contem- 
plated the Messiah as uniting the two-fold character of 
the Son of God and the Son of Man in the same per- 
son. We are nowhere told how or when the Son of 
God became the Son of Man, but the union of these 
characters in the person of the Messiah is most distinct. 
Not only does such a conception of him transcend the 
Old Testament portraiture of him, but the Gospels 
afford a distinct testimony that such were not the 
general conceptions of the Messiah at the period of the 
Advent. It is impossible to read the Synoptic Gospels 
and not to see that such an expectation was not only 
not the popular one, but not even that of the more 
advanced Israehte. The direct assertions in the Gos- 
pel of St. John respecting the divine character of our 
Lord^s person, are the very reasons why the opponents 
of the historical character of the Evangelists labour to 
defer its publication to the first half of the second 
century. According to the Gospels nothiug gave 
greater offence than our Lord^s claims of superhuman 
dignity, oven among those who were not indisposed to 
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admit that he might bo the Messiah. But it is utterly 
impossible that any reader of the book of Enoch, 
who assigned authority to it, could have been ignorant 
that the Messiah was to combine the characters of the 
Son of God and the Son of Man. 

It has been asserted that this book exerted con- 
siderable influence over our Lord and his disciples. 
The considerations above mentioned seem to us to dis- 
pose of this question. Those who maintain this view 
assert that our Lord originally started with a human 
view of his character as the Messiah, and that the 
divine portions of the conception are a subsequent 
development. But although the book of Enoch repre- 
sents his person as both divine and human, the pre- 
ponderating aspect of his character is superhuman. If 
such reasoners represented our Lord as starting with 
a divine conception of his Messiahship, it would be 
destructive of their theory. But it is absurd to assert 
that our Lord^s original notion of himself was that of 
a purely human Messiah, and that he formed his con- 
ception of his Messiahship by meditating on the delinea- 
tions of the Messianic character contained in this book. 
If so, it must have been a book of Enoch in which a 
large portion of the Messianic passages were wanting.. 

Another peculiar trait of this book, which places it 
greatly in advance of the conceptions of the Mes'siah 
current at the time of our Lord's ministry is, that it 
represents the Messiah as in his person the Revealer 
of the Lord of Spirits. His perfections are transfused 
in the Messiah^s person. This is unquestionably the 
idea of the Gospel of St. John, and of the Johannean 
and Pauline epistles. But those who deny the divine 
origin of the Gospels unanimously maintain that this is 
a later development of Christianity, and forms no por- 
tion of its original form as developed in the Synoptics. 
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If sach is the case the book of Enoch mast belong to 
a later development of Christian doctrine than the 
times and the preaching of Jesus. 

Although our Lord declares himself to be the re- 
vealer of the perfections of hs Father in his human 
person, it was not the idea entertained at the time of 
the Messiah. Our Lord^s declarations on this subject 
were not only entirely strange to the apostles, but they 
were wholly unable to grasp them. 

If the book existed in its present form prior to the 
Christian era its Messianic passages are more impor- 
tant as predictions than any thing to be found in the 
Old Testament. But while our Lord and his apostles 
were habitually in the habit of referring to the Old 
Testament, as bearinof witness to his Messiahship. they 
never have onoe refeLd to this book for this ^ose. 
Even if they had viewed it as not possessing the 
authority of Canonical Scripture, which, if the Messianic 
passages are real predictions, it is diflScult to imagine, 
still this would not have hindered them from referring 
to the book as far as it contained statements of truth, 
as is found by the reference to it in the epistle of Jude^ 
The most obvious explanation of their not having 
quoted it is, that they were ignorant of its Messianic 
predictions. The total want of reference to it is sub- 
versive of the idea that they used and felt a deep 
reverence for it. 

On the other hand, the absence of several most im- 
portant Christian elements from the work is unques* 
tionably most surprising, if we consider that a person 
well acquainted with the Christian Scriptures was the 
author of the book in its present form. We cannot 
see from the general aspect or tendency of the work, 
why he should have ignored the whole of the New 
Testament teaching as to the humiliation and death <>f 
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the Messiah. On the contrary, it would appear to be 
a decided improvement on the work if these concep- 
tions had found a place in it. But it is evident that if 
the author was acquainted with the Christian Scrip- 
tnreSj he must have deliberately determined te exclude 
that representation of the Messiah^s person from that 
which he adopted. The similar omission of that in 
Daniel qualifies the force of this reasoning. 

The evidence, therefore, of which we are in posses- 
sion does not enable us to arrive at a certain conclusion 
respecting the date or the character of this book. Whe- 
ther we assume that it was composed in its present form 
before or after the Christian era. we are met by con- 
siderable difficulties on either side. The assumption 
that large portions of the work are pre-Christian, and 
that its Messianic portions have been added by one 
acquainted with Christianity, is one which is not free 
from objections. It will be, therefore, necessary for 
us to examine how far, on the supposition that it is 
pre-Christian, this book could have aided the authors 
of the Gospels in the portraiture of their Christ, and 
what is the interval which separates the Messiah of 
Enoch from the Jesus of the Gospels. 

It will at once strike the reader that the book of 
Enoch presents us with no portraiture of the person of 
the Messiah, but ouly a body of dogmatic statements 
respecting him. As such it is a most striking contrast 
to our Gospels. In these, at least in the Synoptics, the 
dogmatic statements are few, but they present us with 
a portraiture of the character of Jesus, delineated with 
the utmost variation of circumstance, and exhibited 
from the most various points of view. The Gospels 
depict the same divine man in every variety of aspect, 
but duly varied in the exhibitions of his character ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the occasion. The dog- 
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matic statements of what lie was or ought to have been 
are few, but the exhibition of what he actually was, 
is complete. Of this delineation, the book of Enoch is 
wholly void. The difference between this book and 
the Gospels may be best expressed by saying, that the 
book of Enoch declares what the Messiah ought to 
have been according to the ideas of the author. The 
Gospels set before us a delineation of what, contrary 
to the expectations of those who wrote them, he ac- 
tually was. 

This involves a profound interval of separation be- 
tween the two works. The book of Enoch declares 
that he was to be Son of God and Son of Man. It 
assigns to him an everlasting kingdom and proclaims 
him the future Judge of the world. It declares that 
holiness and other divine perfections appertain to 
him. But while the Synoptic Gospels make few 
dogmatical assertions, they present us with the actual 
portraiture of a living Christ, exhibiting in his person 
in perfect unison the holiness of God and man. 

The dogmatic statements of the book of Enoch 
present us with a kind of analogy to several of those 
contained in the Epistles. Both, for example, assert 
the pre-existence of the Messiah. Both proclaim his 
glorious exaltation, and his Lordship. But here the 
resemblance ends. All the decla.rations respecting 
him in the Epistles pre-suppose, and are founded on 
the reality of his human manifestation as it is recorded 
in the Gospels. Without the assumption that those 
to whom they were addressed were well acquainted 
with our Lord's human life, they are devoid of mean- 
ing. The exhibition of the Divine in that human life 
is made the groundwork of all religious and moral 
obligation. The book of Enoch, however, presents 
us with certain dogmatic statements respecting the 
Messiah's person, and nothing more. 
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This difTerenco of character between the two books 
is best exhibited by a brief consideration of the point 
wbere they most closely approximate in their respective 
descriptions of the glories and felicity of the saints in 
the future world. Here both are alike dogmatic. They 
declare in general terms what future glory shall bc^ but 
neither the one nor the other gives us an actual portrai- 
ture of its character. The reason of this is obvious. 
Both are at an equal disadvantage in having to depict 
the future. Respecting it, it is possible to give nothing 
but dogmatic statements. But in the Messianic deli- 
neations of the two books, the difference between them 
is .as great as between that mental power which is able 
to propound a problem for solution, and that which 
presents us with the solution itself. It was a thing 
comparatively easy to say, propound a harmonious 
solution of the phenomena of the heavens, worthy of 
their great Author. It was a very different thing to 
hand in as that solution the Principia of Newton. 

The book of Enoch only presents us with a partial 
exhibition of the problem, the solution of which is 
given us in the pages of the Evangelists. 

The Evangelists might have learnt from it the idea 
that the Messiah was to be divine and human. They 
might have gathered from the title so frequently given 
to him of the Son of Man, that he ought to have em- 
bodied in his character au idealized conception of 
humanity. But the author of the book w^ould have 
afforded them little or no aid in conceiving how that 
conception ought to be realised in fact, or what were 
the attributes in which it ought to have been exhibited. 
It could have supplied them with the bare conception 
that they ought to delineate a being humanly perfect, 
but it could have given them no idea how they ought 
to realise that perfection. 
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They might also have gathered from the title so fre- 
quently given to him of the Son of God, that this 
perfect delineation of humanity was also in some sense 
to be exhibited as Divine. As the same person is 
named Son of God and Son of Man, they could further 
have drawn the conclusion, that the divine and human 
elements of the character of the Messiah were to be 
exhibited in the same person. But while the book of 
Enoch intimates that the Messiah was to be in some 
sense divine, of the precise nature of his divine cha- 
racter it would have left them perfectly ignorant, as 
well as or the extent in which it was to be a manifes- 
tation of the Godhead. The authors of the Gospelp, if 
they had derived their conceptions from this book, 
would have found the Messiah invested with only a 
subordinate divinity, and all the attributes of Supreme 
Deity restricted to the Lord of Spirits. If, however, they 
had derived the idea from this book, of combining the 
divine and human in one person, they would have been 
left without the smallest hint how the union was to be 
eflfected, or in what proportions divine and human 
attributes were to be blended together. The book of 
Enoch is wholly devoid of a single attempt to present 
us with the union of the portraiture of the divine and 
human in a single personality. It does not furnish us 
with a single trait of the picture of the meek, holy, 
humble, unselfish, suflfering Jesus, willingly surrender- 
ing himself to the fulfilment of his Father^s will. No- 
where is the perfection of humanity exhibited in union 
with the consciousness of Deity. 

The authors of the Gospels might have learnt the 
bare fact that the Messiah was to be the revelation of 
the Lord of Spirits. But the author of Enoch nowhere 
makes the attempt to portray such a revelation in his 
person, nor does he furnish a single hint how such a 
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revelation was to be accomplished. In this respect 
the difference is as wide as between an order to paint 
a picture of a particular character and its actual per- 
formance. 

But the most important feature of the conception of 
the Messiah of the Gospels is entirely wanting in the 
l>ook of Enochs viz.^ his character as a sufferer. To 
whatever cause we may assign the absence of this con- 
ception of him^ the fact is beyond dispute. This alono 
places a profound gulph between the conception of him 
as entertained by this writer^ and that of the Jesus of 
the Gospels. In other respects the book of Enoch 
supplies us with some of the conditions of the problem 
to be solved^ but fails to present us with the solution. 
Here the problem and the solution are both alike 
wanting. But the divine yet suffering Jesus is the 
most essential portion of the portraiture of the Gospel 
Christ. Without this portion of the portrait they 
would present us with a different Christ. A large 
portion of the idea of the Evangelical Jesus is most 
closely allied to this feature in his character. 

As a consequence the book of Enoch entirely passes 
over the central conception of the Messiah of the 
Gospels^ his death and resurrection. Of the spotless 
exhibition of his disinterested love, or of his life and 
death of sacrifice, this book does not present us with 
either hint or vestige. No less complete is the 
absence of any conception of the Messiah as the great 
spiritual motivity which was to breathe a new life into 
dead and corrupt humanity. He is declared to be 
Lord, but in virtue of what claim does not appear. 
Nowhere is he exhibited as the great motive of morality, 
or the centre of life around which man^s moral and 
spiritual nature turns. Of the Messiah as the lawgiver 
of his kingdom, at once by his life and death the mea- 
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sure and the motive of obedience, this book supplies us 
with not a hint. The morality of the Gospel is wanting 
in it.. 

We likewise miss in the book of Enoch the whole of 
that wonderful apparatus by means of which the Jesus 
of the Gospels presents spiritual truth to the minds of 
men. Our Lord not only exhibited it in his own 
person, but has shown the most perfect command over 
all the imagery of external nature and social life, to 
make them a suitable vehicle for their communication. 
He uses them for this purpose and for no other. But 
the author of the book of Enoch not only has failed to 
accomplish this, but has embodied as a portion of his 
apocalypse a system of nature which is entirely untrue. 
Had the authors of the Gospels attempted to imitate 
him here, the consequences would have been fatal to 
them. 

If we admit the truth of the view, that the book of 
Enoch was composed prior to the Christian era we 
cannot fail to be surprised at the advance which 
its conceptions of the Messiah present. Still, if the 
authors of the Gospels had been familiar with it, it 
would have afforded them but small assistance in the 
creation of the delineation of their Jesus. The interval 
between the Messiah of this book and the Jesus of 
the Gospels is not less than that which separates the 
roughest sketch from the most finished picture. 

But the book of Enoch has another most important 
bearing on our argument. We will suppose that it is 
pre-Christian, even in its Messianic portions. The 
author, therefore, must have had distinctly before him 
the bare outline of several of the most important points 
of the character of the Messiah. Why has he left it 
as a bare outline ? Why has he not filled it up with 
a full delineation as it is exhibited in the pages of the 
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Evangelists ? Why does he not at any rate make some 
approximation towards doing it? Why has he not 
g^ven us a portraiture of the Messiah dramatised in 
all the aspects of holiness and benevolence^ and in- 
vested with the ideal of morality ? The reason is 
plain. The interval which separates the delineations 
of this book from what has been accomplished by the 
Evangelists is immense. He has, therefore, made no 
attempt even to bridge it over. Nothing can give us 
stronger evidence of the impotence of the mythic 
theory to account for the existence of the portraiture 
of the Jesus of the Evangelists, than the assumption 
that the Messianic portions of this book were composed 
prior to the advent of Christianity, Its author only 
went so far as to realize several of the conditions on 
which a Gospel ought to be based; but he entirely 
failed to create even an approximation to one of them. 
It will not be necessary to give any large considera- 
tion to the fourth book of Esdras. The utmost doubt- 
fulness exists respecting its date, but the predominance 
of evidence is in favour of its post- Christian origin. A 
few passages in it are unquestionable interpolations 
in the interest of Christianity, but the general aspect 
of the book strongly implies that it was written by a 
Jew. The book presents us with some elements of 
Messianic doctrine, not widely differing from those of 
the book of Enoch, from which, however, it is strongly 
distinguished by the melancholy tone which pervades 
it. Under the influence of this it recognizes the death 
of the Messiah, but equally with the other book it is 
devoid of the idea of his sacrifice. Its Messiah is one 
pre-eminently Jewish. With the exception of the fact 
that the Messiah was to die and the world to return to 
chaos before the resurrection, it furnishes us with no 
fresh element of Messianic thought. 
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The evident post- Christian origin of portions of this 
book renders it useless as an element out of which the 
Gospels could have originated. If, however^ we sup- 
pose that though the work itself is post- Christian, the 
ideas contained in it may have been in circulation 
either before or at the time of the Advent, it would 
have afforded the original mythologists no aid in dra- 
matising the character of the Jesus of the Gospels. 
Its anti-Jewish passages are unquestionably interpola- 
tions, and when these are removed the genuine work 
is of the most Jewish character of extreme exclusive- 
ness. In these respects it is a great retrogression in 
the tone of the prophets and the book of Enoch, and 
had the line of thought involved in it entered into the 
Gospels, the Messiah which they have portrayed would 
have been depicted not with the catholic character of 
the Son of Man, nor even with that of a Son of Abra- 
ham, but with that of a Jew, who was the destroyer of 
the Gentiles. 

There are passages, however, which suggest the idea 
that images derived from our Lord^s prophecy of the 
end, and from the book of Revelation were not un- 
known to the author. So great is the difference in the 
whole character of thought between this book and the 
Gospels, that it is not possible to assign these resem- 
blances to a common substratum of thought out of 
which both alike grew. The feelings at the bottom of 
this apocalypse could never have diverged into those 
presented to us by the Gospels. 

The other apocryphal books contain no allusions to 
Messianic expectations. 

But whatever may have been the views entertained 
by a small body of persons near the time of the Advent, 
respecting the person of the Messiah, the testimony of 
biatory proves that a Messiah of a very different charac- 
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ter from that which we have been considering was 
becoming the cherished expectation of the Jewish 
people. The Gospels enable us. to form a distinct idea 
of the conception of his character which animated 
the popular mind during our Lord^s ministry. His- 
tory shows us that in the course of far less than a 
century from the Advent^ that idea took full possession 
of the mind of the Jewish people. The nature of the 
conception itself^ and the power with which it operated 
is shown in the character of the Jewish war of libera- 
tion^ which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem^ and 
in its actual embodiment^ several years later^ in a per- 
sonal Messiah in the pretender Bar-Chocobaa, which 
ended still more disastrously for the Jewish race. 

The character of this pretender may be considered 
as the result of a century of development of the Jewish 
mind^ in working out the conception of the Messiah 
which was current in our Lord's days. He was the full 
realization of the preceding course of Jewish thought. 
He was proclaimed Messiah by the most eminent 
Rabbi of his day, accepted in that character by the 
Jewish people, and led them during their last great 
contest with Some. In him, therefore, we have the 
embodiment of the final stage of Messianic thought. 
The same ideas were working among the great body 
of the people during the first war of liberation, showing 
both the nature of the conception and the direction in 
which it was tending. At and prior to that period 
many pretenders of a similar character appeared, 
but the whole state of feeling did not then seek ex- 
pression in the creation of a personal Messiah, though 
the same feelings and impulses were at work. At last 
the Jewish expectation, which had been fermenting in 
the breast of the nation for upwards of a century, found 
its expression in an embodied reality. That reality was 

o 
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Bar-Chocobas^ the Son of a Star, whom the Jews after- 
wards, in their despair, designated the Son of a Lie. 

We cannot better describe this Jewish final idealiza- 
tion of the Messianic character than by saying that it 
presents an embodiment of character the precise oppo- 
site of the Jesus of the Gospels. Whatever Jesus 
Christ was not, this pretender was. Whatever this 
pretender was, Jesus Christ was not. He was a tem- 
poral King, a worker of miracles no better than vulgar 
impositions, an embodiment of the darker aspects of 
human nature, a fierce destroyer. His kingdom was 
one essentially of this world. His character embodied 
neither holiness, benevolence, nor justice. Jesus ofiered 
himself unresistingly to death. The impostor died in 
arms. 

But according to the unequivocal testimony of 
the Gospels such a Messianic conception was gradually 
getting a firm hold on the Jewish mind, nearly 
a century earlier, during the ministry of our Lord. 
Josephus confirms that testimony. His whole history 
of that period shows that these feelings were at work, 
and deeply leavening the Jewish nation. Our Lord 
professed himself to be the Messiah. But the character 
in which he exhibited himself as such did not suit 
the aspirations of the Jewish people. They rejected 
him because he was not a Messiah such as they desired. 

The seeds of such a Messianic character asBar-Choco- 
bas were fully laid at the period of our Lord^s ministry 
in the minds of the Jewish people. They had the fullest 
expectation of a Messiah, but he was not to be a spiri- 
tual one. The leading conception of him was that of 
a King armed with superhuman power, who was to 
free them firom the Boman yoke, and exalt them to 
supremacy over the nations. During this period, it is 
true, higher and better notions of him had not died out j 
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but such a Messiah was the subject of popular desire^ 
and his refusal to assume that character, was the 
reason why the nation rejected and crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The popular conceptions of the Messiah as they are 
portrayed in the Gospels, and the final embodiment of 
these conceptions in Bar-Chocobas, present us with the 
result of the development which the Messianic idea 
underwent during a century of progress. With these 
conceptions we are all familiar. The interval which 
separates the two is one of no great breadth. The Jews 
of our Lord^s day would perhaps not have received 
Bar-Chocobas as their Messiah. They would have re- 
quired that he should have borne somewhat more of 
the aspect of holiness. But they would have received 
one true to many of his great outlines, a temporal king 
and conqueror, a destroyer of the nations, who was 
exclusively a Jew. 

The facility of a rapidly deteriorated Messianic de- 
velopment during this interval was greatly increased 
by the absorption of the holier spirits of the Jewish 
nation into the Christian Church. 

Such being the nature of popular Messianism, as it 
is depicted in the Gospels, and such being the firm 
hold which it had acquired on the minds of the Jewish 
people, it is evident that a considerable period must 
have elapsed from its first development before it could 
have grown up into its latter form. If the amount of 
development which we have just considered, be taken as 
a measure of growth, the popular Messianic conception 
must have taken two or three centuries in its formation. 

The ori^n of such a notion of Messiahdhip is Hot 
difficult to trace. It was the natural result of the 
historical circumstances of the Jewish people, reacting 
on the conceptions of the prophets. 

o2 
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The prophets had promised to the Jews a bright 
spiritual future under the imagery of a temporal king- 
dom. But in the period between the Captivity and the 
Advent no such state of prosperity, whether taken 
in a spiritual or a temporal sense, was the lot of the 
Jewish nation. During the whole of that interval, 
with the exception of a short space of time, they were 
held in subjection by foreign conquerors; and still 
worse, the strongest attempts were made to subvert 
the national faith by the introduction of foreign man- 
jiers. A determined struggle set the Jew, for a short 
time, free from his foreign lord. But even during this 
period, both his nationial existence and his faith were 
threatened with dangers from without ; and the glories 
of the theocracy were gradually darkening from within- 
In such a state of things the Jewish patriot would 
naturally cast his eye on the Old Testament predic- 
tions, and take refuge from his present national de- 
gradation in the hopes of a future deliverer therein 
contained. The circumstances of the times induced 
him to take the expressions of the prophets in their 
most material sense. His present oppressions seemed 
the greatest of evils. Surely the first duty of the 
coming deliverer must be to break from off his neck 
the yoke of the nations. Hence the Jewish patriot 
would gradually picture to himself the idea of the 
Messiah as a temporal deliverer. As the times became 
of increasing darkness, his Messiah would assume 
less of the spiritual, and more of the temporal aspect, 
until, under the influence of a gradually decreasing 
spirituality in religion, he would hasten into those 
conceptions of the Messiah which ultimately led to 
our Lord's rejection by the Jews. 

It is evident, therefore, that unless the entire ground- 
work of the Gospels, and the testimony of history 
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nearly contemporaneous, are fallacious, there had been 
long setting in in the Jewish mind a development of 
Messianic thought of a character entirely opposite to 
that presented to us in the Jesus of the Evangelists. 
At the time of our Lord, it was the predominant Mes- 
sianic conception. It ultimately extended its influences 
over the entire Jewish people. If, therefore, the 
Jesus of the Gospels be a mythic creation, those who 
developed it must have succeeded in their attempt, 
notwithstanding the fact that the general tendency 
of Messianic thought was in an opposite direction, 
and it was urged forward by the strongest impulses. 
Two opposite poles of Jewish Messianic development 
must have sprung up, the one which produced the 
ideal Jesus of the Gospels, the other which generated 
an actual Bar-Ghocobas. 

But we are not dependent on reasonings from 
analogy or the simple testimony of the Gospels for 
the knowledge of the existence of such a Messianic 
development. The knowledge of it had spread into 
the heathen world. We have also authentic testimony 
as to the nature of other developments of the Jewish 
mind at this period. They are all closely allied to 
such a conception of the Messiah. During this inter- 
val, those principles of Judaism took root and flourished, 
which extinguished the spirituality of the prophetic 
period, which substituted extemalism for inward 
religion, and finally hardened themselves into the 
unbearable yoke of Rabbinism. 

Such are the Messianic conceptions out of which the 
inventors of the Gospel myths must have elaborated 
the Jesus of the Evangelists, if that portraiture is an 
ideal and not an historical one. The supporters of the 
mythic theory are certainly not entitled to the advan- 
tage of the Messianic conceptions of the book of Enoch. 
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In the midst of the difficulties with which the determin- 
ation of its actual date is encircled^ they have no right 
to assume that it was in the hands of Christ and the 
apostles^ and on the strength of this assumption to 
construct their mythic theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. But as the evidence that its Messianic por- 
tions are of a post-Christian date is not absolutely 
conclusive, we are ready to concede to them any ad- 
vantage to their argument, which they can derive from 
the supposed existence of this book in the times of the 
historical Jesus, or any influence which it may have 
exerted on the formation of his character, or auy aid 
it might have rendered the mythologists in their sub- 
sequent additions to it. We ourselves are of opinion 
that t)ie weight of the evidence against its pre-Chris- 
tian date greatly preponderates, but we wish not to 
erect an argument on any questionable foundation. 
We will therefore make the supporters of the mythic 
theory a present of this book, for the purpose of aiding 
the mythologists, who, according to their views must 
have created the Gospel myths, in their elaboration of 
the conception of the Christ. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DEVELOPMENTS OF JUDAISM BETWEEN THE TEBMINA- 
TION OP THE PROPHETICAL PEBIOD AND THE ADVENT. 



It will be necessary to examine the nature of this 
last phasis of Judaism^ because it constitutes the 
religious atmosphere in the midst of which Christianity 
originated. We have already sufficiently analysed the 
various Messianic conceptions, which, if the Gospels are 
unhistorical, may have aided the fabricators of myths 
in the elaboration of the portraiture of their Jesus. 
It remains for us to determine the nature of the other 
influences, moral and religious, in the midst of which 
the conception of it must have grown, and out of which 
it must have originated. 

In considering this subject, one point to which we 
have already alluded, requires our deepest attention. 
The testimony of history shows that the developments 
of man are not always advancing ones in a uniform 
line of progress. They are not unfrequently retro- 
grade. It may be perfectly true that man on the whole 
has steadily advanced through the long period of 
history ; but this does not invalidate the other truth. 
He has advanced and then retrograded, and then again 
started on a fresh period of improvement. The whole 
history of religion, art, civilization, philosophy, and 
political society, bears witness that this is the law of 
his progress. 

Different systems of thought have developed them- 
selves up to a certain point, after which they have 
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continued to flourish, and then gradually to decline. 
The whole course of ancient philosophy is an example 
of this. Before fresh progress has been possible, a 
new impulse required to be breathed into the mind. 
The old gradually expires, and out of it the new is 
slowly created. This law has been deeply impressed 
on all the religious developments of our race. It has 
strongly marked those of Judaism. They have not 
been all uniformly progressive. In many points during 
this period its movements were in a retrograde direction, 
compared with the times of the Psalmists and the 
Prophets. In the midst of these Christianity origi- 
nated, and with them she had to struggle for existence. 

Of the existence of retrograde movements in religious 
thought our opponents are indisposed to take sufficient 
account. It is a great historic truth that there has 
been no religion which has ever existed, which has not 
been subject to them. As the time which they have 
at their command for the elaboration of the Gospels is 
short, it is highly important, to impart to their opinions 
even an appearance of probability, that every religious 
movement in connection with this subject should be 
always in the right direction. Nothing can be more 
inconvenient for them than to have to encounter op- 
posite tendencies of thought. 

Although some of the movements which took place 
during this period were in the direction of Christianity, 
others were of a contrary character. For a consider- 
able time anterior to the Advent these latter were de- 
veloping themselves with considerable force. With the 
termination of the long line of the prophets the highest 
forms of Judaism gradually disappear. From this time 
it ceases to be creative. In place of that lofty spiritual 
element which has made the writings of the Prophets 
and the Psalmists an unique phenomenon in history. 
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arose a spirit x>f formalism, casuistry, and above all, of 
intense nationality, which in the eyes of the Pagan 
formed the most singular characteristic of the Jew. 

The first indications of this change may be traced in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The history of its 
growth is that of the Jewish sects. As the most 
distinguishing feature of the former period was the 
presence of the Psalmist and the Prophet, so that of 
the latter is the predominance of the Scribe. The 
teacher from henceforth became the Commentator, and 
he converted rehgion into law. Greek philosophy un- 
derwent a similar retrogression. The period of living 
thought was followed by a long night of stagnation, 
during which the Critic reigned supreme. The period 
of creative genius was followed by one of mere erudi- 
tion. But the fate of Judaism was diflFerent. By 
means of a Divine power, as Christians believe> by that 
of a human one, as our opponents assert., Christianity 
grew out of the one ; the womb of the other continued 
barren, until the Gospel and a new civilization breathed 
into it the elements of life, or to speak more correctly, 
incorporated it into their own being. 

One of the most important developments of Judaism 
during this period in the direction of Christianity, was 
the uprooting of its idolatrous tendencies, the establish- 
ment of pure monotheism as the religion of the people, 
and the diflFusion of it throughout the world by Jewish 
instrumentality. 

The Babylonish Captivity placed a gulph between 
the Jew and the idolatrous tendencies by which he 
was surrounded. Henceforth he appears in history as 
a rigid monotheist, to whom idolatry was an abomi- 
nation. Of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, the Jew 
both nationally and individually was the preacher to 
the nations. His theology left no place for the hosta 
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of intermediate beings, whom the imagination had 
created, and in which they alone existed. The course 
of historical events, while they retained the nucleus of 
the nation in their settled home, had led to a wide 
dispersion of the race both in the Eastern and Western 
worlds. Wherever the Jew was settled, he carried his 
religion with him. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of this as a preparation for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Wherever its missionaries appeared, they found scarcely 
a city of any size in the Roman empire in which a 
congregation of Jews had not been settled for a con- 
Biderable time. The very peculiarities of the race had 
called attention to the religion which had originated 
them. Nor had the success of the Jew been small. All 
the evidence of history shows that he had made a deep 
impression on the public mind. He had made numerous 
converts ; but his influence was far more extensive than 
the number of those who actually embraced his religion. 

Wherever Judaism had been domiciled for a con- 
siderable time the Apostles found a large number of 
religious men, who, while they had not adopted the 
peculiarities of Judaism, were believers in its funda- 
mental truths. These possessed a more liberal caste 
of mind than the Jew proper, and united the nobler 
aspects of both Judaism and Gentileism. Among them 
the Apostles found a numerous body of men prepared 
for the reception of Christianity. A majority of the 
members of the early churches were either Jews or 
persons of this description. They enabled Christianity 
to take root in a congenial soil before heathenism 
proper was engrafted into the Church. Had it been 
otherwise, it would have been paganized. 

The Jew, during this period, had increased in the 
ardour of his faith. He had shown himself able not 
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only to fight but to die for it. His zeal was too 
' often obscured by his exclusiveness. But there was 
something sublime in the manner in which he clung to 
his faith amidst the scoffs of the world. In an age of 
general infidelity^ he bore testimony to a belief in the 
reality of the Invisible. He was often misunderstood^ 
but he never failed to impress^ and beyond doubt to 
strike a chord in the human mind. 

During this interval of time the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of man, and a belief in a future state of 
retribution had become more completely developed. 
The apocryphal books supply us with distinct traces of 
its growth. The events of Providence had taught the 
Jew that this world was not the theatre of God^s per- 
fect moral government, even under a theocracy. In 
proportion as the conviction that vice was punished 
and virtue rewarded in this Hfe became more and more 
obscured, the doctrine of a righteous retribution be- 
yond the grave unfolded itself. As early as the times 
of the Maccabees the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul had become a powerful principle, capable of sup- 
porting the martyr in his hour of torture. Great must 
have been the change which had taken place in thought, 
between Hezekiah, who on his sick bed pronounced 
this world to be the only land of light, and the seven 
brethren and their mother, to whom death opened 
the gates of immortality. If we can judge from the 
allusions to it in the Gospels, the belief in it must have 
been widely extended. As the Jew believed in God as 
the moral Governor of the Universe, it proportionably 
extended his conceptions of the responsibility of man. 
Near the conclusion of this period was developed a 
doctrine of the Logos. It was the result of the fusion 
of Jewish and Gentile thought at Alexandria. As our 
Lord has nowhere ascribed this conception to himself, 
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it may be considered more properly to belong to the 
regions of theology than to the subject which we are 
considering. But its adoption in St. John's Gospel 
must be considered as an admission that the previous 
speculations on the Divine nature, obscured as they 
were by much which was unreal, were not wholly 
devoid of a foundation in truth. As far as they con- 
tained truth, our Lord's divine character was the per* 
feet realization of them. In the same manner as he 
realized and filled up to their full idea the imperfect 
representations of what was typical in Judaism, as 
likewise he filled up to the full the complete ideal of its 
imperfect moral teaching, so he was the substance and 
fulfilment of the shadowy truth which had been brought 
to light by imperfect human speculation. 

Philosophy had mainly contributed to the formation 
of the conation. It had endeavoured with imperfect 
success to interpose something between the infinite 
God and the finite creation. From this efibrt of the 
mind originated the multiform conceptions of the 
Logos, varying between an impersonation of the divine 
wisdom, the divine reason, a subordinate divine per- 
son, and the manifestation of that in Deity which is 
capable of being known to the finite mind. The Greek 
readily conceived of him as a subordinate divine per- 
son ; but this was not so easy to the monotheism of 
the Jew. 

A somewhat similar tendency may be discovered in 
the pages of the Old Testament, in its frequent repre- 
sentation of an Angel who personates the Supreme 
God. In it the Angel of the Lord is constantly ar- 
rayed in divine attributes. This representation in- 
volves the principle of thought which requires a medi- 
ator to be the channel of communication between the 
infinite and the finite. The conception of this Angel was 
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Bufficient to satisfy the nnspcculativo nature of the 
Jew. The unfolding of the idea of the Logos only 
took place after Judaism had come into contact with 
the Greek mind. Traces of its gradual development 
may be found in the Septuagint aud the Book of 
Wisdom. It culminated at Alexandria, where Jewish 
theology, Oriental speculation, and Greek philosophy 
found their point of union. 

It must be observed that it is very questionable 
whether the Logos of the School of Plato is conceived of 
as a person. He is certainly not the Messiah. The 
book of Revelation is probably the earliest writing in 
which he is arrayed in distinct Messianic attributes, 
and identified with the divine manifestation which 
exhibited itself in the person of our Lord. The 
Gnostic Sects uniformly represented him in the cha- 
racter of an agent subordinate to the Supreme God. 
Although St. John applies it to Christ in the proem 
of his Gospel, he nowhere represents him as attribu- 
ting the designation to himself. 

It is very doubtful how far this line of thought had 
penetrated into Palestine at the period of the Advent. 
The fact that St. John nowhere describes our Lord as 
applying it to himself, implies that it had not. Nor 
is the supposition itself a probable one. But as we 
are prepared to concede to our opponents the use of 
the book of Enoch, we will do the same with this con- 
ception. As it existed at the Advent it must have 
been a mere abstract conception, which could have 
afiTorded small help in the delineation of our Lord's 
divine portraiture. 

The whole of the tendencies of the School of thought 
of which Philo was the centre, were separated by an 
immense interval from those of the School of Christ. 
B^enan has designated Philo as the elder brother 
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of our Lord, but on what grounds it is difficult 
to conjecture. His own portraiture of Jesus is ut- 
terly unlike anything which could have sprung out of 
the Alexandrian tone of thought, and presents to it the 
strongest possible contrast. That tone of thought is 
a metaphysical mystical theology. But, according to 
Benan, neither did our Lord's person nor his teaching 
exhibit one trace of this. The supposed presence of 
a metaphysical theology in the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel is his great reason for asserting that they are 
not authentic utterances of our Lord. Such a tone of 
thought might have gone on evolving itself for ever, 
but no Jesus of the Gospels would have arisen before 
the vision of the metaphysical speculator. 

The remaining developments of Judaism were re- 
trograde. They produced that spirit of the Jewish 
mind which is so prominent a feature in the Gospels, 
and which ultimately culminated in the form of Rab- 
binism. 

Respecting two of these, little need be said. The 
Sadducees were a small and unpopular party, and could 
have contributed no element to the evolution of Chris- 
tianity. The religion of the Essene involved the 
whole principle of asceticism. The influence of this 
sect was larger than we should expect from their num- 
bers. They held some exalted doctrines, combined 
with much which was absurd ; but they are not once 
referred to in the Gospels. The religious life of Jesus 
and of the Essene stand in marked contrast. Our 
Lord's was one of the most untiring activity, spent in 
the thickest haunts of men. That of the Essene was 
in the desert. The Essene was a monk. 

It is idle to deny the essential opposition between our 
Lord and the principles of Phariseeism as they are ex- 
hibited in the Gospels. The Pharisaic party are there 
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described as his active opponents from one end of his 
ministry to the other. He expressly declares that the 
essence of their system V7as hypocrisy. His forerunner 
addressed both the Pharisees and the Sadducees v7ho 
approached him as a generation of vipers. Our Lord 
denounced the principles of the former sect in a man- 
ner in which he assailed no other form of moral evil. 
Throughout the whole of the Gospels we do not find 
one qualifying word in favour of the principles on 
which it was based. Like all other religious parties, 
they doubtless contained men better than their princi- 
ples. Such was the case with the scribe whom our 
Lord pronounced not far from the kingdom of heaven. 
But while this is admitted, it is never allowed to 
qualify our Lord's condemnation of the tendencies of 
the party. He seems never wearied of holding 
them up to the reprobation of the people. It is pos- 
sible to assert that our Lord was mistaken in the un- 
qualified reprobation with which he denounced the 
tendencies of Fhariseeism; but with the Gospels in 
our hand, it is impossible to doubt that their authors 
viewed them as utterly opposed to his religious teach- 
ing, and that they have attributed to him the most 
uncompromising hostility to them. 

It is true that during the last week of our Lord's 
life, the leading Sadducees became very active in op- 
position to him, and were the immediate agents in 
effecting his death. In a similar maimer, according 
to the Acts of the Apostles, the chiefs of this party 
were the first persecutors of the infant Church, while 
those of the opposite party became counsellors of 
moderation. But it is no less apparent that those 
teachers who were most active in attempting to im- 
pose the yoke of the law on the Gentile converts, and 
who tracked the steps of St. Paul wherever he 
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went, were the genuine representatives of Pharisaic 
Judaism. 

The essence of Phariseeism must be sought, not 
only in its self-righteous aspect, but in its transforming 
religion into the minutest system of rituahsm and 
casuistry. As our Lord described it, it invariably pre- 
ferred small to great duties ; and outward observances 
to inward realities. Thus it deprived religion and 
morality of all their essential life. In our Lord^s day 
it was in growth, but it had not attained its full de- 
velopment until the system of Rabbinism was com- 
pleted four or five centuries subsequent to the Advent. 

It has been said^* that ^Hhe wholesale denunciations 
of ' Scribes and Pharisees ' contained in the New 
Testament have been greatly misunderstood. There 
can be absolutely no question on this point, that there 
were among the genuine Pharisees the most patriotic, 
the most noble-minded, the most advanced leaders 
of the party of progress. The development of the 
law itself was nothing in their hands, but a means to 
keep the spirit as opposed to the word: — ^the outward 
frame — ^in fuU life and flame, and to vindicate for each 
time the full right to interpret the temporal ordinances 
according to its own necessities and requirements.^' 
The same writer also tells us, that " No greater or 
more antiquated mistake exists than that of their 
being a mere ' sect,' hated by Christ and the Apos- 
tles. They were not a sect any more than the Roman 
Catholics form a 'sect' in Rome, or Protestants a 'sect' 
in England ; and they were not hated so indiscrimi- 
nately by Christ and his Apostles, as would at first 
sight appear from some sweeping passages in the New 
Testament. For the ' Pharisees,' as such, were at that 

* See Quarterly Review, Number 246, Article Talmudl 
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time— Josephus notwithstanding— simply the people, 
in contradistinction to the leaven of Herod/^ 

We shall not dispute that the great body of the 
Jewish people were deeply imbued with Pharisaic 
principles in the time of our Lord. The Gospels them- 
selves expressly assert it. '' For the Pharisees and all 
THE Jews, exqept they wash their hands oft, eat not, 
holding the traditions of the elders. And when they 
come from the market, except they wash their hands 
they eat not ; and many other things there be which 
they have received to hold, as the washing of cups and 
pots, of brazen vessels, and of tables.*' — (Mark vii. 3.) 
This may be said to be only an opinion of the Evan- 
gelist Mark. He asserts this of the Pharisees and of 
certain of the Jerusalem Scribes. But he has gone 
further than this, and has directly attributed the follow- 
ing words to his Master : '' He answered and said unto 
them, Pull well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypo- 
crites, as it is written. This people honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me. Howbeit in 
vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. For setting aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as 
the washing of pots and cups, and many other such 
like things ye do. And he said unto them. Full well 
ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition. . . . Making the word of God 
of none eflfect through your tradition which ye have 
delivered.^' It is easy to cite from the Gospels nu- 
merous passages of equal severity, uttered without a 
single qualification, until they culminate in the terrific 
denunciation of the hypocrisy and other evil principles 
of this party, addressed to the disciples and the mul- 
titude, contained in the twenty-third chapter, of St. 
Matthew. 
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As we have observed, this passage fully establishes 
the fact that the great body of the Jews were leavened 
with the principles of Phariseeism, and we have no 
dispute with the writer that those principles were the 
development of the religious life into which the Jewish 
nation was fairly set. This is the representation of 
the entire New Testament, and may be abundantly 
proved by the subsequent history of the Jewish people. 
Still we must contend that the Pharisees were in the 
proper sense of that term a sect ; and that this is im- 
plied by the above and other passages of the Gospels, 
although they were a sect which was rapidly embracing 
the entire national life. Of this we shall adduce the 
testimony of the greatest Pharisee who ever lived, the 
Apostle Paul. '^ After the manner of the most straitest 
sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.'' (Acts xxvi. 5.) 
"As touching the law a Pharisee.'' (Phil. iii. 5.) "1 
profited in the Jew's religion above many mine equals 
in mine own nation." (Gal. i. 14.) Whatever authority 
we may be disposed to attach to the Gospels on such 
subjects, it is evident that they not only contain the 
traditions of the Church on these points, but exhibit the 
definite opinions of their immediate authors. Josephus 
likewise, himself a Pharisee, positively asserts that they 
were a sect, greatly admired by the people ; so that, if 
we are determined to adhere to the views of the writer 
in question, we must add, '' Josephus and St. Paul 
notwithstanding." 

We are also ready to admit that they were not 
' hated ' by Christ and his Apostles. The representa- 
tion of the Gospels is, that he who came not to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them, hated no man. But the 
Gospels represent, whatever weight we may attach to 
them as history, that our Lord denounced the principles 
and the practices of the Scribes and Pharisees as such 
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with a terrible energy. The Acts of the Apostles also 
make it evident that the Pharisaic party, which had 
attached itself to the Christian Church, were the un- 
tiring opponents of St. Paul^ and it fully concedes that 
the great body of the Christian Jews of the pure Israel- 
itish type, were imbued with these principles. James 
is made to address that Apostle : " Thou seest, brother, 
how many thousands {Greek 'ten thousands^) of Jews 
there are which believe, and they are all zealous for the 
law. And they are informed of thee that thou teachest 
all the Jews which are among the Gentiles, to forsake 
Moses, saying, that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, nor to walk after the customs.^^ (Acts xxi. 20, 
&c.) But if the historical value of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles is denied, we adduce the unquestionable authority of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the genuineness of which 
is undisputed. '^ I would,^^ says he, " that they were 
cut off that trouble you.^' Can it be doubted that 
these were Christianized Jews of the Pharisaic party ? 
With such assertions of the New Testament, and in 
behalf of its general aspect, we must demur to the 
view maintained by this writer, that '' there were among 
the genuine Pharisees, the most patriotic, the most 
noble-minded, and the most advanced leaders of the 
party of progress.^' In place of the word progress, we 
must substitute the word " retrogression,^' as being the 
characteristic of the Pharisaic development of Judaism. 
We are unable to distinguish anything hke progress in 
the teaching that the washing of cups and pots and 
tables were important matters of religion ; that, moral 
defilement could be contracted by eating particular 
kinds of food ; that it was unlawful to do good deeds 
on Sabbath days ; that small duties were to be attended 
to, while great ones might be neglected ; that oaths 
which were taken by particular things had no binding 

p2 
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power, and generally in a teaching, the practical result 
of which was to bind on men^s shoulders heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, which those who did so did 
not touch with one of their fingers. Still less can we 
admit that a party, of whom so graphic a picture is drawn 
in the New Testament, could have adopted as their lead- 
ing idea, '^ the development of the law as a means to 
keep the spirit as opposed to the word — the outward 
firame — in full life and flame." However little weight we 
may attach to the historical character of the Gospels, it 
cannot be denied that their authors must have embodied 
the views prevalent in the Christiai:i Church during the 
first century of our era respecting the general outline 
of the Pharisaic development of thought ; and as such 
they uniformly represent the Principle of Phariseeism 
as a denial of the spirit of religion, while it professed 
a most rigid adhesion to its form. If the contrary 
opinion be correct, it is impossible to say that we have 
arrived at the view in question through misunderstand- 
ing the assertions of the New Testament on the subject ; 
but the blame must be laid in the proper quarter, viz., 
on the authors of the New Testament, who must have 
mistaken the character of Phariseeism, and attributed 
their mistaken conceptions of it to our Lord. 

But what is the evidence on which the contrary view 
is represented as resting ? The Talmud, of which one 
portion, the Mishna, is admitted to have been com- 
mitted to writing not less than two centuries after the 
(Christian Era; and the other portion, the Gemara, 
not less than five after the same event. Until it had 
been reduced to writing, it is admitted that the whole 
of it had been transmitted traditionally, and that it had 
occupied nearly one thousand years in its formation. 
What is the evidence that Judaism itself did not get 
impregnated with many Christian views during this 
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long interval of time, and that it may not have incorpo- 
rated them into its teaching. Taking the date which 
the believers in the mythic theory assign for the publi- 
cation of the Synoptics as the true one, which we by 
no means allow, the Mishna was not written till more 
than a hundred years after. It is quite as probable, 
therefore, that the last Rabbinical- development of 
Judaism may have been borrowed from Christ, as it is 
an unquestionable fact that Julian's reform of Paganism 
did, a little more than a century after, and long before 
the composition of the Gemara. 

But this is far from being the whole question at issue. 
Let it be granted that all the elements of Christian 
morality are to be found in the Talmud. Even if they 
had all been discovered prior to Christianity as detached 
precepts, the real question at issue is, what is the 
relation in which they stand to their respective systems. 
What are the central portions and what are the sub- 
ordinate parts of their morality ? How do the higher 
portions of the morality of the Talmud stand related 
to its ceremonialism, ritualism, and casuistry ? The 
Talmud contains a whole library of matter : the 
Gospels are a little book. How is the morality and 
spirituality of the one related to the remaining contents 
of the other ? Above all, on what great system of 
motivity are the moral precepts based, and to what 
tendency of thought do they belong ? The spirit of 
Phariseeism can make itself a home in the midst of the 
most Evangelical system of thought, and convert it 
from the morality of the Gospels into legalism. How 
can a lofty spirit of morality co-exist with the most hair- 
splitting casuistry which has ever existed ? 

There can be no doubt that the Phariseeism of the 
times of our Lord was the parent of Rabbinism ; and 
that the movement ultimately embraced the great body 
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of the Jewish nation. What line did it take ? Did it 
evolve the aspects of Gospel morality, which has 
made the Christian a law unto himself, or was it a 
system of pure legalism ? The relative bulk of the 
New Testament and of the Talmud will be an answer 
to this question. The little book contains more than 
all which is good in the twelve folios. A small quan- 
tity of wine becomes a diflferent article when it has 
been diluted with an immense quantity of water. The 
tone of thought which produced the Phariseeism of the 
New Testament, and ultimately produced the sentiments 
of the Talmud united with its various frivolities, was a 
movement in a contrary direction to that which could 
have created the conception of the Jesus of the Evan- 
gelists. 

The history of the times presents us with the most 
unquestionable evidence as to the nature of the 
Pharisaic and Rabbinical development of Ju^sm. In 
the reign of Adrian it produced its Messiah in the 
person of the impostor Bar-Chocobas. The Rabbinism 
of the day viewed him as the embodiment of its hopes 
and aspirations. He was proclaimed Messiah by the 
great Rabbi Akibah, and was the leader of his country- 
men in the second great war of iudependence, which 
terminated, if possible, more disastrously than the first. 
However he may have been subsequently denounced, 
his pretensions were acknowledged by the national 
Jewish party, and by a considerable portion of the 
nation. 

What was the character of this Messiah ? Was he 
the embodiment of a lofty spirituality or of a pure 
morality ? Was he an exhibition of the humble and 
unobtrusive virtues as distinguished from the heroic ? 
After making every allowance for the distortions to 
which it may have been exposed, it must be pronounced 
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to be the very opposite to that of Jesus. The case 
stands thus. The national Jewish party rejected our 
Lord. In about a century afterwards, when their 
system had become fully developed, they accepted the 
impostor as the Messiah for whose advent they were 
sighing. It is impossible to have a stronger proof of 
the direction and character of the real tendencies of 
Jewish thought. 

We conclude, therefore, that Phariseeism, as a system 
of religion and morality, was intensely adverse to that 
exhibited in the person and teaching of our Lord, and 
that it had leavened with its principles the active 
religious and moral life of the Jewish nation. It must 
have been in active development during the whole 
period in which our Lord and his Apostles were em- 
ployed in creating Christianity. It formed a retrograde 
development from a state of feeling which had been 
originally great and noble. The invasion of foreign 
ideas during the reign of the Grecian kings had threat- 
ened to shake the national life to its centre. The 
patriotic party of those days strove to intrench them- 
selves against their influences by a closer adhesion to 
the letter of the national institutions. At last arose 
the Maccabeean liberators of their country, whose his- 
tory forms one of the noblest examples of heroism in 
the history of man. But when the danger had been 
surmounted, the heroic spirit gradually died out, and 
left behind in all their vigour the ignoble feelings with 
which it had been combined, which gradually ripened 
into those principles, which in the times of Christ dis- 
tinguished the Pharisaic party. It is melancholy to 
think that a band of patriots were the progenitors of 
the adversaries of Christ. 

Such was the aspect whi<?h Judaism presented during 
the earthly life of Jesus. The principles of a higher 
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life still remained^ sucli as we see exhibited in 
Simeon, Anna, and Zechariali, and in many of those 
who af^rwards took refage i^ the Ohristii Church. 
But the national life was flowing in an opposite direc- 
tion. In the midst of these tendencies Christianity 
was bom and developed. We will now proceed to in- 
quire whether those who deny the historical character 
of the Gospels propound any account of their origin 
which will endure the test of rational investigation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE POETRAITTTEB OP CHRIST AS IT IS DEPICTED BY THE 
FOUR EVANGELISTS CONSTITUTES AN ESSENTIAL UNITY. 



It is a vital point with those who impugn the histo- 
rical character of the Gospels to disprove the unity 
of the conception of our Lord as it its portrayed in our 
existing records, and to show that the earlier myths 
out of which it has been composed presented still more 
striking points of diversity. They are fully aware that 
if the character of the Jesus of the Evangelists presents 
a substantial unity, the theory which endeavours to 
account for it on the supposition of its mythic origin, 
must collapse beneath its own weight. 

Every statement of the Gospels has, therefore, been 
made the subject of the minutest criticism, and every 
possible objection has been urged against it. History 
has been searched to show that some assertion of the 
Sacred Writers contradicts it. Numerous assumptions 
have been made as to the circumstances under which 
the early Church developed itself, and the existence of 
various parties within it, to whose conflicting influences 
different portions of the Gospels have been assigned. 
These assumptions have been made on a very slender 
basis of fact, and frequently on what is no better than 
a species of historical guess work and divination. On 
such principles Lives of Jesus have been published, 
which have supplied the absence of trustworthy evi- 
dence by allowing the most unlimited freedom of con- 
jecture. Lastly, the utmost care has been taken to 
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divert our attention from the real historical unity 
which underhes the diversities of the Gospels. 

The reason of this is obvious. The mythic theory 
becomes untenable, the moment it is perceived that 
our four Gospels and the various parts of which they 
are composed, amidst their numerous diversities pre- 
sent us with one great central figure, depicted in every 
variety of aspect, but yet possessing an essential unity. 
It is just as rational to ask us to believe that a well- 
proportioned building has been the result of the labours 
of a thousand workmen, who without plan or order have 
heaped together stones according to the suggestions of 
their respective fancies. 

The diversities contained in the Gospels have been 
the chief means by which their unhistorical character 
has been attempted to be demonstrated. We shall 
prove that the existence of these, united with a sub- 
stantial unity in the portraiture of the Christ which 
they present to us, is the strongest possible proof of 
their general historical credibility. 

We are, therefore, fully prepared to admit their 
existence. If we were deprived of them our argument 
would be incomplete. Even if they were more nume- 
rous than they are they would impart to it additional 
strength, as long as they did not interfere with the 
unity of the portraiture of our Lord. But truth compels 
us to admit that the maintainors of the mythic theory 
have greatly exaggerated their nature and extent. 

We concede, therefore, that each of the Gospels 
bears the impress that its author had a special design 
which he sought to realize in its composition. Mat- 
thew^s Gospel is the Jewish Version of the life of 
Christ j Luke^s the Gentile one ; while that of Mark 
occupies a place intermediate between the two. We 
are also ready to concede that there exists a very 
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considerable difference in idea between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics, though not greater than four 
minds very differently constituted might have taken 
of such a being as the Christ. We admit that the 
general aspect of the Synoptics leads to the inevitable 
conclusion, that they are three different reports of 
an oral Gospel which was current in the Apostolic 
Church, and which contained its belief as to the per- 
son of our Lord ; or more probably of one which was 
partly oral, and partly had been reduced to writing.* 
Our Gospels are of a very fragmentary character, 
and bear no resemblance to a regularly composed 
biography. Although they contain a large portion of 
common matter, it is narrated with very considerable 
variety of detail. In the greater proportion of the 
variations which one narrative presents when compared 
with another, it is impossible to detect any special 
design or purpose in the alterations. 

Some bear stronger indications of resting on au- 
toptic testimony than others ; Matthew^ s bears less 
strong marks of directly representing the testimony of 
an eye-witness than Mark's, or even than Luke^s, who 
avows the fact that his Gospel is a compilation founded 
on the highest testimony he could procure. Many por- 
tions of them present traces of having passed through 
several stages of oral transmission before they were 
committed to writing ; and there are not wanting indi- 
cations that parts of them have been derived from 
written documents subsequently modified by oral trans- 
mission, and then again committed to writing in their 
present form. The discourses in Matthew^s Gospel 
have the strongest claims to be viewed as the most 

* The author has discussed the historical character of the Gospels at 
considerable length in a succession of articles in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature for 1865 and 1868, in which is given the proof of the various 
portions which are referred to in this chapter. 
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accurate reports of the utterances of our Lord. But 
while this is generally the case there are discourses in 
Mark and Luke which bear distinct indications of being 
closer reports of our Lord's actual words than the 
corresponding ones in Matthew. These discourses and 
their variations in the different Evangelists, united as 
they frequently are with the closest verbal agreements, 
are the most remarkable phenomenon in the Gospels ; 
to which no parallel can be found in the whole course 
of literature. Generally the Synoptics have the ap- 
pearance which we should expect, if the original account 
of our Lord's ministry had been transmitted orally, 
and if portions of this oral Gospel had been committed 
to writing, and afterwards used for the purposes of 
instruction, and if our existing Gospels had been com- 
posed out of materials of this description. We are 
also ready to concede that the authors of the Gospels, 
and possibly the authors of many of the fragments 
which have been incorporated into them, contemplated 
our Lord's person from a somewhat different point of 
view, which has had the effect of more or less modifying 
the accounts which they have given us of his ministry. 
Now, the vast amount of diversity which our Gospels 
present us with, both in their form and aspect, consti- 
tutes a proof which is absolutely irresistible, that .they 
are the work of a multiplicity of minds. No single 
mind, nor even several minds, by any amount of united 
efforts, could have constructed four histories, which 
could have contained the agreements and disagree- 
ments, the samenesses and variations, which are pre- 
sented by our Gospels. Whatever difficulties they may 
contain, the present form in which we read them con- 
stitutes an evidence which is positively overwhelming, 
that they have not been set forth by a single mind with 
the purpose of making them pass for the work of many. 
So decisive are the indications of separate authorship 
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that no powers of deception could by any possibility 
have produced them. 

We may feel, therefore, the most distinct assurance 
that our knowledge of the life of Christ has not been 
derived from a single source of information, but from 
many. We discover the presence of a large number 
of distinct human personalities and human agencies 
employed in the transmission. But in the midst of 
this multiplicity of agency, we discover the most un- 
questionable unity of result. The greater the evi- 
dence which they present of the presence of distinct 
human personality, the stronger is the proof afforded 
by the substantial unity which underlies them, that 
they are not inventions, but four copies of a great his- 
torical reality. 

If, therefore, we can establish the fact, that a substan- 
tial unity underlies the whole portraiture' of the Jesus 
of the Evangelists, we shall prove that the Divine Man 
whom they depict could not have been an ideal creation, 
but a reality, of which each Evangelist has given us a 
portrait taken from a somewhat different point of view. 

We must, therefore, give a distinct proof that the 
Jesus of the Gospels, in all the multiform aspects in 
which he has been dramatised by the Evangelists, pre- 
sents us with a substantial unity of aspect and concep- 
tion, and that this unity underlies all and every portion 
of his character. 

The idea which Ues at the foundation of all the four 
Gospels is, that the being whose life and actions they 
delineate is both divine and human, K their authors 
had been required to embody in strict logical formu- 
laries, the precise degree of divinity which they 
ascribed to their Christ, they might have probably 
expressed themselves differently. Strict definition, 
such as that of the later creeds, was the farthest from 
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their thoughts. But one idea uniformly underlies the 
whole of their creation, viz., that the being whose life 
and actions they were depicting was a divine man. 
Whatever distinction may be supposed to exist as to the 
conception of the Christ between the fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptics, nothing can be more clear than that the 
assumption that the person whom they are engaged in 
depicting was in some way or other more nearly allied 
to Deity than other men is the fundamental ground- 
work of the conception of the latter. There is not a 
single narrative or discourse in them which is incon- 
sistent with this idea. Of the greater proportion of 
them it constitutes the essence of the conception. 

So uniform is this aspect of the person of our Lord 
throughout the Synoptic Gospels, that it is impossible 
to account for it on the supposition, that their authors 
have imparted it to the materials which they used in 
the composition of the Gospels. It is interwoven into 
the very essence of the materials themselves, and is no 
outward dress which they have been made to put on. 
It is not impressed on the great features only, but on 
the minutest details of the Evangelical portraiture. 
It belongs to their conception and not to their form. 
To suppose the conception of the person of the Christ 
a purely human one involves a complete recasting of 
all and every portion of the representation. 

It follows, therefore, that, if the Synoptic Gospels 
are of a mythic origin in all or any of their features, 
this particular view of our Lord^s person has not been 
due to those who have set forth the Gospels in their 
present form. It must have been inherent in the 
myths out of which they were composed. All their 
inventors must have endeavoured to embody in their 
creations the conception of one who was a divine man, 
and have succeeded in their attempt. When criticism 
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attempts to pare down the Jesus of the Evangelists 
into a purely human one, it does not present us with a 
reformed Gospel narrative, but destroys it. 

It is a point to which we wish to draw attention, 
that the whole portraiture of the Evangelical Jesus is 
framed in the strictest conformity with this conception ; 
and that if it consists of a large number of distinct 
fragments, as the mythic theory pre- supposes, the 
several parts of which it consists have all of them 
been elaborated on identically the same model. They 
resemble a set of stones which have been all previously 
cut out and adapted to the place which they were to 
occupy in a great building, and when they came to be 
put together, they fell into their proper places with 
the most perfect adjustment. Each fragment of the 
portraiture of the Christ has been framed in strict 
subservience to the predominant character of the whole, 
though that great whole had not yet been created. 
There is not to be found throughout the Gospels an 
aspect of a Christ so intensely human as to be incon- 
sistent with his being divine, nor so intensely divine 
as to exclude the fact of his humanity. 

We readily admit the diflference between the dis- 
courses of our Lord which have been recorded by St. 
John, and those which have been handed down to us 
by the Synoptics. But when the supporters of the 
mythic theory assume from this that there is a substan- 
tial diflference between the Jesus of St. John and the 
Jesus of the Synoptics, they infer more than the pre- 
mises will bear. The fourth Gospel contains assertions 
of divinity compared with which those in the Synoptics 
are but feeble echoes. But when we investigate the 
mode in which the divine man is dramatised in this 
Gospel and compare it with the mode in which it is 
exhibited in the Synoptics the distinction wholly dis- 
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appears. The drnne aspen of xhe porcrazXEme in the 
Synoptics is quite equal vy iSx&i in the f onrth Gospd ; 
we think it eren snpennr lo it. Oct L«cfird is depicted 
in both as eqnalhr ma jesuc ; in &CC, ihere is noHiiiig 
in St. John which comes x^p to the ^iQ bedght of the 
majesty with which he is exhibiusd in St. Mattbew^ in 
his character of the futare Ji^dg^, or when he demands 
on the part of his followers tbe abscQnte smrender of 
ereiy hnman tie in &Taar of siLbiectioin to hzm&eUl In 
both his sense of inherent dignhx is equally profound. 
In St. John the assertions of Dedrr are direct ; the 
Synoptics hare pxn into his m:^:ih sayings which are 
only explicable on the princ^le of its assumption. 
With two exceptions, the Tnirarles recorded by St. 
John differ from those in the Synoptics. But it is 
impossible to pretend that the miracles of the former 
exhibit him in a more divine aspect than those of the 
latter. In the Synoptics our Ijc>rd*s teaching- is nni- 
foimly described as i signing &om the depths of his own 
consciousness, and he is described, on the strength of 
it alone, as modiiying and repealing on his o^m autho- 
rity laws which were admitted to be divine. But while 
it possesses this same aspect in the foorth Gospel, he 
again and again asserts its derivation firom the Father. 
Nor is the portraiture of our Lc»rd's person, as we 
see it in St. John, less intensely human than as it is ex- 
hibited in the Synoptics. This portion of the subject is 
most favourable for instituting the comparison. The 
details of our Lord's human manifestation in thig Gx>spel 
vaiy from those in the Synoptics. But he is arrajed in 
exactly the same human vesture as in the latter Gospels. 
The agony in the Garden is not here, but we find him 
portrayed in an aspect no less intensely human tbs^Ti in 
the others. It is evident that St. John could not have 
been induced to omit certain things which are passed 
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over in this Gospel^ because he thought them too in- 
tensely human to be ascribed to the divine man. 

Notwithstanding the strength of its dogmatical 
statements^ several aspects of our Lord's divine cha- 
racter are entirely passed over in this Gospel. The 
Synoptics have repeatedly depicted him in the act of 
forgiving sins^ and as persisting in doing this even 
after his enemies have hinted to him that he is ventur- 
ing to exercise a peculiar function of Deity; He is 
never once so portrayed in the fourth Gospel. St. 
John designates him as the Logos, but nowhere do we 
find in his Gospel such a scene as the Son of Man 
sitting on the throne of his glory, surrounded by the 
angels of his might, or those frequent exhibitions of 
self-conscious worthiness, which claim to supersede 
every other human obligation. Nowhere do we find in 
St. John an expression more majestic than the saying of 
the Synoptics, '' He that shall deny me before men, I 
will deny him before the angels of God.'' 

It is necessary to be particular in examining this 
portion of the subject, because it is only here that it 
can be alleged with even an appearance of plausibility 
that either of the Evangelists present us with a differ- 
ent aspect of the person of the Christ. The difference 
amounts to this, that while the dramatised portraiture 
of our Lord is no higher in the fourth Gospel than it is 
exhibited in the Synoptics, St. John has recorded 
discourses of our Lord which contain more direct as- 
sertions of his divine character than are to be found in 
the first three Gospels. These Gospels, however, 
contain shorter discourses which approximate towards 
the discourses of St. John. 

But the portraiture in which our Lord is depicted is 
the great subject of our investigation, and the exami- 
nation of this, as it is delineated in the Synoptics and 

Q 
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appears. The divine aspect of the portraiture in the 
Synoptics is quite equal to that in the fourth Gospel ; 
we think it even superior to it. Our Lord is depicted 
in both as equally majestic ; in fact, there is nothing 
in St. John which comes up to the full height of the 
majesty with which he is exhibited in St. Matthew in 
his character of the future Judge, or when he demands 
on the part of his followers the absolute surrender of 
every human tie in favour of subjection to himself. In 
both his sense of inherent dignity is equally profound. 
In St. John the assertions of Deity are direct; the 
Synoptics have put into his mouth sayings which are 
only explicable on the principle of its assumption. 
With two exceptions, the miracles recorded by St. 
John differ from those in the Synoptics. But it is 
impossible to pretend that the miracles of the former 
exhibit him in a more divine aspect than those of the 
latter. In the Synoptics our Lord's teaching is uni- 
formly described as issuing from the depths of his own 
consciousness, and he is described, on the strength of 
it alone, as modifying and repealing on his own autho- 
rity laws which were admitted to be divine. But while 
it possesses this same aspect in the fourth Gospel, he 
again and again asserts its derivation from the Father. 
Nor is the portraiture of our Lord's person, as we 
see it in St. John, less intensely human than as it is ex- 
hibited in the Synoptics. This portion ofthe subject is 
most favourable for instituting the comparison. The 
details of our Lord's human manifestation in this Gospel 
vary from those in the Synoptics. But he is arrayed in 
exactly the same human vesture as in the latter Gospels. 
The agony in the Garden is not here, but we find him 
portrayed in an aspect no less intensely human than in 
the others. It is evident that St. John could not have 
been induced to omit certain things which are passed 
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over in this Gospel^ because he thought them too in- 
tensely human to be ascribed to the divine man. 

Notwithstanding the strength of its dogmatical 
statements^ several aspects of our Lord's divine cha- 
racter are entirely passed over in this Gospel. The 
Synoptics have repeatedly depicted him in the act of 
forgiving sins^ and as persisting in doing this even 
after his enemies have hinted to him that he is ventur- 
ing to exercise a peculiar function of Deity; He is 
never once so portrayed in the fourth Gospel. St. 
John designates him as the Logos^ but nowhere do we 
find in his Gospel such a scene as the Son of Man 
sitting on the throne of his glory^ surrounded by the 
angels of his mighty or those frequent exhibitions of 
self-conscious worthiness^ which claim to supersede 
every other human obligation. Nowhere do we find in 
St. John an expression more majestic than the saying of 
the Synoptics^ '^ He that shall deny me before men^ I 
will deny him before the angels of God.*' 

It is necessary to be particular in examining this 
portion of the subject^ because it is only here that it 
can be alleged with even an appearance of plausibility 
that either of the Evangelists present us with a difier- 
ent aspect of the person of the Christ. The difierence 
amounts to this, that while the dramatised portraiture 
of our Lord is no higher in the fourth Gospel than it is 
exhibited in the Synoptics^ St. John has recorded 
discourses of our Lord which contain more direct as- 
sertions of his divine character than are to be found in 
the first three Gospels. These Gospels, however, 
contain shorter discourses which approximate towards 
the discourses of St. John. 

But the portraiture in which our Lord is depicted is 
the great subject of our investigation, and the exami- 
nation of this, as it is delineated in the Synoptics and 

Q 
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St. John, makes it evident that they have not presented 
us with the picture of two diflferent Christs, but with 
that of the same divine man taken in two difierent 
attitudes, and surveyed from different points of view. 

However large, therefore, may have been the number 
of fictions which have been incorporated into the 
Gospels, and however numerous their authors, one 
great and substantial unity underlies all and every 
portion of them. One fundamental idea must have 
been embodied in the separate mythic creations, which, 
when put together, have created the great portraiture. 
They have aU delineated a character which was to be 
an exhibition in a single person of the attributes of the 
divine and human, aad all modelled it on precisely the 
same principles, with an equal unity in its delineation, 
as if they had copied from the same original. 

But the unity of the conception is not confined to 
this single aspect of the character. Whatever attri- 
butes they have invested him with, or however varied 
the situation in which they have placed him, the same 
substantial unity underlies both the entire portraiture 
as well as its minutest portions. 

All four Evangelists have portrayed their Jesus as 
possessing precisely the same form and aspect of a 
divine consciousness. This again is so interwoven 
into the essence of the Gospels, that it is impossible to 
account for it on the supposition, that each Evangelist 
modified the myths out of which he composed his 
Gospel, so as to impart to them this peculiar aspect 
and character. It is so essential a portion of the entire 
portraiture in which he is depicted, that if the original 
stories did not possess it, it could have only been im- 
parted to them by recomposing them. Even if this 
could be esteemed a possibility, the fact that four minds 
have succeeded, while acting quite independently of 
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each other, in creating this substantial unity will be 
equally to our purpose. 

But we are entitled to infer from the phenomena, 

that this substantial unity, which is exhibited in the 

Evangelical delineation, must have existed in the 

mythic stories, out of which they are said to have been 

created. If, therefore, whatever exists in the Gospels 

existed in the mythic delineations, they must have 

uniformly exhibited our Lord^s knowledge of divine 

and moral truth as springing from an inward fountain of 

light. The whole portraiture of the Evangelists is here 

in a state of perfect harmony both in great points and in 

small. St. John is in absolute agreement with the 

Synoptics, both in the conception and the form of its 

representation. Jesus, although he is portrayed in a 

great variety of situations, is never once described as 

deriving his knowledge of truth from a source external 

to himself ; never once is he exhibited in ecstacy ; never 

once as overpowered by a prophetic rapture, but he is 

always calm. This same aspect is maintained in those 

portions of the Evangelists which are said to be most 

highly mythical, as well as in those which have been 

admitted to be historical. We infer that this unity 

of portraiture must have existed in the myths out of 

which the Gospels are said to have originated. 

Equally uniform is the aspect of serene repose in: 
the absolute possession of truth, in which the original 
mythic stories must have invariably portrayed the 
divine man. 

The Gospels are perfectly uniform in depicting our 
Lord as invested with a superhuman greatness of 
character. In no one instance, throughout the whole 
of their extensive dramatisation of him, can we find 
one single trait of littleness or meanness. Whether 
in the act of teaching, or in social intercourse, or in: 

Q 2 
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the presence of his enemies, or as a worker of miracles, 
OP as seated on his throne of universal Judge, he is 
always great ; nay, he is great under the burden of his 
cross, and in the midst of the triumph of his foes. 

At the same time, in every position in which the 
Evangelists have portraye(J him, he is depicted as 
exhibiting a greatness possessing an environment of 
the most perfect condescension. The Evangelists are 
unanimous in investing the greatest of men with aji 
equal greatness of humility. This is done throughout 
the Gospels with an inimitable perfection.^ Even those 
portions of them which are alleged to be most com- 
pletely mythic are most thoroughly impressed with it. 
The minutest details of it have been evidently stamped 
in the same royal mint. We, therefore, infer that this 
same uniformity of character must have pervaded the 
whole mass of myths out of which the Evangelists 
elaborated their Jesus. 

The same aspect of the consciousness of his rela- 
tionship to God is not only preserved with an absolute 
uniformity throughout the whole of the Evangelical 
narratives, but as we have seen, it is preserved in points 
of the mi;iutest accuracy to the words which they 
have put into his mouth. 

The m^kintainers of the unhistorical character of the 
Gospels are unanimous in proclaiming that all and 
every one of the Gospel miracles are mythic. They 
are pure fictions and nothing more. But fictitious as 
they are, and the inventions of numerous and credu- 
lous mythologists, with one single exception, they are 
every one of them characterized by a common type of 
conception. Viewing them as a collection of miraculous 
stories, they are absolutely unique in their character, 
and are exactly such as, if for the sake of argumeiMr 
we concede that miracles are possible, one claiming 
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to be a divine man should have performed. Amidst 
the immense mass of the mh^ulous which either truth 
or fiction has created^ the Gospel miracles^ both in 
their nature and in the mode of their performance, 
occupy a position whoUy to themselves. Although 
the spirit of the times was loaded with an atmosphere 
of the miraculous, and numerous as the authors of 
these myths must have been, not one of them invented 
a miraculous story aud attributed it to Jesus, which 
was inconsistent with the great conception of his cha- 
racter. We have taken it for granted that the Evan- 
gelists could not have toned down the wildness of the 
original miraculous stories to their present form ; and 
even if we could conceive of this as possible, the fact 
still remains indisputable that four distinct collectors 
of these miraculous stories must have invested every 
one of them with precisely the same aspect, and 
assigned to the worker of them the same portraiture. 

It is beyond dispute that the aspect in which our 
Lord is portrayed as a sufferer is identically the same 
in all four Evangelists. Throughout he exhibits the 
same submission, the same divine and human con- 
sciousness, the same absolute self-command, the same 
powers of endurance, the same mild benevolence, the 
same absolute submission to the Divine will. The 
scenes in which he is portrayed are varied, but it cannot 
be denied that the four portraitures which we have of 
the suffering Jesus are representations of the same 
individuality surveyed from different points of view. 
All the mythic stories must have been invented so as 
to dramatise the same idealization of character, and 
must have possessed an essential unity. 

A similar uniformity exists throughout all four Evan- 
gelists in the mode in which they have blended the 
attributes of holiness and benevolence in the person of 
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their Christ. The whole representation is throughout 
thoroughly consistent. Let it be observed that this 
portion of our Lord^s character is impressed not only 
on those portions of the Evangelical narrative which 
may be admitted to be in some degree historical, but 
on those portions of it, which, if the supporters of the 
mythic theory are correct, must be unquestionably 
fabulous. Still the Gospels do not present us with one 
single trait of any variation in the conception of the 
character of their Jesus. Various as were the modes 
in which such a character might have been delineated, 
yet if we examine every detail of the Evangelical narra- 
tive we shall find these attributes dramatised in the 
person of Jesus in exactly the same proportions. 

We infer, therefore, that all the mythologists must 
have concurred in delineating a character, of which, 
while it presents the highest form of benevolence, that 
attribute was not the sole or single manifestation. 
While they have created a character the most mild, 
loving, and possessing the most unvarying goodness, 
they have also concurred in investing it with an aspect 
of severity when brought into contact with a particular 
form of evil. In all these points the character of our 
Lord presents a perfect unity of aspect as it is depicted 
in the pages of the Evangelists. They do not present 
us with the slightest indication of the existence of a 
myth which portrayed him in a different aspect. 

The mythologists have been unanimous in depicting 
our Lord as possessing a character absolutely unselfish.. 
This is evident from the fact that we may search the 
Evangehsts from one end to the other, and we shall fail 
to find one single trait of selfishness, or even of human 
self-love disfiguring his character. The positions in which 
he is placed in the Gospels, where this aspect of human 
nature would have been called forth into active energy 
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if it existed in him, are very numerous, and yet the 
smallest trace of it is nowhere to be found. This 
aspect of his character is not confined to great occa- 
sions. It is displayed throughout in circumstances the 
most minute. Not one myth which has been incorpo- 
rated into our Gospels represents him in an environ- 
ment of narrowness or sectarianism, or describes the 
angry passions as having been aroused by a sense of 
personal injury. Yet he is not depicted as incapable 
of anger. This aspect of pure unselfishness is deeply 
impressed in those portions of the Gospels which may 
be considered as pre-eminently mythic, nowhere more 
than in their miraculous narratives. 

While the Gospels have depicted our Lord in the 
attitude of unbending stenmess towards sin, they are 
no less unanimous in their delineation of him as entirely 
absorbed by the tenderest compassion for those who 
were under its thraldom. This trait of his character 
is deeply interwoven into the entire structure of the 
Gospels, and must therefore have been a feature in the 
myths out of which they have originated. They must 
have been unanimous in dehneating the conception of 
a being who was at the same time sternly holy, and 
superhumanly kind. 

No trait of our Lord^s character, as it is delineated 
in the Gospels, is more remarkable than its self-asser- 
tion. In this respect it presents no parallel in history. 
At the same time this most peculiar feature of it is 
blended with the profoundest humility. The whole is 
most intimately interwoven into the very structure of 
the Gospels, and must, therefore, have existed in the 
myths out of which they are said to have originated^ 
It is impossible for any careful reader to mistake the 
unity of aspect which they present on this important 
point. It is one, the fine touches of which defy all 
imitation. 
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With no less marked unanimity have the authors oi 
the Gospels concurred in investing our Lord in the 
mild^ unobtrusive, and the humbler forms of virtue 
rather than in those of an heroic type. Every aspecl 
of his portraiture not only depicts these forms as being 
the predominant ones, and as giving a general charactei 
to the whole conception of him, but as forming th< 
fundamental principle of the morality which he taught 
Those portions of the Gospels which our opponents 
without the smallest hesitation, pronounce to be mythic 
are no less stamped with them than those to which the] 
are willing to concede some particles of historica 
reality. This idea, therefore, must have formed a por- 
tion of the conception of the original myths, and theii 
inventors must have impressed this moral aspect upoi 
them, although they lived in and breathed a mora 
atmosphere in which the contrary elements were th< 
predominant ones. In one word, they must have al 
concurred spontaneously in inventing this peculia.: 
aspect of morality. 

Whatever view we may take of the perfection of th( 
morality of the Gospels, it is plain that it bears th( 
most unquestionable evidences that it is the produc 
and the coinage of a common mint. Its principles an 
the same throughout. It forms a great and connectec 
whole. While it recognises aU the great moral prin- 
ciples of human nature, it seeks to create one whicl 
should overtop them all — the presentation to God of al 
the powers of man in an act of self-sacrifice. Thi 
moraUty of the Gospels is not scattered here and there 
but is difiused over their whole surface, which is through 
out fragTMit with the sweetness of the odour which i 
distils. 

The same spirit of morality, and one founded on th< 
same principles, is uniformly maintained even in thos< 
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portions of the Gospels which are said to be pre-emi- 
nently mythic. A moral element enters into the whole 
miraculous narrative. Many of the most glorious dis- 
plays of our Lord's character are exhibited in the 
performtooe of his miraculous acts. We do not 
discover iki them the smallest trace that the authors 
of the myths which compose them varied in their 
moral ideas^ or picked up their moral principles 
in different schools of thought. The morality of the 
Oospel is no tesselated work, composed of different 
materials which have been skilfully adjusted to each 
other. We are unable to discover the smallest trace 
of a piece of it having been culled from Plato, and a 
piece from Aristotle, or another portion of it having 
been borrowed from the school of the Stoics, and 
another from that of Epicurus. Whatever portion of 
it is common to the morality of Judaism, is entirely 
divested of its Jewish aspect. It resembles a building 
which has been erected of stones all hewti in the same 
quairy, and which have been carefully fitted for the 
respective places which they were to occupy. Nor 
have ordinary stones anywhere been employed in the 
erection of the edifice. These are all of the purest 
marble* In one word, the morality is uniform through- 
out. It consists of the purest principles, free from 
every species of alloy. It is neither the morality of 
Socrates, nor ev6ti of Moses nor Isaiah, but of Christ. 

This morality is! so completely inherent in the Gospels, 
that it is impossible to suppose that it can be an addi- 
tion to the mythic stories for which we are indebted to 
the labours of the four Evangelists. It is so thoroughly 
infused into the essence of the most mythical narra- 
tives, that we are compelled to assuMe that it must 
have formed an integral portion of the myths out of 
which the Gospels are alleged to have been elaborated. 
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and by a necessary consequence the morality involved 
in them must have been the ideal morality of their 
authors. 

The Gospels are unanimous in ascribing the highest 
ideal of morality to our Lord. This morality they have 
described him as actually realizing in his own practice^ 
and they have dramatised it in him without a flaw. 
He is purity throughout, and is described as absolutely 
devoid of any stain or sense of sin. But while they 
have described our Lord^s morality as that which his 
followers are to imitate and towards which they are to 
approximate, they have shown that they were fully 
sensible that this was not a possible morality suited for 
the existing state of human nature. While they have 
been unanimous in depicting our Lord as absolutely 
unselfish, and described his moral character as a state 
towards which the Christian is to labour to attain, and 
to look to as his great model, they have recognised the 
fact that the principle of enlightened self-love as a rule 
of action is one with which it is impossible to dispense 
in our present state. There is no elevated moral prin- 
ciple to which they do not appeal as a guide to human 
conduct, and a motive to action. 

But it is no less apparent that another thought un- 
derlies the whole of the morality of the Gospels, the 
purpose which their authors had of enthroning their 
Master in the human heart as the great centre of all 
moral obligation. Other motives were secondary to 
this, but this is their end and aim. 

No less unanimous are all four Gospels in their re- 
presentation of faith as being the great source of 
spiritual strength. This view is peculiar to the teaching 
of Christ, and belongs to no other. Still it is carried 
out through every portion of the Gospels with the most 
absolute consistency. It tinges the conception of every 
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portion of the narrative. It is particularly prominent 
in those parts of it which are alleged to be the most 
mythic. So closely inwrapt is this principle with the 
entire structure of the Gospels that it leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that it is no afterthought which 
has been superadded to the myths by those who 
reduced them to their present form, but that it 
must have been an original feature in the myths them- 
selves. 

The whole of these myths must also have presented 
another aspect in which they were singularly unani- 
mous — their determination never to depict their Christ 
as a worker of miracles in the spiritual world, whfle 
they showed the most determined purpose to know 
him in no other character in the natural. With this 
purpose in view they were content to depict the pro- 
gress of our Lord as a teacher, as a slow and painful 
one. They all unanimously delineated their Jesus as 
using nothing but a spiritual agency in his eflforts to work 
on the human mind, and never even in the greatest 
emergencies as attempting to invoke the aid of a ma- 
terial one. The whole structure of the Gospels is framed 
in the strictest subordination to this idea, and on it 
the myths which compose them must have presented 
an entire unity of conception. 

Equally unanimous are they in portraying our Lord 
as attaching the highest importance to faith. No 
previous teacher of morahty had ever done so. But 
faith with our Lord is the topmost stone of the moral 
edifice, the lever with which he moves the hearts of 
men. New as this view was, the mythologists one and 
all must have concurred in attributing to our Lord this 
peculiar doctrine, when they attempted to portray him 
as difiering from all other previous teachers. No por- 
tions of the Gospels attach greater importance to faith 
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than those which the supporters of the mythic theory 
pronounce unhistorical. 

Such then is the nature of the unity which pervades 
the Gt)spels in the conception and in the dramatisation 
of the portraiture of their Jesus. It is not a unity as 
to some one trait of that character, but it is one which 
pervades all its various modifications. The portraiture 
of our Lord does not consist of the dramatised action 
of any one single moral attribute, but it is formed out 
of the united action of all which are pure, holy, and 
divine. These are all shaded and combined with ex- 
quisite skill into the gl*eat portraiture. To have created 
the conception of a character which should have em- 
bodied a single perfection would have been compara- 
tively easy, although, even this, when it comes to be 
attempted by numbers of men acting independently of 
each other, could only be exhibited with great variations 
of detail. But the great work which the Evangelists 
have acootnpUnhed is^ that not only all four Gospels 
dramatise a single attribute in the person of Jesus 
wiiii a perfect unity of conception, but that they have 
succeeded in presenting us with a perfect unity in their 
dramatisation of a liumber of attributes of a very com- 
plicated nature, and that they have interwoven each in 
precisely the same proportions in the character which 
they have depicted. Not only does the character which 
they have framed present us with a unity as a whole in 
all four Evangelists, but ivhen we analyse it, the same 
unity pervades each of its respective portions. 

It is impossible to conceive of any question more 
complicated than the maimer in which such a problem 
might h&ve been solved. It involves the determination 
of the most profound questions connected with religion 
and morality. Supposing a mythologist had proposed 
to himself to create and dramatise a conception 
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of a Messiah, it would have been necessary to have 
solved all these questions before he could have set 
himself to commence his undertaking. The Gospels 
present us with four portraits of Jesus, in which all 
these questions have been solved unanimously by four 
distinct and independent compilers of the history of 
Christ. If the mythic theory be the correct account of 
the origin of the Gospels, it is evident that a similar 
unanimity must have pervaded the stories out of which 
they are said to have originated. The myths of which 
they are composed must have presented a substantial 
unity of type. 

The* discrepancies of the Gospels afford the most in- 
controvertible proof that they have been composed 
independently of each other, without any previous con- 
sultation on the part of their respective authors. If 
they are composed of myths they afford an equally 
satisfactory proof of the entirely independent origina- 
tion of the mythio stories. But in the midst of this 
diversity of a most complicated character, the Gospels 
present us with a grand unity, in the portraiture of their 
Jesus. Its existence is no matter of theory, but of 
fact. We apprehend that the unity of this character is 
subversive of every view of the Gospels which repre- 
sents them as unhistorical. 

These two phenomena, which the Gospels unques- 
tionably present, an absolute unity in the conception 
ajad portraiture of Jesus, combined with a very large 
amount of diversities and apparent discrepancies iu the 
structure of the narrative, form the pillars of our 
argument. 

The existence of the latter is fully conceded by the 
maintainors of their unhistorical character. It forms, 
as we have said, one of th^ main bases on which their 
views are erected. 
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NbtMng but the most careful comparison of the 
parallel portions of the Gospel narrative can give us a 
full insight into its character. Any reader who wishes 
to form a correct estimate of it, must undertake the 
labour of comparing together the parallel narratives, 
and above all the parallel discourses. We must confine 
ourselves to a few observations on the latter. 

In the parallel discourses we rarely find three or four 
consecutive lines which are word for word alike. At 
the same time the sense of them is precisely the same, 
or subject to the smallest possible variation in meaning. 
When we examine the variations themselves they are 
of a very singular character. Sometimes they consist 
of the transposition of a line or two into a difierent 
context. Then a line inserted in one Evangelist is 
omitted in the report of another. At one time we 
meet with the same meaning expressed in very difierent 
words, or with a remarkable variation in grammatical 
construction. At other times one Evangelist inserts a 
passage which greatly aids in determining the sense of 
a more general report of another. Occasionally this is 
effected by the mere insertion of a single word. The 
extent of these verbal variations in the reports of 
different discourses differs considerably. There are a 
few discourses in all three Evangelists which are nearly 
word for word alike. These are occasionally followed 
by an utterance containing the greatest variations of 
expression. Sometimes two Evangelists closely agree 
in the words which they ascribe to our Lord, while the 
third presents us with striking differences. At other 
times considerably more than half the words in aU three 
reports differ from each other. 

There is one thing, however, which is worthy of 
particular observation. Although the variations are 
very numerous, and their character striking, the most 
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careful scrutiny will not enable us to discover that they 
have been made on any set plan, or with a deliberate 
purpose. From whatever cause they may have origi- 
nated, as far as the Evangelists are concerned, they 
have every appearance of having been positively 
fortuitous. 

These phenomena are spread over the whole surface 
of the Synoptic Gospels. A single instance, however, 
will be sufficient for the illustration of our argument. 

The parable of the householder is reported in all 
three Gospels. Each of the reports presents us with 
the most singular variations from the others. In the 
general structure of the parable Mark and Luke sub- 
stantially agree, while Matthew difiers from them. 
The former describe the owner of the vineyard as 
sending three single servants on three distinct and 
separate occasions. In each Evangelist the sending of 
the last servant is followed by the mission of his Son. 
But Matthew represents the householder as sending to 
the husbandmen a mission of several servants in a 
body. When this was unsuccessful he sends a second 
mission which consisted of a larger number of servants * 
than the first ; and this second mission is followed by 
the sending of his Son. Mark, however, approximates 
to the account in Matthew by a kind of indefinite 
assertion that the householder after he had sent the 
third servant sent many others. 

The account in Mark and Luke agrees as to the 
treatment which the three servants respectively met 
with in all substantial points, but even here with a few 
minor variations. Both concur in telling us that the 
first servant was beaten and sent away empty. In 
Mark the second servant is stoned, wounded in the 
head, and sent away shamefully handled. In Luke he 
is beaten, treated shamefully, and sent away empty. 
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In Mark the third servant is killed^ in Luke the 
husbandmen wound him and cast him out. In Mat- 
thew the variations in the treatment of the servants 
are in strict accordance with the diversity in the ori- 
ginal structure of the parable. We have already seen 
that the first mission consisted of several servants. 
What is done to the servants separately in Mark and 
Luke is done to different members of the whole coUec- 
tive body in Matthew. *' They beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another.'^ Towards the second 
body of servants, they are described as acting like- 
wise.- Mark, however, approximates towards the form 
of the representation in Matthew, by saying that of 
the many others who were sent, some were beaten and 
some kiUed. 

Li their general account of the mission of the Son 
all three Evangelists are in substantial agreement, but 
yet with characteristic differences. Matthew's is very 
simple : ^' And last of all, he sent unto them his Son, 
saying, They will reverence my Son.*' Mark, however, 
is more graphic: ^^ Having yet one Son, a beloved 
one, he sent him last unto them, saying. They will 
reverence my Son." But Luke represents the house- 
holder as saying, after the disgraceful treatment of 
his three servants, " What shall I do, I will send unto 
them my Son, my beloved one : it may be they will 
reverence him when they see him." The conduct of 
the husbandmen on the arrival of the Son is described 
in words nearly identical in each Evangelist, but 
although nearly identical there yet is a variation. 
Matthew writes, ^^ And when the husbandmen saw the 
Son, they said among themselves. This is the heir, 
come let us kill him and seize on his inheritance. And 
they caught him and cast him out of the vineyard anc 
slew him." This act is thus reported by Mark, '^ Bn 
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those husbandmen said among themselves^ This is the 
heir^ come let us kill him^ and the inheritance shall be 
ours. And they took him and killed him, and cast him 
out of the vineyard.^' These words are precisely the 
same in Luke, with only the following variations : for 
'^ said among themselves/' Luke has " reasoned among 
themselves /' and ^^ for the inheritance shall be ours/' 
Luke, ^^ That the inheritance may be ours /' Mark, 
'^ And they took him and killed him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard /' Luke, '^ So they cast him oiit of the 
vineyard, and killed him.'' 

The conclusion of the parable presents us with a 
striking variation. All three concur in representing 
our Lord as asking, with some variation of words what 
the lord of the vineyard, when he came, would do to 
the husbandmen. Matthew describes the answer to 
this question as returned by the hearers of the parable. 
" They say unto him. He vrill miserably destroy those 
wicked men." Mark's account is consistent with the 
supposition that either our Lord or his hearers returned 
the answer. But the account in Luke is only con- 
sistent with the supposition that' the Evangelist viewed 
the answer as returned not by the hearers of the 
parable, but by our Lord himself : '^ He shall come and 
destroy those husbandmen, and shall give the vineyard 
to others ; and when they heard it, they said, God for- 
bid." At any rate this is the sense which it would 
suggest to any reader who knew nothing of the account 
in Matthew. 

Such are the singular variations presented by this 
parable, and we have adduced them as instances of 
similar ones which perv/ide the parallel portions of 
the Synoptic narrative. Variations of this kind and 
apparent discrepancies alike characterize the discourses 
and the narrative, 
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It is evident, that whatever may have been the cause 
of these variations, it is impossible to conceive any pur- 
pose which they are calculated to answer. Nor is it 
possible to believe that either Evangelist had an original 
model of the parable before him when he wrote his 
Gospel, and that he deliberately altered it into the form 
in which we read it in either of our present Gospels. 

Nor is it possible to believe that such variations 
were purposely mtroduced into the structure of the 
narrative for the purpose of impressing on the Gospels 
the air of originality, when they were in fact merely a 
threefold version of the same original. When we con- 
sider both their nature and extent, as they are exhibited 
in the pages of the Evangelists, we may safely pro- 
nounce that no amount of ingenuity was adequate to 
the invention of so extraordinary a contrivance. 

If the variations and apparent discrepancies in the 
Gospels had been introduced into them with this 
intent, the purposes of the authors have met with a 
signal failure. They have indeed suggested the idea 
of the independence of each Gospel, but they have 
proved the stronghold of objections against their his- 
torical credibiUty. The phenomena which we have 
been discussing are utterly devoid of the appearance 
of purpose. 

They are only consistent with one theory, tliat the 
Synoptic Gospels were composed independently of 
each other. 

Another inference is no less certain. The variations 
in question could not have been introduced into them 
by their authors, but must have existed in the ma- 
terials out of which they composed their Gospels. 

They further lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
the substance of the parable which we have been con- 
sidering, and consequently of all those portions of the 
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Gospels which present similar phenomena, must have 
undergone a considerable amount of oral transmission 
before they were reduced to a written form. The 
threefold account of them which we read in our Evan- 
gelists must, therefore, be three versions as handed 
down in the course of such oral transmission, and the 
variations must have been introduced in the course of 
such transmission. 

It is further evident thtit each of the accounts pre- 
sents us with a variation of the original form in which 
the parable must have existed ; but with our present 
data it is impossible to determine with any thing 
approaching to certainty which was that original. The 
same remarks are applicable to all the passages in the 
Gospels which contain similar phenomena. 

It is also a fact which is beyond the power of con- 
troversy to dispute, that amidst all the variations and 
apparent discrepancies in form, the unity of sense and 
meaning has been preserved throughout. This is ap- 
pHcable to all the parallel discourses, and substantially 
so, though not with equal perfection, to all the parallel 
narratives to be found in the Gospels. 

No proof can be more convincing than that which is 
supplied by the evidence of these discrepancies and 
apparent contradictions, that both the Gospels them- 
selves, and the materials out of which they have been 
composed, must have been independent of each other ; 
and, on the assumption of the truth of the mythic 
theory, that a multitude of minds must have been en- 
gaged in their elaboration. All the variations from 
the common form must have owed their existence to 
the action of individual minds. 

But the Gospels present us with a unity embedded 
in a diversity, and a diversity indissolubly united with 
a unity. The diversity proves that the unity is not the 

E 2 
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result of conscious imposition. The unity, as we shall 
see, will aflford us the most convincing evidence that it 
is the copy of an historical reality and not the result of 
an idealized conception. The necessities of the mythic 
theory compel it to concede that which renders the 
belief in it, as an adequate solution of the facts and 
the phenomena of the Gospels, utterly incredible. In 
proportion as the myths which compose them are 
numerous, it is compelled to postulate a number of 
persons to invent them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LIMITS OF THE INFLUENCE WHICH CAN BE ASSIGNED 
TO THE HISTORICAL JESUS IN THE CREATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, ON THE SUPPOSITION OF HIS PURELY HUMAN 
CHARACTER. 



This is a point of the utmost importance in relation 
to our argument. As the propounders of the mjthic 
theory pronounce the Gospels entirely untrustworthy 
as historical documents, they leave us in great uncer- 
tainty as to the degree of influence which ought to be 
attributed to the Jesus of history in their elaboration. 
Many have assigned to St. Paul a higher place in the 
erection of the Christian edifice than to its original 
founder. Others have elevated Jesus to the highest 
throne in the Pantheon of great men. A few have re- 
duced that influence to zero by denying his personality. 

This inability to assign a definite value to the work 
of the historic Jesus is particularly unfortunate, though 
well suited to the position occupied by the propounders 
of the mythic theory. It renders all the reasonings on 
the subject vague, and prevents us from bringing them 
to a definite test. By assigning an indefinite great- 
ness to Jesus, whenever the necessities of the case 
require it, an attempt is made to divert our attention 
from the real diflBculties with which the mythic theory 
is surrounded. This is the case with those who 
manufacture the historical Jesus into a sort of demi- 
god more than with those who reduce his influence to 
zero. We must protest against the conduct of those, 
who, while they deny the historical character of the 
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Jesus of the Evangelists, invent a no less mythical one 
of their own, whenever it suits their convenience to do 
so. If the historical Jesus be not the divine Christ, it 
is necessary to determine the limits within which his 
influence must have been bounded. Unless we can do 
this, all reasoning on the subject is impossible. 

If, in consequence of the unhistorical character of the 
Gospels, it is impossible to ascertain what the Jesus of 
history actually was, we must endeavour to determine 
what he could not have been. On the supposition that 
he was a mere man we may safely remove from our 
histories as fictitious every thing which places him at an 
elevation inconsistent with the ideas and conceptions 
of the times in which he lived, as contrary to the laws 
of the development of the human mind. 

We are ready to concede that the Jesus of oup 
opponents may have been a very great man. But if it 
be assumed that he could only have been a man like 
ourselves, his greatness must have been limited within 
definite bounds. His ideas of religion and morahty 
must have had a relation to the age in which he Uved. 
He might have been a very enlightened man for the 
times ; but the greatest men whom nature has produced, 
both in their religious, moral, and intellectual environ- 
ment, have been only capable of raising themselves to 
a moderate elevation above the conceptions of the age 
which has produced them. The greatest of men have 
never been able to break through the conditions im- 
posed on them by the moral, intellectual, and religious 
atmosphere of the times in which they have been bom. 
Tall men are genuine products of nature ; but giants 
who rise to the height of fifty, twenty, or even twelve 
feet, exist only in works of fiction. 

If Jesus was a purely human teacher, it is quite pos- 
sible that he may have taught his followers the best 
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lessons of religion and morality which were current in 
the atmosphere of thought which he breathed, and 
that he may even have greatly improved on them. But 
to attribute to any man the creation of an essentially 
new atmosphere of thought or feeling contradicts the 
laws of our mental development. Great revolutions 
can here only be eflfected by slow stages. The human 
Jesus was bom a Jew, and his mental development 
must have been subject to all the conditions which the 
atmosphere in the midst of which he lived imposed on 
him. 

If, therefore, a wide interval separates the tone of 
religion and morality which is exhibited in the Gospels, 
from the condition of thought in which Jesus lived, it 
is impossible to attribute the sole creation of it to him 
as his single work. He may have improved on existing 
systems, or have acted the part of a religious reformer, 
but others must have contributed their aid before the 
great ideal could have been elaborated. 

We have already examined the conditions of thought 
under which the historical Jesus must have been bom 
and educated. From their influences no amount of 
greatness, which is merely human, could have emanci- 
pated him. 

His conceptions of religion and morality must have 
been founded on those of the Old Testament. Its 
teaching formed the fundamental groundwork of all 
existing ideas on those subjects. It imparted to the Jew 
his conceptions of the character of God, and of the 
obligations which bound man to God, and man to man. 
He must have contemplated its utterances with the 
profoundest reverence. 

But as all developments are attended with retro- 
gressions, the Jewish mind, while in some respects it 
had enlarged on the conceptions of the Old Testament, 
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had already entered on those retrograde tendencies, 
compared with its ideal as we see it exhibited in the 
Psalmists and the Prophets, to which we have already 
called attention. The Jew had grown more intensely 
Jewish, national, and exclusive. The life of prophetic 
inspiration had become extinct. The Scribe had arisen 
in its place with his refinements of interpretation. 
Erudition was now the highest form of the Jewish mind, 
not creative thought. The religious life was gradually 
getting more hard and formal. Such was the condition 
of the national mind, in the midst of which Jesus was 
born and educated. 

Its activity was displaying itself in its three great 
sects, Phariseeism, Sadduceeism, and Esseneism. The 
first of these exhibited the ritualistic, formal, and 
casuistic aspect of the religious life of the day ; the 
second, its more sceptical aspect ; the third, its 
asceticism and mysticism. The principles of one or more 
of these sects must have exerted a powerful influence 
on the human Jesus. It was impossible that he could 
have escaped from it, for they embraced within them 
all the currents of living thought. If he was a great 
man he may have thrown all his energies into one of 
these sects, and urged on its development at an accele- 
rated ratio; or he may have contented himself, like 
Paul, with a zealous adhesion to the existing lines of 
thought. Or he may have constructed out of them an 
eclectic system of his own, and become the founder of 
another sect, bearing a definite relation to the other 
three. 

There was also a more spiritual element of religion 
in existence, the remnant of the fire of the Psalmists 
and the Prophets. If Jesus came under its influences 
and he was a great man, he might have felt disgust at 
the existing tendencies of religious thought. In this 
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case he would have been compelled to become a re- 
former like Luther. But all reformers have some ideal 
in the past towards which they direct their eye. That 
of Luther was St. Augustine and St. Paul. That of 
Jesus must have been the Psalmists and the Prophets. 
His model of a great man must have been David, or 
Hezekiah, or Josiah, or more generally the heroes of 
his race and nation. Towards these models he must 
have endeavoured to recall the minds of his contem- 
poraries and his own. We are ready to concede that of 
Eeformers he was King, and that he may have im- 
proved on the ideas of the past by his own reflections. 
But if he was a reformer, however great, he must have 
been bound by the conditions by which all other re- 
foi mers have been bound, the environment of thought 
in the midst of which he was bom and educated ; from 
the influences of which he could have no more emanci- 
pated himself, than we can from those of the atmosphere 
which we breathe. 

The supporters of the mythic theory are quite un- 
certain as to the degree in which the historic Jesus 
participated in the Messianic ideas of his time, or sup- 
posed that they were fulfilled in his person. Most of 
them are of opinion, that he did not begin his course 
as a public teacher by imagining himself to be the 
Messiah, and that if he did so at all, it was only during 
the latter portion of it. 

Whatever might have been his Messianic preten- 
sions, they must have borne a definite relation to those 
current in his day. It is quite possible that he may 
even have refined on them. Some have said that they 
were founded on the Book of Enoch. This is incre- 
dible, if he was a great man. A man truly great, 
could not have fallen under the delusion of attributing 
to himself the conception of the Messiah as it is ex- 
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hibited in that book under any impulse of entbusiaQm. 
If he had done so, he must have believed himself to 
have been the Son of God and the Son of Man, to hav© 
existed before the creation, and to have exhibited the 
perfections of the Lord of Spirits in his person. If the 
supporters of the mythic theory ask us to believe that 
Jesus was a really great man, they must not ask ns to 
assume at the same time that he was pre-eminently 
little. 

But however moderate may have been the Messianic 
pretensions of the historical Jesus, a multitude of 
enthusiastic followers may have been ready, within 
reasonable limits, to assign to him any Messianic 
pretensions with which they might have been ac- 
quainted. It has been said that he may have en- 
couraged them in doing so. But, if he were a great 
or a good man, this is impossible ; least of all, under 
any impulse of enthusiasm, could he have lent himself 
to the fabrication of fictitious miracles, for the purpose 
of surrounding himself with a halo of unreal glory. 

If the maintainers of the mythic theory assume that 
Jesus was a great man, they must keep themselves 
within those limits within which human greatness is 
alone possible. He must have been great as a Jew who 
lived at the period of the Advent. Like as Socrates, 
Plato, or Aristotle were great as Greek philosophers, as 
Pericles and Alexander were great as politicians, as 
iEschylus and Sophocles were great as poets, or as 
Julius CaBsar or Cicero were great as Romans, so the 
historical Jesus must have been a great man, not in 
relation to the ideas and conceptions of the present 
age, but to those of the age in which he lived. To say 
that he was great in any other sense is to concede the 
point, that he was not human but divine. 

But we must direct our attention not only to the 
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greatness of the supposed historical Jesus, but to his 
goodness. This must have been equally relative to the 
times which produced him. 

If Jesus was a mere man, however good, it is impos- 
sible that the moral and spiritual portraiture of the 
Christ of the Gospels can be a true delineation of that 
of the historic Jesus. It is not only elevated above that 
of any conceivable Jew of the period of the Advent, 
but above all good and holy men in every age. 

It is impossible to assume that it is ideal in its Mes- 
sianic portions, and actual in its moral portraiture. Not 
only is the moral delineation of it of that elevated cha- 
racter which we have described, but it is indissolubly 
united. with its Messianic aspect. The character, as we 
have seen it exhibited in the Gospels, not only involves 
a unity in its details, but forms a complicated whole. 
Its parts are related to the whole and to each other, its 
human to its superhuman aspect. If we take 'away 
its Messianic aspect, we do not reduce the character 
to a level with ordinary humanity, but it simply falls 
to pieces. It is impossible by any amount of subtrac- 
tion from it, to manufacture out of it a merely human 
Jesus. In its moral and spiritual aspect, it admits of 
only two solutions. It is either ideal, or it has come 
down from heaven. 

Some of those who maintain that the Gospels are 
unhistorical, such as RenanJ^ have painted an ideal con- 
ception of a human Jesus, and have ascribed it to the 
Son of Joseph and Mary. Those portions of the cha^ 
racter which do not square with their views of it, they 
pronounce mythical additions to the historical reality. 
But this proceeding is altogether arbitrary, and the 
character thus elaborated is no less mythical than that 
which is attempted to be superseded by it. Kenan's 
Jesus would bo an ideal one, if it were viewed as the 
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portraiture of any historical man. The question 
at issue is, not what is a possible religion and morality 
for a good and holy man of the nineteenth century, but 
for a Jew who lived at the period of the Advent. The 
Jesus of Eenan is not a pure or holy man of any age 
or country. 

The historical Jesus, if he were a mere man, must 
have exhibited a morality not such as we in the pre- 
sent century think right, but such as was consistent 
with the times in which he lived. We have no right 
to select such portions of the morality in which the 
Evangelists have portrayed their Jesus as are agree- 
able to our notions, and assume that they formed the 
moral environment of a Jew who lived nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. It is just as allowable to select 
certain approved principles of the present day and 
ascribe them to Abraham or to Adam. The venerable 
Howard was a man who laboured in the last century, 
and the principles of Christian life by which he was sur- 
rounded are suflScient to account for the existence of 
such a character. But if a Renan were to portray a 
similar one, and tell us that it was an historical reality 
of the age of the Peloponnesian war, we should require 
no reasoning to prove that it could have existed only in 
his own imagination. If the Gospels are not historical 
the Jesus whom they portray and the Jesus of Renan 
are alike creations of the imagination. 

We shall not dispute that the historical Jesus, if he 
were a mere man, was a very good and holy one for the 
age in which he lived ; but to that age his goodness 
and holiness must have borne a definite relation. A 
holy man, who has succeeded in divesting himself of 
the influences by which he has been surrounded, never 
yet existed. Many of the best men of bygone ages 
would bo very indiflferent men now. What should we 
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say of a man who in the present age would burn 
witches ; but three centuries have not yet elapsed, 
since many good men would have concurred in doing 
so. The noblest of the men of former generations have 
committed without compunction acts which our present 
moral and religious enlightenment would pronounce 
atrocious crimes. All which they could do was to 
elevate themselves a little above the evil which sur- 
rounded them. 

It is utterly unphilosophical, therefore, to apply the 
moral and religious tone of the present age to one which 
has longed since passed away. The feelings, ideas, 
and prejudices of the age of Jesus must have reflected 
themselves in him. To admit that he was good in any 
other sense than this, is to concede that he was not 
human but divine. He may have been distinguished 
from his contemporaries by being a better man than 
they ; but it must be in the same manner as Samuel, 
or David, or Marcus Aurelius, or Alfred were distin- 
guished from the men of their age and generation. 

It is impossible, therefore, to concede to the authors 
of the mythic theory the right to take our modem 
notions of religion and morality, which have been 
formed after centuries of Christian progress, and 
describe them as the environment of a Jew of the cen- 
tury of the Advent. The idea involves as great a 
breach of the laws of the moral and spiritual world, as 
a miracle does of the physical. 

In considering the truth of the mythic theory, it is 
of the highest importance that we should form a correct 
estimate of the influence which may have been exerted 
by the historic Jesus in the elaboration of the moral 
and spiritual aspects of the Gospels. In conformity 
with the laws of our mental constitution, he could only 
have eflFected a moderate improvement on the moral 
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and spiritual idealization of the age in whicli he lived. 
We are not justified in attributing to him ideas beyond 
those which a Gralilean peasant might have acquired, 
who had passed the whole of his life surrounded by 
Jewish influences. He had no doubt profoundly 
meditated on the Old Testament, and had drunk deeply 
of its religion and morality. He may have been ac- 
quainted with the Apocryphal books. It is even 
supposable that he was not a stranger to the subjects 
of discussion in the Jewish schools. He may have been 
a close student of nature and of man. But his ideali- 
zation must have been that of his countrymen, only 
somewhat elevated above them. If those among whom 
he lived, as the supporters of the mythic theory tell us, 
were very credulous, he could not have been wholly 
free from the influence of their credulity. If their 
morality was founded on self, the morality of Jesus 
could not have been entirely unselfish. If the ideal of 
a Jewish saint was that of the triumphant annihilator of 
the enemies of his God and his own, that of Jesus could 
not have been that of passive submission to suflFering as 
the highest duty. If Jesus was nurtured in the midst 
of an atmosphere of sectarian nationality, he could not 
have elevated himself at a single bound to the concep- 
tion of one founded on the universal brotherhood of 
mankind. He must have lived in the midst of ideas 
created by the limited civilization of Galilee. How 
was he to emancipate himself from their influence ? 
We have been told that lofty genius can eflFect this by 
the study of nature and of man. Other great men have 
studied them profoundly and have never broken through 
the conditions imposed on them by their moral and 
spiritual environment. Let any other great man who 
has succeeded in accomplishing this be pointed out. 
Until this can be done, to assert that Jesus did it, be- 
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cause he was great and good, is to assume the point 
which ought to be proved. He might have been the 
first leader of the party of moral and religious progress. 
He might have been the great reformer of his day. 
But he must have been ignorant of that line of thought 
which the developments of man have made so familiar, 
that many of its truths have assumed the character of 
axioms. We must also never forget, if we would form 
a correct estimate of the influence which the historical 
Jesus could have exerted, that he died in early man- 
hood, before the judgment has attained all its ripeness 
on questions of moral and religious truth. This is a 
point which our opponents would do well to make the 
subject of earnest meditation. He had not only to in- 
vent Christianity out of Judaism, but to accomplish that 
great work which, by impressing it on the hearts of his 
followers, has effected the creation of the Christian 
Church. 

We have no right, therefore, to separate the morality 
of the Gospels from the other subjects with which it is 
interwoven, and say that it is the morality of a human 
Jesus. Still less can we attribute the moral aspect 
which is displayed in the portraiture of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists to an actual man. A deep gulph separates 
it from the moral environment of the age which pro- 
duced our Lord. Jesus, however great and good, could 
have only slightly elevated himself above it. If a 
miracle is impossible in the natural world, it is equally 
so in the moral world. To believe that any mere man, 
whose life was confined to the first thirty-four years of 
the first century of our era, created the religious and 
moral aspects of the Gospels, by his mere unassisted 
powers, out of the Judaism in which he was born and 
educated, involves as great a miracle as the resurrection 
of Lazarus from the dead. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JE3US OF THE GOSPELS NO MYTHICAL CREATION. 



In pursuing our argument we shall now assume the 
following points as proved. 

1 st. The right mode of portraying such a character 
•as that of the Evangelical Jesus is open to so great a 
diversity of opinion, that prior to its elaboration no 
two persons would have conceived of it, or dramatised 
it in a similar manner, not only in its great outlines 
but even in its minutest points. 

2. As it is dramatised by the Evangelists, it pre- 
sents us with a perfect unity of conception. 

3. As the Gospels are said to consist of a congeries 
of mythic stories, that unity must have existed in the 
separate myths out of which they have been composed. 

4. The diversities of the Gospels afford the strongest 
evidence that this unity could not have been imparted 
to them by their immediate authors. 

5. The number of mythic stories floating in the 
Church must have been large, and their authors nu- 
merous. 

6. The progress of the developments of our re- 
ligious and moral conceptions is .a very gradual one; 
and those which have been historical have passed 
through a succession of stages. 

7. The Jesus of history, if he were a mere man, 
must have been a great and good man in the same 
sense in which other men have been great and good, 
and in no other. 
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The believers in the mythic theory require us to 
believe that the portraiture of the Jesas of the Evan- 
gelists has been elaborated out of the forms of Jewish 
thought and feeling such as we have described in the 
preceding pages, in conformity with the laws of the 
human mind, by a succession of mythical additions to 
the character of a Jew who lived at the period of the 
Advent, spread over the space of about two-thirds of a 
century. Is this either possible or conceivable ? 

The bare proof that the portraiture is a perfect unity 
is a suflBcient answer to the assumption. A compli- 
cated unity cannot be evolved by means of a succession 
of mythological creations. We will proceed to point 
out the absurdities of the position. 

In the four BvangeKsts we have four artists, each of 
whom, out of a number of mythic stories, undertook to 
portray and dramatise the portraiture of a Christ. On 
examination we find that each of these portraits is not 
that of a different Christ ; but that they are four por- 
traits of one and the same Christ, taken from somewhat 
different points of view. 

But this is not the whole of the marvel. Each por- 
traiture consists of a number of mythic stories united 
into a whole by mere agglomeration. These stories 
were not separate delineations from which the Evan- 
gelists could have chosen the one which they thought 
to be the most perfect. They must have consisted of 
small fragmente of such a character, one depicting this 
attribute and another that. The union of these must 
have created the Jesus of each Gospel ; and the four 
Gospels are not the portraitures of four separate Christs, 
but of one only. But this is not all. We are asked to 
believe that the elaborators of the myths preserved » 
substantial unity in portraying all the separate portioxui 
of our Lord's divine and human character, notwith- 

s 
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standing the diflBculties involved in the theological and 
moral truths connected with them. Those who think 
these things possible need not sneer at the credulity 
of those who believe in miracles. 

We will illustrate the subject from the novel writer. 
We will suppose a considerable number of persons 
to be engaged in composing a novel which should 
dramatise in various aspects and situations a particular 
character, say, that of a great and holy man. They 
are to embody in it their own ideas of goodness and 
holiness. Would their delineations present any unity 
of character ? Would they not create as many distinct 
characters as there were novelists ? 

But this hardly represents the case of the Evange- 
lists. To do so we must suppose that each of the 
novel writers, instead of depicting an entire character, 
is engaged in attempting to delineate only a portion of 
one. Let the attempt be made to compose four com- 
plete portraitures out of these partial delineations. 
What would result therefrom ? Not unity, but con- 
fusion. 

We have already considered the state of the Jewish 
mind out of which the conception of the Christ must 
have originated, and in the midst of which it must have 
developed itself, on the principles of our opponents. 
Before proceeding with our argument we will briefly 
enumerate the materials which must have been in the 
hands of the followers of our Lord, on the morning 
following the crucifixion, when they commenced their 
labours of metamorphosing a human Jesus into the 
divine Christ. 

1st. They had the Jesus of history such as we have 
described his action, who on the previous day had been 
crucified and buried. 

2. The Messianic conceptions of the times in 
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which he lived, and in which it is possible that he may 
have participated. 

3. The Messianic conceptions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and those of the Apocryphal books which date 
between the termination of the prophetic period and 
the Advent. 

4. The religious and moral conceptions of the Old 
Testament as the ideal towards which they looked. 

5. Such ideas as had succeeded in infusing them- 
selves into the atmosphere of Judaism from the Gentile 
world. 

- 6. The existing tendencies of Jewish thought and 
feeling as represented by the three great Sects, and 
which were rapidly developing themselves in the direc- 
tion of Rabbinism. 

7. The various aspirations excited in the mind of 
the Jew by his religious and political condition, reacted 
on by his Messianic expectations. 

8. The existing atmosphere of thought under the 
influences of which Jesus and his followers had been 
born and educated. 

Such were the materials which the followers of Jesus 
had ready to their hands on the morning which fol- 
lowed the crucifixion, and out of which they have 
succeeded in creating the conception of the Jesus of 
the Evangelists. How has this been accon^lished ? 

The historic Jesus during his earthly career had 
surrounded himself with a crowd of enthusiastic but 
very credulous admirers. In the height of their en- 
thusiasm, they formed a succession of creations of the 
imagination, and then ascribed them to their Master as 
historical realities. Myth followed myth, in which they 
gradually invested him with the various aspects of the 
Messianic character as they succeeded in elaborating 
it. Each succeeding myth must have been an improve- 

s 2 
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ment on that which preceded it, and have effected the 
solution of numbers of the most difficult problems 
in morals and theology with entire unanimity. One 
mythologist created a miracle, another put into hil 
mouth a parable, a third invented a discourse. At laist 
they boldly ventured to portray a divine and humaa 
consciousness united in his person^ and to impart a 
divine aspect to the crucified Jesus. 

In this manner the human Jesus grew into a 
heavenly form. The morality of the times became 
superseded by one of love. Out of the narrowest eot- 
clusiveness was evolved the most catholic spirit. The 
mythologists boldly went on creating detached por- 
tions of a character, the full conception of which as yet 
existed nowhere. Still the process of mythic manu- 
facture advanced through the elastic powers of a young 
society. In time the myths could be numbered by 
hundreds if not by thousands. 

At last it entered into the heads of some who mis- 
took these fictions for facts to attempt to weave them 
into a whole, and out of them to set forth a life of 
Jesus in an historical form. This was frequently 
attempted with various success. At length four pei^ 
sons succeeded in creating out of them four distinct 
portraitures of a divine man. An extraordinary result 
followed, nhich, if true, proves that to mythologists all 
things are possible. When men came to survey these 
four portraits, they discovered that in the midst of 
some diversity of aspect, they formed four incon- 
testable likenesses of the same person taken from four 
different points of view. The character thus delineated, 
has been universally admitted to be the greatest which 
has ever been conceived by man, and to leave behind 
it every other, whether historical or ideal, at an in- 
finite distance. 
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The foundation on which this mass of fiction has been 
erected is the historic life of Jesus, of whom we know 
next to nothing except that he was a great man, whom 
his followers considered to be the Messiah, and who 
was put to a cruel death by the rulers of his country. 
The crucifixion must have been the starting point of 
the new mythology. Prior to that event his presence 
among them must have prevented them from investing 
him with any large amount of mythical drapery. 

It is important to observe that whatever Messianic 
ideas had been previously attributed to him by his 
followers, that of a suffering Messiah was certainly 
not among them. They could not have learned this 
from the Book of Enoch. The Gospels tell us that 
they were utter strangers to any such conception ; and 
whatever we may think of their historical value, it must 
be admitted that they here present us with a true 
tradition of the Christ. The Messianic conceptions of 
the times had entirely forgotten any hint of a suffering 
Messiah contained in the Old Testament. 

The Messiah whom they had expected was to have 
been a great King and Conqueror, and a liberator of 
his country from the detested yoke of foreigners. 
When they saw Jesus committed to his tomb, they 
could have entertained no doubt that that hope had 
perished. To suppose that it did not extinguish their 
delusions is almost to ask us to believe in a miracle. 

If the belief in his Messiahship was to be maintained 
at all, it was necessary that new ground should be 
taken, and that too with little delay. Every hour that 
the infant society was suffered to continue in its pre- 
sent state threatened it with dissolution. This new 
ground was taken, for the Church of which Jesus was 
the founder still exists. How was it that the belief in 
his Messiahship did not perish in his grave ? 
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It was his peculiar good fortune to have been sur- 
rounded by a number of the most devoted adherents, 
whose enthusiasm was only equalled by their credulity. 
Notwithstanding his crucifixion, which defeated every 
one of their previous expectations, they were deter- 
mined to believe in him as the Messiah. The happy 
thought occurred to somebody, it may have been to 
IVIary Magdalene, that the disaster of the crucifixion, 
could be remedied by a resurrection. If the followers 
of Jesus could be got to believe that he was risen from 
the dead there would open before them a great and 
glorious future, though his dead body was rotting in 
the grave. One or two of his followers, therefore, 
whose imagination had been kindled to the whitest 
heat of fanaticism, (shall we not mix up with it a little 
leaven of imposture ?) imagined that they had seen hiTn 
after his burial, and succeeded in the course of time in 
persuading a considerable number, to whose minds no 
such visions could have presented themselves, that he 
was risen from the dead. Such is the account which 
those who assert that the Christ of the Gospels has 
been developed out of a crucified Jesus ask us to 
believe of the first origin of the movement. It is 
difficult to conceive of any thing more incredible. 

It is evident that some event must have taken place 
within a few days after the crucifixion, which has been 
capable of supporting the whole weight of the Chris- 
tian Church. The actual resurrection of Jesus would 
have been a sufficient historical basis on which it could 
have been erected. This, the believers in the mythic 
theoi^ pronounce to be impossible to have happened as 
a fact. It was necessary, therefore, that it should have 
been invented as a fiction ; and that the followers of 
Jesus should have been induced to believe in it as 
a fact. Such an invention would have been much 
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easier after the lapse of years. A considerable interval 
of time would have afforded the opportunity for the im- 
pressions of the crucifixion to have grown faint. But 
if our opponents concede a period of years for the 
elaboration of this fiction, they will greatly exhaust the 
time at their command for the creation of the concep- 
tion of the Christ. In addition to this, while the belief 
is being created, the Church is perishing. 

It would not have been difficult for one of our Lord^s 
followers to have thought that he had seen the spirit of 
Jesus. But this was not the thing wanted. What 
the Church stood in urgent need of, was not the appa- 
rition of a departed spirit, but a living Messiah. Even 
in the days of spirit-rapping, it would be no easy matter 
to idealize the conception of a divine and human Christ 
on the foundation of a ghost. It is not difficult to 
persuade a number of people into the belief of the 
apparition of a spirit ; but to imagine that a man has 
been seen alive within a few days after he had been bar- 
barously executed and committed to the grave, must 
be acknowledged not to be easy even for those who 
cannot distinguish between the impressions of their 
own minds and the external realities of fact. 

But unless a number of the followers of Jesus could 
have been induced to believe in the resurrection of 
their Master, the creation of an ideal Christ would have 
been impossible. It is easy to say, that some one or 
two who fancied that they had seen him after his cruci- 
fixion, communicated their enthusiasm to the rest, and 
to suppose that the whole body of the disciples were 
possessed of a boundless credulity. But the question 
is, how could this have been effected in anything like 
a reasonable time. Time is the great desideratum for 
the mythic theory. On its own showing, it has only 
sixty-seven years in which to create the Church of the 
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Synoptics, and we shall reduce that period to less than 
twenty. 

Aware of the difficulty, some have attempted to 
evade it, by supposing that the historical Jesus never 
died at all. The wounds inflicted by crucifixion were 
not mortal. He was only in a swoon when he was 
buried. He managed to creep out of his grave, and 
his disciples believed that it was an actual resurrection. 
But if Jesus in an exhausted state had succeeded in 
creeping from his tomb, and died shortly after, this 
was no possible foundation on which to erect an ideal 
Messiahship, even if his followers had been lunatics. 
The cure of a crucified man, though possible, was not 
easy ; and this would have been rendered impossible by 
a long continuance in the grave. But if he had re- 
covered, he must have lived under the observation of 
their senses, and thus it would have been impossible 
for him to have grown into an ideal Christ. K it was 
necessary that he should have lived in retirement, to 
escape the malice of his enemies, his friends must have 
had the opportunity of private intercourse with him. 
Whichever alternative may be accepted, those who 
think that it is possible to metamorphose a wounded 
man, just able to creep from his grave, into the Jesus of 
the Evangelists, must be more credulous than the 
mythologists themselves. 

However ruinous it may be to the believers in the 
mythic theory to concede a considerable interval of 
time for the elaboration of the myth of the resurrection, 
it must be granted, or it is impossible to impart to it 
even the semblance of probability. It is evident that^ 
if possible at all, it must have been a work of time, 
and that several years must have elapsed before a con- 
siderable number of the disciples of Jesus could have 
been induced to acquiesce iu it. A less period would 
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not have sufficed for smoothing over the difficulties and 
answering the objections which were certain to arise, 
when many persons were invited to believe that a dead 
friend had returned to life, and yet never condescended 
to allow them access to his person. 

However incredible any of these suppositions may bo 
as to the origin of the belief in the resurrection of the 
crucified Jesus, let us now suppose for the sake of the 
argument that it has become the belief of the followers 
of our Lord, and that the Church has been constituted 
on it as a foundation. Still we have only yet succeeded 
in developing a single myth, and its creation has occu- 
pied a considerable portion of the time at the command 
of our opponents. But the Church is now got into 
working order, and the question must have forced 
itself on their attention, what must be done with the 
risen, but absent Jesus. 

It was impossible to go on in the old lines of thought. 
The old Messianic conceptions required modification. 
The most obvious idea was to represent Jesus as 
only withdrawn from view for a time, and as speedily 
coming again to establish his Messianic claims. Ac- 
cordingly, the supporters of the mythic theory are never 
weary of telling us, that the Apostles and early Chris- 
tians were intense believers in the speedy return of 
their Master, and that this almost constituted the 
primitive Gospel. 

Such a belief is very possible, but it would have left 
the Church in a complete state of stagnation. It con- 
tained in it not one element of growth, and as long as 
it continued the creation of the idea of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists was impossible. The expectation of his 
advent as a purely Jewish Messiah would have satisfied 
the Church until they were tired of waiting for his re- 
turn. The nature of modern expectations of our 
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Lord's impending advent proves, tliat if his followers 
had taken up with this belief, it would have been long 
before the lapse of time would have convinced them of 
its baseless character. But as long as it lasted no 
Evangelical Christ could have been created by the 
mythologists. The longer such a state of thought con- 
tinued, the greater is the exhaustion of the interval of 
time which authentic history consents to place at the 
disposal of the supporters of the mythic theory. 

We must assume, therefore, that the Messianic con- 
ception must have taken a fresh start. In what direc- 
tion shall a set of Jewish mythologists move ? If they 
had the Book of Enoch before them, it would have been 
a considerable aid; though, if they adopted the Messianic 
conceptions of this book as a model for the elaboration 
of the Messiah with which to invest the risen Jesus^ it 
must have aflforded them the utmost difficulty as to 
what they were to do with his sufferings and deaths for 
the Messiah of that book is arrayed in nothing but 
glory. In this respect the embarrassment which it 
must have caused them, would have been nearly equal 
to the assistance which it could have given them. But 
if they had no external aid, the monotheistic Jew must 
have struggled long before he could have conceived the 
idea of investing the Jesus whom he had once known 
as a friend with the attributes of the Son of God and 
the Son of Man. 

It is evident that the greatest danger must have 
arisen, that the infant Church would be rent with divi- 
sions, as soon as it proceeded to invent a new Messianic 
conception and assign it to Jesus. What was it to be ? 
This question must have received a multitude of an- 
swers. The Jewish monotheism of the majority must 
have struggled hard against the new ideas which would 
assign a divine character to a man. Unless we sup- 
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pose the mythologists to have differed from all the men . 
who ever existed, factions must have burst out and 
created myths of a very varied type. Even with the Book 
of Enoch before them, such contests were inevitable. 
How could they be induced to believe that one whom 
they had known only as a human teacher was the 
Messiah of that Book, who had existed before the 
Universe, and who was only just subordinate to the 
supreme God. 

Such developments of belief are very slow in their 
progress. The fact is, history presents us with no other 
instance of the deification of one who had been pub- 
licly executed, and therefore we are only able to reason 
on the point by the aid of imperfect analogies. 

The growth of Mormonism affords perhaps the nearest 
analogy to the creation of the mythic Christianity of 
our opponents with which authentic history can supply 
us. But the interval which separates the one from 
the other is profound. The Mormonite delusion origi- 
nated in the fiill blaze of Christian light. It had the 
conceptions of the Old Testament and the New where- 
with to work, and the whole range of modem literature 
and science. Yet its prophet, we will not say its 
Messiah, is a being invested with the attributes of Joe 
Smith. His followers have made slow progress in in- 
vesting him with the attributes of the Son of God and 
the Son of Man. It will be long ere his glories cause 
those of the divine man to grow pale. Mormonism is 
unquestionably a fair specimen of a mythic religion ge- 
nerated in an historical age. The bare mention of the 
possible parallel is a sufficient exposure of its absurdity. 

The Jewish monotheism took many a long century to 
grow in . Is it likely that a belief would readily spring up 
among the followers of Jesus, that one whom they had 
known as a man was the most exalted being in the Uni- 
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verse, and possessed attributes almost if not entirely 
divine ? Physical speculators stand in a far more favour- 
able position for imparting to their theories an appear- 
ance of probability. If they wish to elaborate a man out 
of an ape or even a piece of sponge, an interval of one 
hundred million years may easily be conceded to them ; 
or, if necessary, the period may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. But the delay of a few years in the elaboration 
of an ideal Jesus is fatal to the operations of the my- 
thologists. The laws of mind sternly declare that the 
intervals of time necessary for moral and religious 
developments are considerable. They c€m only be 
eflTected by successive fusions, and fusions require 
years for their accomplishment. 

Every advancing stage must have involved them 
in additional difficulties. More and more divergent 
must have grown the different mythical creations. 
Unanimity could only have been preserved by ad- 
hering to the old lines of thought. How was the 
suffering Jesus to be invested with the divine aspects of 
the Messianic character? The points involved must 
have deeply affected the prejudices of the Jew. A 
fusion may be effected among philosophical systems. 
But how can it be brought about among religious 
partisans ? The history of churches and sects is dif- 
ferent from that of schools of philosophic thought. 
They stand out in prolonged antagonism to each other, 
and when one has incorporated the religious opinions 
of another, it has only been effected after long intervals 
of time. Judging from the analogy of kindred move- 
ments, it would have required the entire interval which 
the mythic theory has at its command, before the 
Christian Church could have arrived at the conclusion 
that the Messianic conceptions of the book of Enoch, 
were the suitable ones in conformity with which the 
human Jesus was to be changed into the divine Christ. 
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Let US now assume^ for the sake of our argument, 
that the mythologists of the Church have arrived at the 
conclusion, that the proper portraiture with which to 
invest the historic Jesus is that of a divine and human 
Christ. The work will be from henceforth a definite 
one, to invent a mythology which shall exhibit him as 
invested with a succession of attributes, and assign to 
him a religion and a morality worthy of one who 
united in his own person the character of the Son of 
God and of the Son of Man. Let us inquire into its 
possibility. 

How was the union to be effected ? What are the 
appropriate divine attributes in which to invest the 
Son of Grod? What are the human virtues which 
ought to form the character of the perfect Son of Man, 
and in what proportions are they to be combined? 
How are the divine and human characters to be por- 
trayed in unison in the same person ? These are ques- 
tions, which a body of Jews educated in the moral and 
spiritual atmosphere which we have described, would 
not have answered speedily or unanimously. The book 
of Enoch would not have afforded a hint to aid them in 
their labours. 

There is a widespread opinion that the delineation of 
such a character is a very easy undertaking, and that 
the principles on which it ought to be based are 
obvious enough. Those who entertain this ^qpinion 
are too ready to forget that this divine character of 
Jesus has been exhibited before the eyes of men for 
more than eighteen centuries, and that it has illu- 
minated with its divine light every department of 
human thought. We are thoroughly acquainted with 
it, and this is the reason why it seems to us to be the 
obvious solution of the problem we are considering. 
The rays of light which have issued from it have ele- 
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vated the whole moral and spiritual idealization of 
man. It seems to us the natural solution of every 
problem in religion and morality. 

But the state of things was wholly diflferent before 
the portraiture of the Evangelical Jesus was brought 
into existence. To form an estimate of the greatness of 
the work which has been accomplished we ought to be 
able to do what it is impossible for us to effect, viz., to 
place ourselves in the position of a Jew who had nothing 
else to guide him but the points which we have pre- 
viously enumerated, and to obhterate from our minds 
every ray of light which the divine Christ has com- 
municated to Christendom. 

What was that position ? What was the only model 
to which a mythologist could direct his eye to' assist 
him in delineating one who was to be the worthy 
representation of the character of the Son of God and 
the Son of Man ? We will recapitulate them briefly. 

His ideal of human greatness and perfection was the 
Jewish national hero, or a theocratic King. That of the 
divine character, the Old Testament delineations of 
God. That of the nearest point of union between Grod 
and man, the state of prophetic inspiration. That of 
a holy sufferer, ^' the Lord look on it and requite it.'' 
That of a patriot, one who would trample alien races 
under his feet. His actual morality was the state of 
feeling in which he lived ; his ideal of it, that of the 
Psalmists and the Prophets. The Pharisee was the 
popular religionist of his day : if he went further he 
could copy the Sadducee, the Essene, or some erudite 
Rabbi with all his refinements of interpretation^ He 
could raise himself to the conceptions of the Old 
Testament or the Apocryphal books : but if he went 
further he was compelled to draw on the unassisted 
powers of his own mind. To this the supporters of the 
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mythic theory add, the unknown powers of spontaneous 
impulse, and a boundless enthusiasm. These were no 
doubt valuable qualities to assist the mythologist in 
his work. They kindle into a flame the powers of the 
imagination. To these they add an equally boundless 
credulity. But although this is a valuable one to 
assist in the creation of the miraculous element of the 
Gospels, it is a very questionable qualification to aid in 
the elaboration of either their religion or their morality. 
It is alike the teaching of philosophy and history that 
men who are deeply imbued with this spirit are in- 
capable of a high order of morality. Before an 
elevated moral or spiritual tone is possible the dark 
clouds of superstition must be expelled from the in- 
tellect. Still more necessary is this as a pre-condition 
of moral progress. The presence of this quality would 
be as damaging in creating the religious and moral 
aspects of the Jesus of the Evangelists as it would 
have aided them in inventing the miraculous elements. 
What must have been the result of the labours of 
mythologists in their attempts to dramatise this con- 
ception ? The production of a number of delineations 
of the utmost diversity of type. One Christ would be 
portrayed with one character and one with another, 
and all would be attributed to Jesus. One would 
invest him with the sterner aspects of Godhead; 
another with the milder. Equally incongruous 
would be the delineations of his human character. 
Do not all the efforts of philosophers, poets, and 
theologians tell us, that it is impossible for differently 
constituted minds to agree on such subjects ? Would 
Plato or Aristotle, if they had discussed the subject 
for centuries, have drawn the same representation of 
an ideal great man ? How much is the impossibihty 
increased when the problem becomes complicated by 
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the introduction into it of almost every conceivable 
question divine or human. 

But what must be done since the mythologists by their 
efforts have only succeeded in flooding the Church with a 
multitude of imperfect Christs of the utmost diversity 
of moral and spiritual aspect ? Will one party at once 
renounce its views in favour of another ? This is not 
to be hoped for, unless theologians and moralists of 
the mythic ages were composed of very different ma- 
terials from those of the present. If it is pretended 
that the power of instinctive impulse would have led 
the mythologists to unity, this is only to assume 
the existence of another form of inspiration. The 
Church is threatened with disruption. Each party 
adopts a different model of a Christ, and yet the por- 
traiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists is hardly por- 
trayed in its faintest outlines. How is this difficulty 
to be overcome ? 

The believers in the mythic theory can only give one 
answer, and that is a very ruinous one to their cause, 
and the more so, the wider the Christian Church had 
spread. The aid of time must be invoked, by means of 
which all these divergencies of conception can get fused 
together, and out of them will at length emerge a unity. 
This, however, is far from being certain, for theolo- 
gical controversies differ greatly from philosophical 
ones, in their intensity. Even divergent philosophical 
systems, with the most liberal allowance of time, have 
been far from always coalescing or uniting. But whenever 
an eclectic system has arisen out of a number of diverse 
speculations, its elaboration has required a longer in- 
terval of time than the mythic theory has at its com- 
mand for the creation of the entire religion and morality 
of the Gospels. 

The ancient mythologies will throw h'ght on the 
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degree in whieli mythical development is possible. We 
will select as an example the Homeric poems. It will 
not be necessary to go into the vexed question of their 
authorship. Whether they are the work of one or of 
many minds is immaterial to our argument. Either 
way they must have originated in a number of pre- 
viously existing mythological creations. The theology, 
the morality, the heroic character must have existed 
beforehand. The mythologists had no occasion to 
exercise their creative powers to invent them. In this 
they had an immeasurable advantage over the creators 
of the Gospels. The limits within which the poet could 
have been a creator are distinctly marked out. It is 
evident that he adopted the religion, the morality, and 
the manners of the times. He did not create them. 
All that he has invented are the circumstances under 
which he has delineated them. The different heroes 
are idealizations of the recognised heroic type of cha- 
racter. Amidst a considerable degree of diversity, 
they present a certain amount of unity. What is the 
source of this unity ? A close adhesion to the ideali- 
zation of the day. But their diversity is no less clear 
and distinct. They are embodiments of the Greek 
conception of the heroic character, as conceived of in 
different minds, and surveyed in different situations. 
All that the poet has done is to idealize them. We see 
at once that no amount of mythological development 
would ever have succeeded in creating out of these 
different characters the abstract conception of a Greek 
hero, in the same manner as the Evangelists are alleged 
to have framed out of the different mythical Christs that 
of a perfect man, and exhibited him in their Jesus. 

It must be observed that while the Christian mytho- 
logists had an endless variety of religious and moral 
problems, which required to be solved before the 
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smallest progress could be made informing the con- 
ception of a divine and human Christy the Ghreek ones 
were entirely free from this embarrassment. They 
portrayed in their heroes the reUgion and morality of 
the times without attempting to create them anew. An 
Achilles^ an Agamemnon^ an Ajax^ or a Ulysses^ con* 
stitute as many dramatised representations of an heroic 
King. They are arrayed in the recognised morality. 
The poets found the groundwork of their creations in 
the living heroes of their day. Their Gods were thoa& 
of their race and nation. They are invested ¥rith all 
the passions of humanity. They are simply heroes 
armed with superhuman power. Their wisdom and 
morality is no improvement on that which is ascribed 
to men. The whole uniformity of type which they 
present is preserved by closely adhering to the ideali- 
zation of the times. A similar condition is observed 
throughout the whole range of fictitious literatore. It 
pervades the whole of the mythical creations of the 
ancient world. All the labours of subsequent poets 
produced no improvements in the ideal conceptions of 
mythology. It is impossible to conceive of two 
things more unlike than the mythical creations of 
the ancient world, and the alleged mythology of the 
Gospels. 

But if a revolution in thought had broken out among 
the creators of the ancient myths as to what cousti-. 
tuted the true type of the heroic character ; or if they 
had attempted to effect improvements in the idealiza- 
tion of the times ; if they had tried to introduce a new 
theology or morality, or to subvert the established 
standards of belief, the whole of the uniformity of the 
mythical creations must have disappeared. Each my- 
thologist must have created myths as widely differing 
in conception as the mental character of their authors. 
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What would be the eflFect produced on the light 
literature of the day if a great revolution were to break 
out in our moral, religious, and social conceptions? 
The class of novel writers in some respects occupy the 
place of the ancient mythologist. All their creations 
bear a definite relation to existing types of thought. 
They do not create new moral or religious ideas, but 
they work up those which are current in society. Their 
ideal characters, as far as they bear the impress of this, 
present a certain analogy to each other. But who 
would ever dream that by any amount of fusion they 
could create a unity, or the conception of a perfect 
man. If a ferment broke out in society, and our 
existing modes of thought became the subjects of 
violent change^ or our whole moral and religious ideas 
were to be suddenly subverted, this species of litera- 
ture would present us with creations of the most diver- 
gent type, out of which it would be impossible to 
evolve a unity. Difierent minds would become par- 
tisans of different lines of thought, and their creations 
would cease to bear the impress of similarity of cha- 
racter. 

In the same manner, as modifications took place in 
the minds of the Christian mythologists as to what 
constituted the proper conception of the Messiah, and 
the old conceptions of it no longer supplied them with 
a model, they must have produced delineations of it of 
the utmost variety of aspect. A similarity of character 
could only have been preserved as long as they adhered 
to the old lines of thought. To have created the con- 
cation of a Messiah embodying the ideas of the times 
need not have involved a greater diversity of portrai- 
ture than we see exhibited in an Achilles or an Aga- 
memnon. But when the spirit of innovation had once 
entered the Church, it is evident that the production of 
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even tliis amount of identity of character was no longer 
possible. Every fresh innovation must have made the 
different mythical creations more and more divergent 
from each other. 

This diversity must have gone on increasing in pro- 
portion as the conception of the Messianic character 
became more and more elevated^ and an unceasing 
battle must have taken place in the Church between 
the adherents of the new and the old opinions. The 
only mode of obtaining a unity is to suppose, contrary 
to all probability, that these divergent lines of thought 
idtimately fused together. But all the real fusions of 
thought of which history furnishes us examples, have 
been effected only after very considerable intervals of 
time. The spirit of enthusiasm which the supporters of 
the mythic theory are compelled to assign to the primi- 
tive Christians is most adverse to their speedy accom- 
plishment. It must die out before they are possible. 
If we ask for such an interval as the historical 
conditions of the case require, we shall exhaust all tiie 
time at the command of the mythologists. Yet it will 
be necessary to postulate an equal interval at every 
advancing stage of the development. 

We have seen that when the mythologists undertook 
to portray the character of one who was the Son of God 
and the Son of Man, the number of the problems which 
must have presented themselves to their minds as to 
the mode in which it ought to have been dramatised, 
not only were very numerous, but admitted of an in- 
definite number of solutions. Was holiness, or justice, 
or benevolence, to be the predominant attribute in 
such a character ? Every different order of mind would 
have determined this question in conformity with its 
own peculiar conformation. The proportion also in 
which these various attributes ought to have been 
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blended together, must have been determined differ- 
ently by men of diverse mental constitutions. There is 
no definite test by which such questions can be settled. 
Similar must have been the disagreement as to what 
were the human qualities which ought to have been 
dramatised in his person. Were they to be the heroic 
or the mild^ the unobtrusiva or the grand ? If they 
ought to unite these opposite poles of moral character 
in the same person, how was that union to be accom- 
plished ? If such complicated questions are capable of 
solution at all by a body of credulous mythologists, it 
is impossible to calculate the time necessary for their 
accomplishment. The only thing certain is its length. 

But the diflSculties of the believers in the unhistorical 
character of the Gospels are greatly increased by an 
assumption which the necessities of their position force 
on them, the evidence of numerous parties in the primi- 
tive Church animated by feelings of no little bitterness 
towards each other. Party spirit is productive of 
activity of thought, but it renders fusions proportion- 
ably difficult. There were in the Church at least the 
Nazarene, the Petrine, the Pauline, the Oriental, and 
the Johannean party, and on their principles there must 
have been many more. The members of them were 
religious partizans, not intellectual speculators. Each 
of these must have had its typical Jesus. Under what 
influences and after what interval of time could they 
have succeeded in fusing their different conceptions of 
a mythic Jesus into a common Christ ? If we suppose 
that they effected it, how near did their creation ap- 
proximate to him of the Gospels ? 

We are not propounding theories, but stating facts, 
when we assert that each party in the Church must 
have created a mythic Jesus, who was the embodiment 
of their own conceptions. The existence of those 
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different parties in the Church is a theory of our oppo- 
nents^ but that of the Grnostic sect^ is a fact of hisfcoiy. 
These unquestionably created a Jesus of a poTtfaitare 
very divergent from the Jesus, of the Evangelists. 
Their speculations involved the whole question of the 
origin of evil. They placed it in the existence of what 
is material. Sin with them had changed its aspect. 
It was not the fault of man, but the misfortune of his 
condition. K man's spirit could be freed from the 
incubus of its material environment, there was nothing 
to hinder its union with the Godhead. To these views 
the Christian doctrine of the incarnation stood in hope- 
less opposition. That a Divine being should take a 
material body into union with himself was a contradic- 
tion. No less opposed to their views was the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection. Each Gnostic sect, therefore, 
endeavoured to escape from these difficulties by assign- 
ing a different portraiture to the person of the Christ. 
Nothing could be more offensive to them, than the idea 
of a suffering Messiah. They, therefore> separated the 
human person of Jesus from the divine Christ, or re- 
duced his human character to a phantom. His suffer- 
ings on the cross were only apparent* Another theoiy 
was that the divine Christ, who had previously united 
himself to the human Jesus, and had used him as 
his instrument, deserted him in his hour of need, and 
by a questionable morality, left him to expire on the 
cross. Such was the actual mythology of the second 
century. We ask whether it is an improvement on 
that of the Evangelists ? 

We answer that it must have been a development 
on the mythology of the first century, if, as our oppo- 
nents assert, the Gospels are unhistorical. But whether 
the Gospels be real or mythical, there can be no doubt 
that the Gnostic Christ is a mythical creation. As such. 
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it is valuable, as showing the tendencies of the mythic 
movemejit. In the second century that tendency was 
nnquestionably a retrograde one. What right have we 
to assume that in the first century it must always have 
taken the direction of progress, when the first time we 
can detect it within the range of certain history, the 
movement was in an opposite direction ? No other 
reason can be given for this than that it is essential to 
the position taken by our opponents that it should be 
so, and that without it, the mythic theory cannot be 
made to assume even the semblance of possibility. 

But we wiU bring the question to a definite issue by 
examining special aspects of the portraiture of the Jesus 
of the Evangelists. Let us suppose that a body of 
mythologists were engaged in attempting to portray 
and dramatise the union of a divine and human con- 
sciousness in the person of a Christ with a view of 
attributing it to Jesus. We have already pointed out 
. the nature of the various problems involved in such an 
.attempt. How various are the modes in which they 
.must have dramatised that consciousness 1 How various 
must have been the words which they must have put 
into our Lord's mouth as expressions of it; and how 
multiform must have been the aspects of character in 
, which they must have attempted to embody it ! Is it 
jconceivable that all the different portraits of a Christ 
should have depicted him in the attitude of calm repose ; 
or that Jews accustomed to representations of over- 
whelming prophetical illapse, should have depicted 
their divine man as an utter stranger to it ? Is it 
again conceivable that different minds, animated by the 
spirit of exclusiveness, under no other influence than 
that of impulse, should have depicted a character unit- 
ing grandeur with humility in the proportions which 
they uniformly bear in the Jesus of the Evangelists? 
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Was it not inevitable tliat in dramatising such a cha- 
racter^ a multitude of minds must have created mythic 
stories exhibiting every variety of aspect, when they 
were destitute of a model for their guidance? In 
investing Deity with the attributes of humanity, woi^ 
it have been possible for them to have agreed as to the 
virtues of human nature in which their creation shoold 
be arrayed, or would they have arrived at the concla- 
sion, contrary to all existing ideas, that he ought to be 
arrayed in the milder in preference to the more heroic 
forms of human virtue ? Is it conceivable that all the 
mythologists, acting under no other guide than that of 
impulse, should have concurred in dramatising displays 
of character which are utterly devoid of a single refer- 
ence to self as an impelling motive ? It is equally 
possible to conceive that St. PauPs has been erected 
by a multitude of workmen who were impelled by an 
unconscious impulse to place stones together of various 
shapes and sizes ivithout the oversight of a directing 
mind. 

The complete unity which this portion of the portrai* 
ture of our Lord exhibits in the Gospels we have 
already considered, and also the perfection with which 
it has been conceived and dramatised. We have also 
pointed out that the conception of it, as it is there 
evolved, runs counter to all the existing models with 
which the mythologists were acquainted. How is it 
possible that it could have been evolved out of a haman 
Jesus by any conceivable action of the mythic theory ? 
If h has been effected by the power of spontaneous 
impulse, it must be a supernatural form of agency in- 
dependent of the laws of mind, which are recognised by 
mental science. But if it be answered, that although 
such things could not have been accomplished at once, 
the ouly thing requisite is a succession of developments 
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and fasions of opposite and conliicting lines of thought, 
the time for eflfecting them is entirely wanting. 

But even if impossibilities are conceded as possible, 
we are still at a remote distance from the creation of 
the conception of the Jesus of the Evangelists. If the 
creation of the union of a divine and human conscious- 
ness in the person of a Christ be a partial realization of 
that of the Messiah of the book of Enoch, let it be re- 
membered that that Messiah is invested with nothing 
but glory, and that the human Jesus, who is to be 
invested with this character, was the subject of humilia- 
tion and of death. The conception of any Messiah 
who ever entered into the mind of a Jew in the age of 
Jesus was a glorious one. How was the piece of new 
cloth to be made to agree with the old garment, or the 
new wine to be put into the old bottles without split- 
ting them ? 

It was necessary, therefore, that the historic facts of 
the life of Jesus should be modified to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. A divine aspect must be imparted 
to them, and the requisite portraiture invented and 
attributed to the Son of Joseph and Mary. As the 
supporters of the mythic theory have postulated for his 
followers an unbounded credulity, there would have 
been no great difficulty in getting them to believe that 
any modification of them was a representation of the 
real facts of his human life. Still it would be no easy 
matter to have persuaded them, that the Son of God, 
the King Messiah, could have united to his character 
that of a lowly sufferer. 

The following is the position in which the mythologists 
must have found themselves. It was necessary to 
metamorphose a crucified man into the Son of God, and 
at the same time to invest him with all the affections of 
the perfect Son of Man* Could this have been accom- 
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plished, if he had been represented as having died an 
ordinary martyr^s death? The mythologists have truly 
answered no, and in process of time, if the mythic 
theory is correct, they elaborated the Jesus of the 
Gospels as the adequate solution of the problem. 

We have already observed, that if the Christ of the 
Evangelists is not the historic Jesus, the portraiture 
of the pa.ssion must be to a considerable extent an ideal 
creation. No mere man ever died as he died, no not 
even since he has been exhibited as the great model of 
I a perfect death. Previously to the time of our Lord 

L the idea of such a death was remote from human 

thought. We have already pointed out the difficulties 
in the way of elaborating the portraiture, and the per- 
fection with which it has been conceived. 

But the elaboration of such a conception was against 
the very grain of Jewish thought. How could a Jew 
invest a crucified man with divine attributes ; or if some 
fanatic follower of Jesus conceived the idea, what 
chance was there that the infant Church would not have 
perished under the burden of it ? 

The determination of the right mode of solving the 
problem must have led to infinite diversities of opinion 
among the mythologists. How could sufferings be con- 
ceived of and dramatised so as to have a divine aspect 
imparted to them ? if divine, how were they to retain 
a human character ? None of the creations of the my- 
thologists was more difficult, and none has been more 
successful ; for by means of their final drama they have 
made the human Jesus the Lord of the dead and 
living. 

The divine aspect is imparted to them by represent- 
ing the sufferings as undergone as a purely voluntary 
act. They are submitted to in conformity with the 
will of God for the benefit of man. The sufferer could 
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at any moment have freed himself from them ; yet he 
will not, but exhaust everything which it was necessary 
that he should undergo with absolute submission. 
Throughout the scene the divine never absorbs the 
human nor the human the divine. Throughout the 
whole scene the human virtues continue in their live- 
liest exercise, and the divine consciousness continues 
unextinguished. 

It is evident that as soon as the mythologists set 
themselves to the task of creating the conception of an 
idealized sufferer for the purpose of assigning it to a 
human Jesus, that it was quite impossible that these 
creations should have exhibited a unity of portraiture. 
One must have invented a myth opposed to that deli- 
neated by another. One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the evangelical delineation is the preservation 
of the nicest balance of a higher and a lower will as ex- 
hibited in the person of our Lord. It is impossible 
&at this could have been hit by a body of mythologists. 
Nothing is more suited to impress on us the difficul- 
ties in which this portion of the subject is involved than 
the immense divergency of opinion which has arisen 
among theologians, whenever they have left the simple 
account of the Evangelists and plunged into the vortex 
of speculation. The theories which may be propounded 
are not only indefinite but infinite. But prior to the 
elaboration of the conception of the suffering Jesus, 
these were the difficulties into which a body of mytho- 
logists were certain to have fallen. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of solutions con- 
nected with the mode in which a divine and human 
sufferer ought to have been dramatised, our Gospels 
afford the most unquestionable evidence that the my- 
thologists who have imparted its present colouring to 
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the story of the death of Jesus, must have arrived at 
a unanimity as to the right mode of its solution. 

Although the details vary, the aspect of the sufferer 
under the sufferings is identically the same. Even the 
period of fifty years which, according to our opponents, 
separates the Gospel of St John from the Synoptics, 
does not show that any modification of view had taken 
place during the interval. The Johannean portraiture 
cannot be said to be an improvement on that of the 
Synoptics. The only different theory of them which 
ever existed in the Church was a simple denial of their 
reality. 

Bat great revolutions both in religious and moral 
conception must have taken place before the elabora- 
tion of this portion of the Messianic character of Jesus 
could have become a possibility. When the mytbolo- 
gists dramatised the dying Jesus as praying for his 
enemies, when they represented him while sinking 
under tortures, as animated by the most unquench- 
able philanthropy, they conceived what had never 
entered into the heart of man before. How wide is the 
interval which separates this from every previous state 
of thought and feeling ! how different from the ideals 
which they had been accustomed to contemplate with the 
profoundest reverence ! Yet no perfection which is 
divine, or feeling which is human, is absent from the 
conception. 

In assuming that the Messianic portraiture of the 
Jesus of the Evangelists has been elaborated by a suc- 
cession of mythical creations, the maintainers of the 
mythic theory require concessions which history and 
philosophy will alike refuse to grant. They assume 
that changes must have taken place in the moral and 
religious conceptions of the followers of Jesus with a 
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rapidity wHch is inconsistent with the laws of our 
mental developments. They take it for granted that 
numbers of mythologists of great diversities of character 
can produce myths of the same type, or that a unity 
can be evolved out of divergent conceptions by the 
process of fusion. They admit the existence of 
diflferent parties in the Church who took widely different 
views of Christianity, and then they assume that their 
different Messianic conceptions ultimately assumed a 
common character. Various • complicated problems 
must have presented themselves which required solu- 
tion before any progress in their work was possible. 
Yet the mythic theory asks us to believe that these 
questions were all ultimately solved by minds variously 
constituted, on precisely the same principles, and that 
this has been effected by the power of spontaneous 
impulse acting on the minds of credulous men. We 
are further asked to believe that each successive my- 
thical creation advanced to a purer conception of reli- 
gion and morality than that which preceded it, and 
that the various changes were always progressions in 
the direction of what is good, and never retrogressions. 
To believe in the possibility of many of these things 
involves the denial that the developments of mind are 
regulated by law. Others would have required long 
intervals of time for their accomplishment. But they 
ask us to believe that the whole has been effected in 
two-thirds of a century. Let them show us one single 
moral or religious development in the history of man 
which has been effected in an equal time. The subse- 
quent developments of Christianity have taken centuries 
for their accomplishment, yet their extent is inconside- 
rable compared with the interval which separates 
Christianity and Judaism. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE MORAL ASPECT OP OUB LORD^S CHARACTER AN 

HISTORICAL REALITY. 



This aspect of the portraiture of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists is so important as to require a separate 
consideration. It consists of two distinct portions^ 
which are yet closely interwoven in the Gospels — ^the 
moral aspect of the character of Christ, and the system 
of morality which they have attributed to him as a 
teacher of mankind. We have already considered the 
bounds within which the moral greatness of Jesus must 
have been limited^ on the supposition that he was a 
purely human teacher. We shall now show that the 
moral aspect of the Gospels is only consistent with the 
supposition that the portraiture of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists is an historical reality. 

If it be not so, the only alternative which it presents 
is that it is an ideal conception, which has been falsely 
attributed to a Jew who was bom and educated in the 
religious and moral atmosphere of the period of the 
Advent. What then was its starting point ? 

The Jewish conception of holiness. This, as. we 
have seen, was one of the harsher and sterner kind. 
That such also was the general idea of it in the ancient 
world is borne witness to by the universal voice of 
history. Its holy man assumed towards evil the aspect 
of stem severity. It was a world, both in sentiment 
and in action, utterly unlike that towards which the 
modem philanthropist would represent man as pro- 
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gressing by the general tendencies of things, and 
which Christianity has partially succeeded in realizing. 
It had no hospitals, no benevolent institutions for 
the reformation of criminals or of the notoriously pro- 
fligate. The man who would have gone about from 
place to place expending himself in efforts to benefit 
the miserable and the wretched would have been 
esteemed the Don Quixote of the ancient world, or a 
still greater unreality. Taking ancient morality gene- 
rally, no principle exerted a weaker influence than that 
of benevolence ; no virtues were less prized than the 
mild and unobtrusive ones. Its ideal of perfection was 
not the meek, kind, merciful man, but the hero. We 
cannot better describe the revolution which our Lord 
has effected in the moral and spiritual world than by 
saying, that those virtues which the ancient world 
esteemed first he has made last, and the last first. He 
has exhibited this aspect of holiness in his own person, 
and taught it as the great teacher of mankind. 

But if the mythologists wished to elevate themselves 
to a higher standard of holiness than the forms in the 
midst of which they lived, what was the ideal which 
they had to contemplate ? The answer must be, that 
of the Psalmists and the Prophets. But there was one 
character to which their eyes would be especially di- 
rected in their endeavours to create a moral and spi- 
ritual portraiture worthy of the Messiah. David must 
have constituted the ideal of a great theocratic King. 
A large number of the Messianic prophecies had por- 
trayed the Messiah as the antitype of which David was 
the type. His moral portraiture was clearly set forth 
ii^ the historical books. Why did they not attribute it 
to Jesus ? 

But between the characters of the Son of Jesse, and 
the Son of Man, the contrast is very striking. David 
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was a hero. Jesus is meek and lowly in heart. David 
was a man of blood. Jesus came not to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them. If we compare together the 
accounts of the death of Jesus and that of the Son of 
Jesse, we shall form some idea of the interval which 
separates their moral and spiritual environment. The 
one charged his son to exact that vengeance upon his 
foes, which either fear or policy had restrained him 
' from taking himself. The other, with all power in his 
hands, prayed, '' Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.^' 

If any trust can be given to the statements of the 
New Testament, the old morality of Judaism was deeply 
ingrained in the minds of our Lord's disciples. They 
were utterly unable to comprehend the mild and mer- 
ciful spirit of their Master. He is represented as telling 
them that they knew not what manner of spirit they 
were of, when they proposed to imitate the example set 
them by the greatest of the prophets. Instead of 
allowing vengeance to be taken for an insult, he 
quietly sets out for another village. The old state of 
feeling must have animated the original mythologist. 

The interval which separates the moral aspect of the 
Jesus of the Gospels from everything which preceded 
him is profound. The breadth of its holiness and be- 
nevolence is so great that it is impossible to do it justice 
by any delineation. It is complete in all its parts, and 
in every detail. To assume that any amount of genius 
could have passed at a single bound from the previous 
forms of thought to such a conception is to take up a 
position which contradicts the laws of the human mind. 
We have already proved that of all the developments 
of the mind those of its moral conceptions are the 
slowest. 

It follows therefore that the first creations of Chris- 
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tian mythology, could only have ascribed to Jesus the 
highest form of the moral environment in which they 
lived, or have depicted him as invested with the cha- 
racter of an Old Testament saint. But between these 
and the moral aspect of the Jesus of the Evangelists, 
there exists the most evident contrast. How was the 
interval to be bridged over ? Under what influences 
was the admiration of the heroic type of character 
superseded in the minds of the mythologists, and the 
ideal of the benevolent, holy, meek, and humble Jesus 
enthroned in its place ? 

It is necessary to assume that great changes must have 
taken place in their moral and spiritual idealization. 
But it is impossible to conceive of any influence which was 
sufficiently powerful to efiectthem. Where, in the whole 
courseof history, is to be found an instance of men having 
suddenly changed their views as to the qualities which 
constitute the ideal of a great and holy character ? No 
extemalinfluence could have been brought to bear on the 
followers of our Lord, unless it was a supernatural one; 
but tliis the mythic theory forbids us to assume, while 
at the same time it postulates the existence of one still 
more incomprehensible, a power of spontaneous im- 
pulse acting on the minds of numbers of mythologists. 
Such changes could only be brought about, in accordance 
with the laws which regulate our moral developments, 
after the lapse of centuries of progress. 

Multitudes of questions must have required a solu- 
tion before the conception of the moral aspects of the 
Jesus of the Evangelists was possible. Is it to be 
believed, that moral questions, on which the greatest 
minds have disagreed, could have been solved in the 
same way by mythologists ? It is an unquestionable 
fact that the Evangelists have elevated the more 
unobtrusive virtues to the highest throne in their 

V 
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spiritual temple. It is no less certain that the state 
of feeling in the ancient world was the opposite to this. 
How was the change accompliflhed ? Could they throw 
oflF their moral environment as easily as they could their 
garments ? If we are to esteem this possible we are in- 
vited, in the name of philosophy, to renounce common 
sense. 

But the mythological movement had to encounter 
another most serious obstacle, the gradual enlargement 
of the Christian Church. Our opponents will not deny 
that during the siity years which immediately followed 
the crucifixion, Christianity spread over a considerable 
geographical area. The Church consisted of a multitude 
of societies. Did the mythological spirit burst out in 
each of these separate churches ? If so, was the sama 
unity of type preserved in churches which were com- 
posed of Hellenistic Jews and Pagans ? But as unity of 
conception was impossible among men of different sen- 
timents and nationalities, how were fusions of thought 
effected between distant churches ? Or if the creative 
spirit was confined to one community, how did it find 
acceptance in other churches, whose moral environ- 
ment differed largely ? K, on the contrary. Pagan con- 
verts set themselves to the creation of myths involving 
the moral aspects of the Messiah's character, how 
widely must they have differed from those of the 
original adherents of Jesus. But if our opponents, to 
escape these difficulties, assume that the moral aspects 
of the character . of the Jesus of the Evangelists were 
developed before the spread of Christianity, they cut the 
ground fi-om under their own feet. In that case it must 
have been accomplished within a few years of the cru- 
cifixion. What is this but to admit the possibility of a 
moral miracle, and to concede that the historical Jesus 
was not merely human but a divine man ? 

We have already pointed out the difficulties involved 
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in the conception of the union of perfect benevolence 
and holiness in the same character, and the perfection 
with which this has been delineated in the Gospels. 
Every conceivable moral problem lies between the com- 
mencement of such an attempt and its successful ela- 
boration. The Jesus of the Gospels is a glorious 
delineation of unselfish benevolence. No less worthy 
of adoration is the diversified aspect of his holiness. 
We ask whether there was any thing in Phariseeism, 
Sadduceeism, Esseneism, or any form of Judaism out 
of which the conception of such a character could have 
grown. If there is, let its nature be clearly and dis- 
tinctly stated. If any element of Gentile thought was 
tending thitherward, let it be pointed out, and shown - 
that it could have influenced the mind of the Galilean 
Jew. But instead of the definite stages of the growth 
of such a character being set before us, and their pos- 
sibility shown, the believers in the unhistorical charac- 
ter of the Jesus of the Evangelists ask us to be con- 
tent with a body of barren generalities. The early 
Christians, they tell us, were idealists, they embodied 
their ideas in the form of a mythology, and there- 
out sprang a Christ. 

How did the atheist of old create the Universe ? 
Infinite bodies of atoms, in the course of infinite time, 
rolled in obedience to some eternal laws through in- 
finite space. These laws, however, allowed the atoms 
to effect an infinite number of fusions. At last they 
rushed together, and thereout emerged the world. 
The atheist, out of a congeries of atoms, creates the 
harmonies of nature. The mythologists, from a con- 
geries of mytbs, create a glorious Christ. But the one 
has at his command eternity, the other sixty years. 

But we must insist on grappling with details. How 
did the mythologist arrive at the conception ? Will 

u 2 
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it be pretended tliat any such character, or even any 
approximation to it, can be found in the whole mass of 
ancient literature, whether real or mythic? If the 
whole of existing mythology, poetry, or phUosophy 
shows no tendency towards the development of such a 
character, what was the particular influence which 
acted on the credulous followers of Jesus ? 

We are told that spontaneous impulse urged on the 
mythologists, and always directed them rightly. We 
are dealing with men who profess to give us a philoso- 
phical account of the origin of the Gospels. Let them 
tell us the nature of this power, within what limits it 
works, and what are the definite laws which determine 
its operations. Those who assert that Christianity is 
a human growth declare that it must have been subject 
in its evolution to the conditions of mental and moral 
law. Let them show that it is so. A revelation from 
heaven is a possible solution of the existence of the 
portraiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists : an un- 
known power in human nature, which acted thus once 
only, and never before or since, is not. 

Certain conditions must be postulated to impart to 
the theory even the appearance of plausibility. As we 
have shown, endless diversities in the mythical creations 
were inevitable. Moral progress is slow. Party spirit 
will be violent. Fusions will require long intervals of 
time to effect them. But all these things must be 
postulated ; and their consequences must be overcome, 
yet the whole must be effected within a period, which a 
man who was a youth at the time of the crucifixion, 
might easily have witnessed before he sunk into his 
grave. Developments which are as nothing compared 
with this have required centuries for their growth. 
But the truth of these can bear the test of the facts of 
history. The others exist only in the imagination. 
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The cliaracter of Jesus is one of the most nnselfish 
benevolence. A spot of selfishness is nowhere to be 
found in it. It rises to the most absolute height of 
self-sacrifice. The delicacy with which it is depicted 
in every action of our Lord^s life is complete. It does 
not consist of a number of outlines placed in bold 
relief, but in multitudes of the minutest shades. Yet 
it is interwoven into a character of absolute holiness. 
A whole galaxy of virtues are combined in the same 
glorious character. It does not contain one single 
trait of weakness. Greatness unites in it with humility. 
Mildness in it is combined with a zeal which devoured 
it like a flame of fire. While it presents us with an 
exhibition of a most untiring patience, Jesus is depicted 
as capable of anger. The form and outward environ- 
ment of a servant is combined with the dignity of a 
King. A divine consciousness unites with the exhibi- 
tion of every human feeling in active play. There is 
no divine or human virtue absent from the character, 
and each occupies its proper place in subordination to 
the whole. Such is its compKcation. Can it be pre- 
tended that the conception and correct dramatisation 
of such a character does not involve the solution of the 
most varied problems ? 

But if the mythic theory be correct, how must the 
mythologists have eflfected it? They set to work 
without a model to direct them, not knowing whither 
they were tending. They produced a body of mythical 
creations in which each embodied his own idealization. 
Each of these fictions only portrayed portions of the 
character. Out of them ultimately sprang the compli- 
cated whole, but we are not told how. Let it be ob- 
served that the moral conceptions with which the my- 
thologists started were such, that their first mythical 
creations must have portrayed a Messiah of an entirely 
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different moral aspect from that of tlie Jesus of the 
Evangelists. 

Every one of the virtues of our Lord's character are 
mutually adjusted to the whole and to each other. Its 
creation involves the balancing of the nicest propor- 
tions. If we alter the proportions of the different 
virtues which compose it, the character is no longer the 
same. But there is not a single mythic story or historical 
event in the Gospels in which it is exhibited as a whole. 
The whole is made up of the several mythic stories of 
which the Gospels are said to consist. It follows, 
therefore, that the authors of the myths must have 
produced it in portions. These, though the work of 
many minds, are exactly fitted into the whole and one 
another, and together they make up a glorious unity. 

This portion of our argument is so important as to 
render a few illustrations necessary. As we have said, 
the Gospels consist of a number of mythic stories on 
which are deeply impressed certain attributes of our 
Lord's character. These stories must have been com- 
posed by different mythologists, before the whole 
existed to guide them. Most of them present us with 
several attributes of his character, a few with single 
ones, none with all. How was this capable of accom- 
plishment ? It is certain that .before the myths 
could have been set forth in their present form, the 
different mythologists must have succeeded in real- 
izing all the component parts of the great outline. 
In one word, unless a full conception of the portraiture 
was present to their minds, the myths could not have 
been produced. Yet, according to the mythic theory, 
the conception of the whole was evolved out of that of 
the parts, and had no existence in its present form, 
until it arose out of a fusion of the labours of th^ 
mythologists. 
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•It was impossible that the aathor of the myth of 
the Resurrection of Lazarus could have created it un- 
less he had the leading features of the portraiture of 
Jesus present to his mind. The author has clearly 
incorporated into the myth both the divine and human 
aspects of our Lord's person. He must, therefore, have 
had a clear conception of them in his mind before he 
could have accomplished his work. Now how does the 
case stand ? The divine aspects of the character are set 
forth in the clearest outline. Jesus is made to stand 
forth before us in all his self-conscious greatness. In 
the midst of the scene of death he is portrayed as 
feeling within him the conscious power of the resurrec- 
tion. He declares himself to be the life. His union 
with his Father is exhibited as perfect. He feels safe 
under the protection of His providence. The dead man 
issues from the tomb in obedience to his word. But 
this divine environment the author has enshrined in a 
temple of human sympathies. He is described as feel- 
ing for this family not merely the sentiment of general 
benevolence, but an actual human friendship. Not- 
withstanding the divine calmness of his inner will, he 
is depicted as capable of feeling a profound sympathy 
for sorrow. He is obliged even to impose on himself 
the exercise of self-restraint. The sorrow becomes 
contagious, and He who is the Resurrection and the 
Life at last bursts into tears. In the act of performing 
the miracle, mildness, condescension, and unobtrusive- 
ness are united with the dignity of the Son of God. 

But perhaps it will be said that this miracle is not a 
mythic story properly so called, but the invention of 
a self-conscious impostor, and that it was elaborated at 
a late date. The Synoptics are equally available for 
our purpose. 

Few of the supporters of the theory will entertain 
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a doubt that the great scene in St. Matthew's Gospel 
which describes the Son of Man as seated on the 
tlirone of his glory is a mythical creation, and that it 
was never uttered by the historic Jesus. But the 
author has embodied in his description all the great 
aspects of the divine and human character of the 
Messiah in the fulness of their moral grandeur. The 
human Son of Man is depicted as seated on the throne 
of the divine glory. He is surrounded by his angels 
and is sitting in judgment on the Gentile world. 
The divine within him shines forth in his every act, 
but it is enshrined in a temple of the purest humanity. 
The aspect of the humble Son of Man is clearly mani- 
fested amidst the brightness of the Son of God. He is 
still intensely conscious of his humiliation. In the midst 
of his superhuman greatness he is exhibited as the pic- 
ture of condescension. He addresses the saints as his 
brethren, and declares that their sufferings have filled 
him with the profoundest sympathy. Throughout the 
entire scene the divine shines forth in the human, and 
the human in the divine. 

But if we take almost any of the myths in the 
Synoptics, we shall find that they have dehneated not 
single but complicated moral aspects of the Messianic 
character, and that the identity of feature has been 
preserved in the midst of the complication. The dif- 
ferent portions of the character which they exemplify 
bear most unquestionable indications of having been 
framed in reference to each other and to the whole. 
The entire aspect of the Gospels renders the assump- 
tion inevitable that the myths cannot have created the 
portraiture, but the portraiture the myths. 

The believers in the unhistorical character of the 
Gospels are therefore bound to inform us how it is 
possible for mythologists to create detached portions 
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of the moral aspect of a character before the concep- 
tion of the whole was elaborated, without any model 
to direct them but their own idealizations, and ulti- 
mately to evolve the Jesus of the Gospels. 

The bare statement of the case is its refutation. It 
is impossible that the moral portraiture of the Jesus of 
the BvangeUsts can be accounted for on the supposition 
of its mythical origin. The actual facts presented by 
the Gospels render the alternative that it is a wilful 
forgery impossible. If, to escape from the difficulties 
of the case, it be assumed that it is the character of a 
human but historic Jesus, we reply, that this con- 
tradicts alike the truth of philosophy and history. 
Least of all, is it the conceivable character of a Jew at 
the period of the Advent. If it be a real and not an 
ideal character one assumption and one only will 
account for its existence, viz., that the Jesus of history 
was exactly what the Gospel portraiture represents 
him to have been, the Son of God and the Son of Man. 

The supporters of the mythic theory postulate a 
number of impossible conditions. They require that 
moral progress should be rapid. It is always slow. 
They require that developments should always tend 
toward progress. They are often retrograde ones. 
They require changes in the sentiments of society. 
They produce diversities in spiritual and moral 
conception. They require long intervals of time. 
History will only concede a shoiii one. They require 
elevated moral sentiment, but supply no means of 
creating the elevation. They require party spirit ; but 
this produces confusion. They require unity of result, 
but are compelled to postulate a multitude of agents. 
They require fusions ; but fusions demand long intervals 
of time which they have not to give. They require the 
solution of the most difficult problems in morality, and 
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commit the task to a multitude of credulous mytholo- 
gists. They deny the possibility of physical miracles, 
but assert that of moral ones. 

Equally unable is the mythic theory to give us any 
account of the origin of the miraculous portions of the 
Gospels. It, without hesitation, pronounces every 
miracle a fable, but the phenomena which the miracu- 
lous narratives present it is utterly unable to solve. 

We have already pointed out the peculiar character 
of these miracles. First. They are all sober miracles. 

2ndly. They differ from all other miraculous stories 
by having the impress of our Lord's moral character 
indelibly stamped on them. 

3rdly. They bear one trait of a most peculiar charac- 
ter, that of never invading the regions of the spiritual 
and moral worlds. 

The supporters of the mythic theory are not agreed 
as to whether the historical Jesus ever attempted to 
perform a miracle. The majority of them think that 
he did not, and therefore beUeve that the miracles of 
the Gospels are due to nothing but the inventive powers 
, of his followers. Some, however, are of opinion that 
he may have made attempts to cure those species of 
diseases over which the mind exerts a powerful influence. 
He might have been deceived himself, and thought that 
these were miracles. At any rate they were the foun- 
dations on which the fictions of his wonder-working 
power were erected. Renan's criticism on the origin 
of the myth of the resurrection of Lazarus we hardly 
know how to characterize. He represents Jesus as the 
greatest and the best ofmen, whose peer nature has not 
yet produced, and doubts whether she will ever produce 
a greater. To speak plainly, however, he represents 
this miracle as concocted between Jesus and Martha 

9 

and positively describes the great man of his highest 
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admiration as lending his aid to a sorry imposition 
Where has he learned his morality ? 

But although Jesus can always be made to have been 
a very great man whenever it is convenient to do so, 
there are times when it is necessary for him to be repre- 
sented as a very little one. They consider, therefore, that 
neither he nor his followers had the smallest idea that 
nature was governed by law. They knew nothing of 
its order. Every thing around them was the result of 
a special intervention of the Deity. With them there 
was no such idea as that of a miracle in any proper 
meaning of that word, because they had no conception 
of that law of which it is the exception. 

A state of mind somewhat approaching to this must 
exist in all ages which are really mythical. 

But what is the invariable characteristic of the 
miraculous stories which are invented in mythical ages ? 
The ^otesque, the monstrous, or the ridiculous. 

But there is not a single grotesque, monstrous, or 
ridiculous miracle to be found in the pages of the New 
Testament. We may safely invite a comparison to be 
made between the miracles recorded in the Gospels, 
and those to be found in any other miraculous narrative 
in existence, and trust the verdict in the hands of our 
opponents. 

How then have the Gospel miracles acquired such a 
character ? If they be mythical creations, what makes 
them differ from every other fictitious story which exists? 

Our opponents have no answer to give. Their 
theory obliges them to assert that all the miraculous 
stories are fictions. To get these myths invented they 
are obliged to assume that both Jesus and his followers 
were intensely credulous. But such characters, when- 
ever they have invented miracles, have always produced 
the grotesque, the monstrous, or the ridiculous. The 
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first step, therefore, which the supporters of the mythic 
theory are compelled to take, is to demand a concession 
which destroys their own cause. 

But their moral aspect presents another great pecu- 
liarity in the miracles of the Gospels by which they are 
distinguished from aU mythic miracles. Nine-tenths 
of these latter are reports of physical wonders entirely 
devoid of a moral character. But every miracle in the 
Gospels is invested with a moral aspect, and all, with 
very few exceptions, are directed to the removal of 
physical suffering. Our Lord invariably imparts to the 
miracle the impress of his own moral character. 
Scarcely any of them are wrought in the regions of the 
purely physical world. 

It is incumbent on the supporters of the mythic 
theory to point out the causes of the difference between 
these phenomena of the Christian miracles and the 
miracles of mythology. It is not the mere presence of 
Christianity which can be assigned as the reason for 
this difference. The fourth and subsequent centuries 
teem with accounts of the miraculous. The spurious 
Gospels are full of them. But they are exactly of that 
character which those in the Gospels are not. We ask, 
therefore, why are every one of the miracles of the 
Gospels invested with a moral element? Why are 
they all, with scarcely an exception, miracles of mercy ? 
Why are none of them wrought in support of super- 
stitious practices ? Why do none of them describe 
combats with the devil ? Why is there not one invested 
with the aspect of the monkish miracles ? Why do 
none of them resemble the stories of the Arabian 
nights ? Why are every one of them worthy of the 
great teacher come from God ? 

There is another important view, presented by 
these miracles of the Gospel, which is inconsistent with 
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their mythic origin. They are stamped with the moral 
impress of our Lord's character. 

K we take the whole class of fictitious miracles, the 
moral aspect which they exhibit is contemptible. A 
man who invents a miracle is low in the moral scale, 
and his miracle bears the impress of the mint in which 
it was coined. But the Gospel miracles not only have 
an elevated tendency and aim, but bear the impress of 
the elevated morality of our Lord's character. 

Yet if the views of our opponents are correct every 
one of them is a fiction. If each miracle is mythic, 
the whole context in which it stands must be of a simi- 
lar character. But our opponents are ready to draw a 
distinction between the moral and the miraculous por- 
tions of the Gospels. Such a distinction might be of 
some importance if the whole of the miraculous narra- 
tive was not thoroughly baptized with the moral aspects 
of our Lord's person. But our Lord is the prominent 
feature in the miraculous narrations, and he appears 
in -exactly the same moral environment as he does in 
those portions which are not miraculous. The credulous 
mythologists therefore who invented the miracles had 
at the same time before their mental eye a clear con- 
ception of his moral portraiture, and have succeeded in 
impressing it on their miraculous inventions. Where, 
in the whole course of human history, can it be shown 
that such a spirit ever animated a body of mytholo- 
gists ? 

But another character of the miracles which have 
been attributed to Jesus is utterly inconsistent with 
their having originated in mythical creations, the fact 
that our Lord is never once delineated as having at- 
tempted to work a miracle in the spiritual world. 

To this remarkable feature pf the Gospels we have 
already drawn atceniion. It is impossible that the 
student of them can have any doubt of the truth of the 
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following statement : that whereas our Lord is always 
delineated as attempting to act on men^s bodies by 
miraculous influences, he is never once described as so 
acting on men^s souls. 

How is this to be accounted for if the Gospels are 
merely ideal creations ? The mythologists were evi- 
dently deeply impressed with the truth that Jesus was 
pre-eminently the physician of the soul. They have 
dramatised him as representing his work of the cure 
of the soul as a far greater one than that of a healer of 
the body. In the same story they have described him 
as operating in both capacities. But these represen- 
tations are uniform and consistent. He is always 
dramatised as employing spiritual means only in 
attempting to work spiritual cures, and never once as 
appealing to his supernatural power. 

We ask the believers in the mythic theory to account 
for this consistently with their assumptions. There is a 
philosophical propriety in the representation. How were 
the mythologists to get acquainted with it ? Is it believ- 
able that the children of a credulous age should have 
conceived of the phenomena of the visible universe 
as lying beyond the regions of fixed law, and those of 
the spiritual world as invariably subject to it ? Even 
now the truth that man's moral and spiritual nature is 
the subject of law is but imperfectly recognised. 

There is not a single narrative in the Gospels of which 
it is not easier to conceive the possibility than that a 
number of credulous people in a credulous age should 
have spontaneously invented a number of mythic tales 
which have the characteristics which these miraculous 
stories present. Such people could have only repro- 
duced the image of their own creduUty. Whence have 
these miracles got their sobriety, whence their high 
moral character, whence that propriety of conception 
which has harmoniously fitted them to the character of 
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the greatest and most merciful of men, whence their 
conformity to philosophic truth, notwithstanding every 
temptation to impart to them the opposite character ? 
The mythic theory may full well invoke the aid of a 
long interval of time, during which the grotesque pro- 
ductions of a fabulous age could have gradually 
assumed their present colouring. 

But the theory makes ever increasing demands on 
our credulity. The Gospels have not only portrayed 
our Lord as the ideal of moral perfection in his own 
character, but they have attributed to him a system of 
moral and religious teaching. If the Gospels are un- 
historical, that teaching must have been the creation 
of the mythologists. We have already seen that it 
cannot have been the teaching of a human Jesus. It 
constitutes a great whole. It is founded on the assump- 
tion of our Lord's supernatural character. All its 
various points are interwoven together by the great 
motives by which it is enforced, and those motives are 
to be found nowhere else. Even if detached precepts 
of our Lord are to be found elsewhere, his spirit has 
appropriated them to himself, and destroyed their indi- 
vidual character. The whole bears impressed on it the 
stamp of Christ, and is directly related to the peculiar 
portraiture in which he is exhibited by the Evan- 
gelists. 

Even if every precept of Christian morality could be 
gleaned up, by ransacking different ancient authors, it 
would be no answer to the argument. They would 
stand in a wholly different relation to that which 
they occupy in the morality of Christ. The question 
at issue is not the mere existence of a moral precept, 
but the relation in which different moral precepts stand 
to each other and to the entire morality, and to the 
motives by which they are enforced. 
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The morality of the Gospels bears on it the stamp of 
a single mind. It has not the smallest appearance of 
being an eclectic system. Most of the moral principles 
discussed in the Ethics of Aristotle had been discovered 
long before the composition of that work, but the 
system of that philosopher has not the smallest appear- 
ance of being a Selection from the labours of others. 
Its originality consists in their combination, and in the 
motivity by which they are enforced. It assumed a 
unity in the mind of the philosopher before its detached 
portions could have been elaborated. It would be a 
strange argument to adduce, that because different 
moral precepts in it had been thought of before, that 
that great work could have assumed its present form 
through the labours of a body of mythologists im- 
pelled by the mere power of spontaneous impulse. 

In the same manner with respect to the morality of 
the Gospels. It bears indubitable evidence that the 
whole previously existed in the mind of its originator, 
before the detached portions of it could have been 
elaborated. But if the mythic theory is correct, the 
contrary must have been the case. The whole must 
have grown up spontaneously out of the parts, and 
could have had no real existence until every one of them 
had been created. But nothing is more evident than 
that each portion of our Lord's teaching is directly fitted 
to every other portion of it. This is what those who 
pronounce the Gospels a congeries of fables have to 
account for. It need not be said that it is wholly in- 
consistent with their mythic origin. 

But if an attempt is made to evade this difficulty, by 
asserting that the morality is that of an historical but 
purely human Jesus, we reply that, taking the system 
as a whole, it cannot possibly have been the creation 
of any Jew who existed at the time of the Advent ; 
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tliat it is esfhibited in those portions of the Oosp^ 
which our opponents unhesitatingly pronounce hope- 
lessly mythical; and above all, that it bears a direct 
relation to the Messianic conceptions of our Lord's 
character, as it is exhibited in the portraiture of the 
Evangelists. 

We shall make ourselves plainer by adducing an 
example. We will take a very simple one, and shall 
only observe that such examples are very numerous in 
the Grospels. That the gift of a cup of cold water 
should not lose its reward, may, for aught we know, be 
an ordinary truth of morality and religion. It may 
possibly have been known long before the time of our 
Lord. But whether this be so or not, the form in 
which this precept is given in the Grospels, has stamped 
the duly with the impress of Christ's Messianic cha- 
racter. ^'Whosoever shall give you a cup of water 
to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
verfly I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward.'' 
This precept and promise issue firom the Lord of the 
Church, and pre-suppose his recognition in that cha- 
racter. But this belongs to the supernatural element 
of the Gospels, and pre-supposes its existence. 

We win select one still more striking. It may be 
an ordinary duty of morality to feed the hungry, to 
give drink to the thirsty, to entertain the stranger, to 
clothe the naked, to visit the sick, and to relieve the 
miseries of the prisoner. It is quite immaterial to our 
argument, whether these duties were or were not re- 
cognised before they were incorporated into our Gk>spels. 
But the duty is placed on a wholly different basis 
when it is put into the mouth of Jesus. '^ I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsiy, and ye 
gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in. 
Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
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of the least of these my brethren^ ye did it unto me.'' 
Our Lord here not only teaches these duties, but 
makes himself the central figure in the morality which 
they involve. 

It is obvious, therefore, that such is not the teaching 
of any mere historic Jew who could have existed at the 
period of the Advent. It is not a bare precept of 
moraUty, but one erected on the foundation of his 
Messianic portraiture. The Gospels are full of these, 
and in fact they inform us that the multitude took 
particular notice of this peculiar aspect of our Lord's 
morahty, and the distinction which existed between 
him and an ordinary teacher. They observed, " He 
taught as one who had authority, and not as the 
scribes.'' 

It is impossible, therefore, to divorce the moral 
teaching of our Lord from the superhuman aspect of 
his person as it is portrayed in the Gospels. K the one 
be mythical, so must also be the other. 

Our opponents will assert that the passage to which 
we have referred in Matthew is unquestionably mythical. 
But what benefit will they derive from it ? It will prove 
that the moral teaching contained in it must have been 
invented by mythologists. Let them adduce another 
instance, where mythology has produced similar teach- 
ing. When have such persons evolved an elevated 
morality, and erected its foundation on their own 
fictions ? The Gospels .contain numbers of precepts of a 
similar character, which if any can be attributed to an 
historic Jesus, must certainly be his. 

If we view the morality of Christ as a whole, and not 
as so many detached precepts, it is the opposite of 
every system which has ever existed. It bases its 
duties on unselfishness, while, in man's imperfect state, 
it tolerates the existence of reasonable self-love. It 
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reverses the order of the importance which all previous 
systems have attached to the difiTerent virtues, by ele^ 
vating the humbler at the expense of the more imposing 
ones. It is impossible to read any previously existing 
system of morality without perceiving that this is the 
fact. 

It follows, therefore, that those who deny the histori- 
cal character of the Gospels, ask us to believe what is 
utterly incredible. A Jew, brought up under the sectarian 
influences of Judaism, who had been taught to contem- 
plate with admiration the great heroes of his race, must 
have passed at a bound, from the morality in the 
atmosphere of which he was bom, to the morality of 
Christ. His life, as we have seen, was a short one. 
How rapid must have been its revolutions. The mo- 
rality of his childhood and of his youth must have been 
separated by a profound gulph from that of his man- 
hood. How was the interval bridged over ? He must 
have withdrawn himself from all the influences by which 
he was surrounded, discerned at an instinctive glance 
the entire futility of those under which he had previously 
existed, and by a single effort have become the Creator 
of the New. Can such things be believed in as possible, 
contrary, to the laws of mind and the testimony of 
history ? Will our opponents try to shelter themselves 
from the difficulty by assuming that the historic Jesus 
lived to the utmost limits of human life ? No one 
man by the powers of unassisted thought has ever 
created such a moral revolution. But according to the 
theory of our opponents it is impossible to attribute 
the morality of the Gospels to the historic Jesus, for it 
is equally found in those parts of them which they 
unhesitatingly pronounce mythic. 

The changes which the morality of the Gospels ex- 
hibit when it is compared with all previous systems 

X 2 
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cotild only have beeti bronght about throngli a sncces- 
Bion of stages of growth. Where can our opponents 
find time to effect them? If generated under the 
influence of natural laws^ they could only have been 
brought about by the effects of an altered civilization 
reacting on the conditions of thought. 

But our opponents are confronted by another diffi- 
culty, even if they could vanquish the previous one. 
The historical Jesus must not only have succeeded in 
creating the morality of the Gospels out of his own 
mind (for to believe that it is a mythical creation is 
absurd), but he must have convinced a large number 
of his contemporaries of the truth of the new system 
which he erected on his own person, in opposition to 
tJl the prejudices in which they had been brought up. 
If he had not succeeded in founding a Church which 
acknowledged his teaching as its moral code^ as ho 
wrote nothing, his morality must have perished with 
him. 

But Jesus must not only have forsaken all the ideas 
in which he had been brought up, and have elaborated 
what we may almost call his own revelation, during his 
short life ; he must also have induced his followers to 
do the same. That he did so is certain, and created a 
Church which has transmitted his teaching to posterity. 
But this was beyond the powers of a man who never 
attained the age of forty. 

The distance which separated Socrates from the 
moral atmosphere of his countrymen was small. The 
same is true of every teacher of mankind whose exist- 
ence history will condescend to recognise. But what 
would have become of Socrates and his philosophy if 
he had perished at Potidaea ? 

Driven from one position, those who are determined 
to maintain that the Gospels are unhistorical, must take 
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l*eibge in another^ Let ns snppose that the morality of 
the Gospels was gradually evolved in the minds of the 
foUowOTS of Jesus through a succession of developfiaents. 
In estimating its possibiKty> we must -observe that the 
same moral aspect pervades all and eyery portion of 
them^ the miracles^ the parables> the discourses and 
the actions of our Lord. If this is the case^ wei must 
invoke the aid of mythologists for its creation. They 
must, therefore, have evolved it in detached portions 
before they could have conceived of it as a whole. They 
must have succeeded in clothing every portion of it in 
the same moral dress, and in stamping on it an essen- 
tial unity of conception. 

But to name such a supposition is to refute it. It is 
involved in even greater absurdities than many of the 
suppositions which we have already exposed. Besides, 
who ever heard of an elevated system of morality, 
which was produced in a mythic age by credulous 
men, possessing a world-wide catholicity of spirit, and 
based on the foundation of love f 

The further the supporters of the mythic theory 
advance, the greater are the difficulties which they 
have to encounter. Their morality is not the most 
important feature of the Gospels, but the motiviiy on 
which it is based. This is a pure creation of Christ, 
and admits only of having been erected on his Messianic 
portraiture. The motives whici the Gospels bring to 
bear on man's moral nature are in his mouth a power ; 
in that of any other man who ever existed they would 
have been a nulliiy. 

Our Lord constitutes the centre of the morality of 
the Gospel. He has brought to bear on man every 
motive the existence of which previous thinkers knew. 
He has imparted to them the entire power which 
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relig^ion can be made to exert on the human hearty 
and he has crowned the edifice by the revelation of 
himself^ as the supreme motive to act on man's moral 
and spiritual being. 

Our Lord has accomplished what all previous thinkers 
had failed to effect^ the creation of a motive powerful 
to stir the profoundest depths of human nature. 

The supporters of the mythic theory cannot deny 
that the Jesus of the Gospels has acted with a power in 
the moral and spiritual worlds compared with which 
everything else which has been brought to bear on them 
has been comparatively weak. He has done more to 
elevate man than any other. . Even where he has not 
elevated him, he has acted on him with prodigious 
might. He has been the foundation stone of many of 
the greatest events in modem history. They will also 
not deny that he has reigned with the supremest power 
in the minds of the holiest and the best, who have ac- 
corded to him the highest throne in their spiritual 
temple. All the benevolent institutions of modem 
society are his creation. The realiiy of the power 
which has been infused by him during a period of 
eighteen centuries into human nature it is impossi- 
ble to deny. Multitudes of men have consecrated 
their lives to him in consequence of the attractive 
power which he has exerted over them. To this 
hour the holiest of men bow in adoration before his 
character. 

What has created the essential difierence between 
ancient and moral feeliug? Who has given a divine 
aspect to the humbler virtues ? What first soflened 
the stem rigour of ancient holiness ? Out of what has 
the conception grown that the humblest labours in the 
work of doing good are divine ? What has impelled 
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maltitades of men and women to encounter masses of 
wretchedness and sin for the purpose of rescuing them 
from their degradation ? Where has the exhausted 
struggler with his own corruption looked for strength 
to renew the contest? On whose altar has been 
poured out the self-sacrifice of centuries ? There is 
only one answer which can be returned. Men have 
found the highest spiritual and moral power to reside in 
that portraiture of Jesus which we see depicted in the 
Gospels. 

The person of our Lord has proved eminently attrac- 
tive. It has imparted a strength to the moral law 
compared with which every other motive has been 
powerless. In what portion of our Gospels does this 
mighty power reside ? Is it in their morality ? Our 
opponents tell us that that was known long before. 
Is it in its doctrine of the unity of God ? Is it in the 
thought of God^s fatherhood to mankind ? Is it in 
the discovery of the truth of the immortality of the 
soul ? Is it in its exhibition of the excellence of 
virtue ? Philosophers had before declared her su- 
premely beautiful. Is it in exciting a spirit of self- 
devoted heroism ? No : the power exists in the entire 
aspect of the person of Jesus j especially in those por- 
tions of it, which impel men, whether they live, to 
live to Him, and whether they die, to die to Him. 
- This spiritual power resides in the Evangelical por- 
traiture of Christ, and cannot be separated from it. 
A mutual relation exists between it and the morality 
of the Gospel. The new commandment is meaning- 
less and the old one powerless unless we pre-suppoae 
the existence of the superhuman Christ. What ? are 
we really asked to believe, that this great power of 
the spiritual world, which all men admire, and holy 
men adore, has originated in the wild mythological 
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creations of deluded men, who have fabricated a con- 
geries of fictions, which, when placed together, have 
created a Christ ? 

But these mythologists mnst have succeeded in 
solving another great problem, which had hitherto 
evaded the efforts of all previous thinkers. The most 
important of all moral questions is, what is the most 
powerful influence for good by which the mind of man 
is capable of being acted on ? What is the best means 
of impelling the good to the practice of holiness, or of 
raising the degraded from their degradation? All 
previous great thinkers had answered the former ques- 
tion unanimously, that the only principle powerful to 
act on human nature is that of habituation. The 
second question they answered with a faltering voice. 
If habituation was not that power, which was very 
doubtful, they knew of no certain remedy. Now, 
according to the views which the behevers of the 
mythic theory labour to inculcate respecting the origin 
of our Gospels, the same questions must also have pre- 
sented themselves to the mythologists, and they have 
given us their solution of them. They unanimously 
returned an answer the opposite to that which has been 
returned by the thinkers, viz., that faith was that power. 
They dramatised that idea in every portion of their 
creations, fearlessly and without a doubt. Experience 
has proved that the credulous mythologists were right 
and the thinkers wrong. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
the principle of faith in our Lord's system of morality* 
It is the power which breathes life into it. It is the 
means on which he relied to strengthen the holy, to 
confirm the weak, and to elevate the degraded. 
Throughout the Gospels it occupies the central plaice 
in the teaching of Jesus. Whenever it is not expressly 
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stated^ it is involved in that most prominent feature of 
the Gospels, our Lord's intense self-assertion. His 
action on others may be described as a constant e£fort 
to create it. 

Such an idea had occurred to no previous thinker. A 
few glimpses of it may perhaps be foxmd in Plato's 
speculations, when he recommends the contemplation 
of abstract ideas to his disciples. But his views on 
this point are little more than a shadow. With Christ 
faith is no abstract idea, but a cordial acquiescence in 
the divine character and his own. With Plato this 
contemplation formed the luxury of a few elevated 
minds. With Christ it is the living centre of all human 
morality. 

Our opponents will not deny the reality of the power 
which this great principle has exerted. It is written 
on the pages of history. Since our Lord preached its 
efficacy it has been the great moving principle in the 
moral and spiritual world. The character of it as it 
is exhibited in the Gospels is thoroughly set before us 
in our Lord's words: ^'Believe in God, Believe also 
in me.'' Whatever ameliorations have taken place in 
human nature, have been effected under its influence. 
Christianity has recovered ten thousand degraded men 
from their degradation, where all the efforts of moralists 
and philosophers have succeeded in recovering one. 
The power of feith has created a fulcrum to act on 
human nature, which previously had no existence. 
Even politicians have been compelled to make its 
power a subject of their calculations. 

We think it superfluous to refer to the Gospels for 
the purpose of adducing direct proof of the importance 
which is attached in them to the principle of faith. 
The most cursory reader cannot fail to have observed 
that no principle occupies an equally important place 
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in them. It is spread over their entire surface, and 
not confined to any one portion. 

Both the portraiture of our Lord, his religious 
teaching, and his morality, have been all framed so 
as to bear a direct relation to that faith, which the 
Gospels set forth as their central religious and moral 
principle. Nothing can be a more convincing proof 
than this, that the conception of the whole is the work 
of one mind.. 

But the supporters of the mythic theory ask us to 
believe that the discovery of such a power, the moral 
and religious systems to which it is related, and the por- 
traiture of the Christ which imparts to it its vitaHty, 
have been effected by the unconscious creations of my- 
thologists, who were unable to distinguish between the 
dreams of their own imaginations and the reaHties of 
fact. We ask emphatically, is not this as great a 
violation of the order of the moral and spiritual world 
as a miracle is of the material ? If so, why may we 
not as well at once believe that the Gospel is a revela- 
tion from above ? 

We have now established the general fact that it 
is impossible that the portraiture of the Jesus of 
the Evangelists can have been created by the means 
which those who assert its unhistorical character are 
compelled to postulate for its production. We shall 
now leave the general argument, and show that the 
real historical conditions*of the case are utterly incon- 
sistent with the truth of the mythic theory, or with that 
of any modification of it. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LIMITS OF THE FEBIOD WHICH AtTTHEKTIC HISTORY 
ASSIGNS AS THAT DUBIKG WHICH THE CONCEPTION OV 
A MYTHICAL CHBIST MUST HAVE BEEN CBEATED AND 
DEVELOPED IN ITS FULNESS. 



The authors of the mythic theory were not insensible 
of the difficulties which beset their path. They were 
aware that such a creation as that of the Christ of the 
Gospels could have been no sudden birth out of the 
elements from which it must have originated. 1£ it be 
an ideal creation it must have been a growth. 

To have supposed the contrary, would have been to 
have set at nought the whole range of human experi- 
ence. This teaches us with no doubtful voice, that all 
great changes in thought or feeling, whether they be 
moral, spiritual, or intellectual, never emerge at their 
full dimensions out of one wholly diflferent. They have 
been growths of a more or less gradual character, 
developed in conformity with the laws of the human 
mind. 

No truth respecting man's moral or spiritual being, 
we might almost add, no truth of physics, is more 
firmly established than this. It is consequently of 
the highest importance to be able to determine what 
interval of time is necessary for the development of a 
fundamental change in our moral or spiritual idealiza- 
tion, and for leavening considerable numbers of men 
with the principles of that change. 
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The authors of the mythic theory have wisely de- 
manded a considerable interval^ daring which the full 
conception of the Christ of the Gospels was developed 
from its original elements. But history assigns certain 
definite limits to the problem, and these have prevented 
them from asking an indefinite period, snch as pliysi- 
cal science frequently and not unreasonably postulates. 
The necessity of this arises from the fact that Christianity 
was bom in an historic period, by which it was also 
preceded and followed. Had it been possible to have 
run up the origin of Christianity into the unhistorical 
ages, it would have been easier to have made its crea- 
tion by means of the successive generation of myths 
to wear a greater appearance of probability. Even 
then the close inquirer would have discovered the 
difficulties involved in it. But where there is an ab- 
sence of rigid investigation, it is wonderful what may 
be represented as possible by the aid of a few thousand 
years in the unhistorical past. By such assistance a 
cloudy haze may be easily thrown over the whole ques- 
tion. It is astonishing what man can be conceived of 
as effecting in the course of a few thousand years, when 
we have no means of bringing theory to the test of 
historic evidence. 

But the maintainors of the mythic theory are fully 
aware that authentic history allows but a moderate 
interval of time during which, if our Gospels be mythic, 
their central portraiture of the Christ must have been 
developed. They have however determined to demand 
the utmost limits, and even more than the limits which 
the truth of history will assign them. Considering the 
difficulties in which they are involved, the addition of 
fifty, thirty, or even twenty years is of the utmost im- 
portance, and even that of ten must be received with 
thankfulness. There is nothing of which the mythic 
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tiieoiy stands in greater want^ to give it even an air of 
probability^ than a considerable interval of time during 
wbioh it might have carried on its operations. 

The emergencies of their position therefore have 
compelled them to exhaust the utmost resources of 
criticism^ to prove that the Gospels were published 
in their existing form at a later period than that which 
has been generally assigned to them . The utmost limit 
which they have ventured to ask is, for the Synoptics 
some time during the ten years preceding the termina- 
tion of the first century, and for St. John's Gospel, 
the termination of the first sixty years of the second 
century. They have made this demand, not because 
they S not w^t a longer interval to gi^e their views 
even a semblance of plausibility, but because history 
in her clearest voice would have protested against any 
additional demand. The interval which they require is 
that of centuries ; but when that cannot be had, a few 
years must be accepted. 

It follows, therefore, that according to their theory the 
Synoptic portraiture of the Christ must have been 
completed somewhere between forty-five and sixty-five 
years after the crucifixion, and the Johannean por- 
trait in about 120 years after the same event. 

The maintainors of the mythic theory are unanimous 
in attempting to show that the fourth Gospel was not 
composed until a very considerable number of years 
after the Synoptics, fifty at the least. The greatest 
labour has been expended on this attempt. But our 
previous observations prove that the gain is hardly 
commensurate with it. K the question at issue simply 
respected the development of a dogmatic creed, the 
gain of fifty years and a publication of this Gospel in 
the second century would be a considerable advantage. 
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But the formation of such a creed is not the question 
at issue. 

We have ab*eady pointed out that the distinction 
between St. John and the Synoptics is one of formal 
statement^ rather than of substance. The formal 
evolution of the doctrine of the Logos, as we read it in 
this Gospel, is unknown to the Synoptics. Its discourses 
also present us with an element of which the latter 
contain only slight traces, but such traces are not 
absolutely wanting. But while this is the case the 
portraiture of the Jesus of the Synoptics, and that of 
the Jesus of St. John differ in no one essential point. 
Some of the supporters of the mythic theory have 
asserted that it is impossible that the discourses of the 
Synoptics and those of St. John could have been 
uttered by the same man. If the former are those of 
Jesus, the latter cannot be his. This is far &om being 
a self-evident truth. But we have shown that the 
dramatised conception of the Jesus of the Synoptics 
and that of the fourth Gospel are based on exactly the 
same principles. They are not two portraits of two 
different Christs, but of the same in all their great 
features. 

If the mythic faculty has not succeeded in drama- 
tising a Jesus more varied in character and conception 
than that which is presented to us in St. John^s Gospel, 
during the interval of fifty years, its progress must have 
been slow. While the miracles recorded by St. John 
are nearly all different from those recorded by the 
Synoptics, no new attribute of holiness, majesty, or 
mercy, no new trait of divine or human character shines 
forth in them. In the report of the miracle common 
to both, the Synoptics are fully on a par with St. 
John. It has been said that the story of the healing 
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of the nobleman's son is an altered version of the 
cure of the centurion's servant. If so, it has certainly 
been altered for the worse. If such alterations were 
made designedly, it was certfi.inly not worth while to 
have omitted the matchless myth of the agony in the 
Garden, and to have substituted for it the account of 
the mental perturbation which took place during the 
interview with the Hellenists. 

The only gain which has accrued to the authors of 
the mythic theory from their labours to prove the late 
date of the publication of this Gospel is a sufficient 
time for the evolution of the Logos doctrine, and the 
peculiarities of the discourses which may be viewed as 
its complement. 

It is impossible to say if each of the authors of the 
Synoptics had been asked to propound a theory as to 
the dogmatic aspect of the person of the Christ whom 
he has depicted, in what precise form it would have 
presented itself to his mind. He might not have ela- 
borated dogmatic statements in the exact form in 
which we meet with them in the fourth Gospel, but we 
may be quite sure that he would have affirmed that the 
Son of Man, whom he had been delineating, was also 
the Son of God, in a sense in which no other man could 
be. We are ready to concede that a period of more than 
fifty years is quite long enough for the evolution of the 
conception of the Jesus of St. John from the Jesus of 
the Synoptics, as far as they contain any real difference 
between them. We have between St. John and the 
Synoptics a tangible difference, and our opponents 
have assigned the period of time which they think 
necessary for its evolution. This is very important in 
reference to our argument, for it gives us a definite 
measure by which we can estimate the rate of mythic 
growth. 
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If the author of the fourth Gospel designed to 
portray a higher and grander aspect of the conception 
of the Christ than that which was already current in 
Christian society^ the mythologists who conceived it 
ought to have dramatised their Jesus in a succession 
of mythic actions in which this grander conception of 
him would have been embodied. We have a right to 
expect this more elevated portraiture of him in con- 
formity with all previous analogy of the mode of the 
working of the mythic spirit. But when we examine 
the myths of which this Gospel is composed, we find 
them, Vith perhaps the exception of the mirade of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, to be but Httle improvements 
on the older ones. 

The Gospel contains seven miraculous stories, while 
it refers to the performance of several others. Only 
one of these is common to it and the Synoptics. The 
six are essentially of the same type as these latter, 
with the one exception we have noticed, and do not 
present us with higher dramatic portraitures of the 
Gk)dhead which dwelt in the person of Jesus, nor of 
the moral perfections of his character. At the very 
same time, while he has not hesitated to ascribe a 
wonder-working power to Jesus, the author represents 
the divine perfections of his character as higher 
evidence of his mission than even the miracles which 
he describes him as performing. The author of this 
Gospel, who has so successfully imitated the character 
of an eye-witness, must have been a man of genius ; 
and if myths dramatising a more exalted view of his 
character than the Synoptic ones were not to be found, 
he might easily have invented them. But all that iie 
has accomplished, even according to the views of our 
opponents, is the forgery of a certain number of dog- 
matical discourses. 
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The maintainers of the mythic theory postulate fifty 
years as the interval during which this Gospel was 
developed from the Jesus of the Synoptics. This is a 
most important concession. It proves that the rate of 
the development of spiritual and moral ideas by the 
generation of myths is slow, and that they require a 
considerable interval of time for their successful elabo- 
ration. It makes it also evident that if a period of 
fifty years was necessary to elaborate through a suc- 
cession of mythic creations the Jesus of St. John from 
that of the Synoptics, a period of seventy years is far 
too short to elaborate the Jesus of the Synoptics from 
any form of Jewish thought or feeling which could 
have existed at the time of the crucifixion, or from any 
life of a human Jesus which could have been historical, 
if he were a man like ourselves. The distance of time 
which separates St. John^s Gospel from the Synoptics 
forms a definite measure by which we may estimate 
the possibility of religious and moral developments, 
and the time which is necessary to accomplish them. 

If then we adopt the rule of measurement which is 
put into our hand by the maintainers of the mythic 
theory, it will be evident that if it required an interval 
of fifty years to develope the Johannean type of thought 
from that of the Synoptics, it will be impossible to 
effect the development of that of the Synoptics from 
the original form of Messianic conception, and the 
state of moral and religious sentiment prevailing at the 
crucifixion in a period of sixty-five years. The dif- 
ference between these latter and that of the Synoptics 
is immeasurably greater than that which separates the 
Synoptics and St. John. 

We have shown that all great changes in our mental 
conceptions are growths, which slowly pass from one 
stage to another. When the interval between them is 
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wide, tlie period necessary to eflFect them must be pro- 
portionably great. No savage race has suddenly created 
an elevated type of religion or morality. Its religious 
and moral creations are in conformity with its own 
ideal, and slowly rise above it. No civilized man has 
passed suddenly from one type of thought into one 
fundamentally different. Whatever elevation has taken 
place has been effected through a succession of stages* 
The attainment of a certain height requires to be con- 
verted into a platform from which the attainment of a 
higher is rendered a possibility. If then developments, 
such as are requisite to convert the original Jewish 
conception of the Messiah, and its religious and moral 
conceptions into those of the Synoptics, have been 
effected through a succession of mythical creations, it 
is necessary that they should pass- through successive 
stages of improvement. 

Let us suppose such changes to have been accom- 
plished, and that a somewhat more lofty ideal of 
thought and feeling had been introduced. Before a 
further advance in the direction of the Jesus of the 
Gospels could have taken place it is necessary that this 
ideal should have become firmly fixed in the mind, and 
afterwards that a more advanced conception of moral 
and religious thought should have been formed, which 
would go on embodying itself in fresh mythic creations 
until by slow and painful stages it at last attained to 
the fulness of the stature of the Evangelical Christ. A 
period of sixty-five years would be wholly inadequate for 
the purpose of effecting such a revolution. Changes 
far less great have required a much wider interval of 
time. 

We appeal to fact. Although we do not know the 
length of time which the whole class of myths which 
together make up Grecian mythology took in their 
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formation^ it is certain tliat any appreciable advance in 
moral or religions thonght^ which separates the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Grecian mythic period from 
its next stage of progress, occupied a vastly longer 
interval of time than that which our mythic friends 
postulate for the elaboration of the Evangelical Jesus 
from its original Jewish type. Yet the interval which 
separates the former is as nothing compared with that 
which separates the latter. 

It is equally certain that all subsequent develop- 
ments of (rrecian thought were separated from each 
other by wide intervals of time. It is also worthy of 
particular attention that these developments followed a 
common type of inteUectual, moral, and reUgious 
idealization, and did not involve the creation of one 
fundamentaUy diflferent. In this point of view they 
widely differ from the conditions necessary for the 
elaboration of the conception of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists. 

Although we have no historical data for determining 
the extent of the time during which the Grecian 
mythical idealizations were actually developed from the 
previous states of thought and feeling out of which 
they originated, we have no reason for believing that 
it could have been a short one. On the contrary, it 
must have been one, according to all analogy, of con- 
siderable extent. They also must have sprung out of 
forms of a kindred character. 

During this mythic period, it is also further evident, 
that the myths which were created, however varied 
they might be in form, presented an essential unity of 
type. They scarcely give any indications of progress, 
either in their reUgious or moral aspect. The whole 
portraiture, moral and religious, of the mythic Gods is 
of the same type and character, however varied it may 

Y 2 
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be in form. They present us with no indications of 
growth in holiness, power, or any moral or spiritual 
attribute. 

Similar was the character which the myths assigned 
to ideal men. They were embodiments of the moral 
conceptions of the mythic age, as to what formed the 
most exalted character of actual men. Beyond this 
ideal they display no indications of progress. Numerous 
as are the creations, they are dramatised with, a uni- 
formity of moral aspect. We must wait for the times 
of the later poets and philosophers before we can 
discern clear marks of progress in either their moral or 
their religious character. 

If we examine all the other mythic periods of the 
ancient world, we shall find them ^stinguished by 
similar characteristics. Great changes in thought or 
feeling never grow out of those states of mind which ge- 
nerate myths. They produce nothing but fresh editions 
of them only slightly deviating from the same type. 

A wholly difierent influence from a mythic one is 
requisite to sap the foundations of established views of 
theology or morality. This can only be effected by 
one diametrically opposite, the spirit of scepticism and 
inquiry. All the developments of the Greek mind 
were effected under this influence, which created a form 
of thought which sapped the spirit of mythology to its 
centre. Such changes were only effected after the 
lapse of very considerable periods. The narrow space 
of time which history will concede for its operations 
encumbers the mythic theory with another insuperable 
diflBlculty. The creators of the Christian mythology had 
not only to elaborate these myths but to procure 
belief in them, before they could proceed to generate 
myths of a higher order. Such a work had to be taken 
up by a fresh succession of mythologists. Instead of 
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an interval of from 45 to 70 years we require one of 
generations for such creations. 

It must be admitted that the interval of thought, 
feeling, and idea which separates any state of the Jewish 
mind which was in existence in the year of the cruci- 
fixion, from that which is embraced in the full concep- 
tion of the Synoptic Gospels, is at least as great as 
separates that of the Grecian mythic period from the 
culmination of Greek philosophy in its moral and 
religious aspect. This latter development required a 
'long interval of time for its completion; it passed 
through a multitude of subordinate stages of growth ; 
it was effected among a people more susceptible of 
rapid change than any other which ever existed. It 
took place when the myth-creating power had passed 
away. But the Jewish mind has been pre-eminently 
conservative of the conditions of the past. 

If again we suppose a fusion of thought to have 
taken place, and out of that fusion to have sprung the 
state of mind, which, after passing through many inter- 
mediate stages, generated the Gospels, all experience 
requires us to postulate a long interval before the 
fusion could have been accomplished. Fusions have 
doubtless been the originators of considerable changes 
of thought, but they are only effected after a long course 
of years, and another long interval is requisite before 
fresh creations can grow out of them. History declares 
that a prolonged period of time is the indispensable 
condition of their successful operation. 

A fusion of Orientalism, Judaism, and Grecism, took 
place at Alexandria, which ultimately generated the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy. The causes which created 
this fusion, and the creation of a new element of 
thought out of it, extended over a far greater number 
of years than that which the maintainors of the mythic 
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theory require for the elaboration of the Gospds. 
At the same time it must be observed that Neo- 
Platonisra is separated from its parents by a distance 
which is inconsiderable, compared with that which lies 
between the full couception of the Christ and the 
primitive Judaism out of which it sprung. The deve- 
lopment of Neo-Platonism was not effected by mytho- 
logists, but by men in whom the spirit of scepticism 
and inquiry was active. 

If we measure the rate of development by that which 
has taken place in any subsequent period of the history 
of the Christian Church, we shall find the period of 65 
years utterly inadequate for the development of the 
conception of the Christ out of its primitive Judaism. 
Let us take as an example the growth of Nicene out of 
Apostolical Christianity. This took 300 years to ac- 
complish, and yet the interval of moral and religious 
thought which separates the one from the other, 
is as nothing compared with that which separates 
the Gospels from that out of which they originated. 
The same is true of every great development which 
Christianity has passed through, for example, the for- 
mation of the conception of the theocratic Christ. If 
we use our opponents' own measure, and postulate 
50 years as the time necessary to develop St. John 
out of the Synoptics, it will require several centuries 
to evolve the Synoptics out of Judaism. 

We have shown that the fundamental principle on 
which the mythic theory rests is utterly untenable. 
But even if we could assume that it was a possible ac- 
count of the origin of the Gospels, or if it had an indefinite 
interval of time to conduct its operations, the short 
period which its advocates are forced to postulate as the 
only one which history concedes for its elaboration, 
utterly dissipates even this semblance of possibility. 
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Contrary to the universal experience of history, and 
every scientific view of the laws of the development of 
the mind, it asks us to believe that the moral and 
religious interval which separates Judaism from the 
Christianity of the Synoptics was bridged over in a 
period which cannot be extended longer than sixty-five 
years* 

But this interval, short as it is, must be greatly 
diminished. Even if it were conceded that it is im- 
possible to prove that the Synoptic Gospels in their 
present form were in existence at an earlier period, we 
can adduce abundant evidence to show that all the 
great outlines of both the Synoptic portraiture of the 
Christ, and even those of the fourth Gospel, as well as 
the whole of their moral teaching, had long been 
current in the Christian Church. 

It cannot be too carefully observed that the real 
question at issue in this argument is not whether the 
publication of the Gospels took place at an earlier or a 
later date, but at what period it can be proved that the 
portraiture of the Jesus was in existence, and well 
known in the Christian Church. The supporters of 
the mythic theory gain nothing by proving the late 
date of a Gospel, if it can be shown that that portrai- 
ture was in existence at a much earlier period. 

The structure of the Synoptic Gospels aflfords deci- 
sive evidence that the complete portraiture of the 
Jesus of the Evangelists must have been in existence 
for a considerable time prior to that which our 
opponents assign for their production. We have 
already observed that the whole structure of these 
Gospels leads to the conclusion that their contents must 
have been transmitted orally for a considerable number 
of years before they were reduced to writing. The 
whole of the parallel narrative and the discourses afford 
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unquestionable evidences of this. It is impossible on 
any other supposition to account for the identities of 
expression embedded as they are in a mass of the most 
singular variations. 

Now whether we consider the contents of our present 
Gospels as mythical or historical/ it is evident that 
there must have been some original form of the story, 
in which each of the three Synoptic narratives had its 
origin. The three Synoptics are evidently three ver- 
sions of a common original, whether it existed in a 
written or an oral form, from which the account in each 
Gospel must have been deflected in the course of trans- 
mission. The variations are precisely such as would 
arise in the course of oral transmission, if the primitive 
teachers of the Christian society used their contents for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the principles of 
Christianity. 

If the Gospels are historical, the original form of the 
discourses must have been the actual utterances of our 
Lord, from which the different reports in the Synoptics 
are so many variations, which have sprung up in the 
course of time. In the same manner, if they are 
mythical, they must have sprung out of some original 
mythic story, which was free from the variations of our 
present Gospels. But the phenomena in question are 
nut confined to the discourses. The narrative presents 
indubitable marks of having at least partially originated 
out of a common story. The verbal resemblances are 
the evidences of this. The original witnesses would 
detail the facts of our Lord's life in their own language. 
The accounts of these by frequent repetition would in 
course of time assume a common form, and from this 
would originate the very singular variations which are 
to be found in our present narratives. These identities 
and variations with all their peculiarities exist in our 
Gospels, and must have originated somehow. 
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It is ovident that if the discourses represent the 
actual utterances of our Lord, a very considerable 
time must have elapsed before they could have assumed 
their present form in the course of oral transmission. 
Such phenomena as they present could only have been 
the result of a very gradual growth. We may select 
as a good example the three-fold form of the parable 
of the householder which we have already examined. 
The variations in this directly affect the form of the 
parable, and it is evident that they must have grown 
out of some original form of it, which was actually 
uttered by our Lord. Matthew differs from Mark and 
Luke as to the principle on which the parable is framed. 
Two very distinct forms of this parable must have 
existed in the Church, of which that in Matthew repre- 
sents one, and those in Mark and Luke the other. 
These forms represent one stage of its oral trans- 
mission. But when we minutely examine the three- 
fold version, we find that it must have passed through 
some subordinate stages of growth. In some of its 
details, the account in Matthew presents a closer rela- 
tion to that in Mark than it does to that in Luke, with 
which in its general form it is almost identical. Again, 
there are expressions in Luke's version which are more 
nearly allied to Matthew than to Mark. The whole of 
these variations are of such a peculiar character as to 
imply that they must have taken several years in 
growing out of their original form. This parable is 
undoubtedly a remarkable example of the phenomena 
of which we speak; but the whole of the parallel 
discourses present us with variations of a similar cha- 
racter. 

It is true that some of these discourses contain much 
less numerous variations than others. A few are nearlv 
word for word alike. But even these present us with 
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very striking phenomena ' confirmatory of the same 
view. We may select the account of our Lord's inter- 
view with Salome as an instance, in which the words 
attributed to our Lord by Matthew and Mark are all 
but identically alike in both Evangelists. But even 
here there is a systematic difference, which could only 
have grown up in the course of oral transmission. 
The one account is formed on the supposition that the 
dialogue took place between our Lord and Salome in 
the presence of her two sons, James and John. In 
the other, our Lord and James and John are the 
speakers, and no notice whatever is taken of Salome's 
presence; While the words uttered are all but iden- 
tical, the grammatical form has been varied in con- 
formity with the difference in the conception which 
exists in the two Evangelists, as to whether Salome, 
or James and John were the actual speakei's. The 
original form of the narrative must have put the words 
into the mouth of Salome or those of James and John ; 
and the two versions of the dialogue, with their cha- 
racteristic samenesses and divergencies, must have 
grown up in the course of transmission. 

The more closely the parallel discourses are studied, 
the more remarkable these phenomena appear. They 
are of so peculiar a character as to suggest the idea 
that they must have taken years in their formation. 
Similar principles are applicable to the parallel narra- 
tive. A remarkable example of such variations and 
verbal agreements may be found in the account of the 
interview of the yQung ruler with our Lord, and its 
attendant circumstances ; but the whole of the parallel 
narrative is filled with similar phenomena of a most 
striking character. 

But if we assume that the contents of the Gospels 
are mythic, it does not affect the nature of our argu* 
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ment. It is self-evident that the diflferent myths which 
they contain must have had an original foim^ out of 
which the variations in our accounts of them must have 
grown, and from which they must have been devia- 
tions. Take for example the parable of the house- 
holder to which we have already adverted. If we 
assume that our Lord never uttered it, but that it is a 
mythic parable which has been attributed to him by 
his followers, still it must have been set forth by some- 
body in an original form, from which our three ver- 
sions in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are deviations. 
The same remark is applicable to the whole parallel 
narrative and to every one of the parallel discourses. 
ITie deviations contained in the (jospels must have 
required a considerable interval of time for their ela- 
boration. 

The phenomena presented by the Gospels prove that 
their contents must have been in existence for a con- 
siderable number of years before they were reduced to 
writing in their present form. They must have been in 
existence a sufficient interval of time to afford the 
opportunity for the variations to arise in the course of 
their transmission. The careful student will be of 
opinion that this interval cannot have been a short one. 

It follows, therefore, as a necessary consequence, 
that the whole contents of our Gospels must have been 
in existence for a considerable number of years prior 
to the date which our opponents assign for their com- 
position. Whether they existed in an oral form, or 
partly oral and partly written, will not affect our argu- 
ment. It is no less clear that the complete portraiture 
of our Lord must have been elaborated at a still earlier 
period. The interval of time, therefore, which the sup- 
porters of the mythic theory have at their command 
for its elaboration must on their own principles be 
considerably reduced. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EVIDENCE AFFORDED. BY THE EPISTLES FOR THE EARLY 
EXISTENCE OF THE PORTRAITURE OF THE CHRIST. 



We have hitherto been reasoning on the principle of 
conceding the interval of time which the advocates of 
the mythic theory demand. This concession we must 
now revoke. 

The attempt to prove that St. John^s Gospel was not 
in existence before the year 150 must be pronounced a 
failure. It is incredible that those writers who have 
then recognised it as a production of the Apostle could 
have done so, if they had never heard of it until a few 
years previous to the times when they wrote. It is 
past all belief that those who had conversed with per- 
sons who had been contemporaries of the Apostle, 
should at once have accepted it as his, without troubling 
themselves to inquire whether they had previously 
heard of it. 

Similar considerations will show that the Synoptic 
Gospels must have been in existence prior to the 
year 100. 

But the question of the actual date of the Gospels, 
as we have said, is one of subordinate importance. The 
evidence which proves that they were in existence in 
all their leading details, if not in their present form, at 
a much earlier period, is of a most conclusive character. 
We can trace the existence of the great outline of 
both the Synoptic and Johannean conception of the 
Christ till within less than twenty-five years after the 
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cinicifixion. If it did not exist in the form of a written 
Gospel, it existed in that of an oral one, well known to 
the Church. Of this St. Paulas Epistles alone afford 
conclusive evidence. They prove that the Churches 
were well acquainted with all the great features of the 
conception of the Christ, as we read them in the 
Synoptics and St. John, in its spiritual and moral bear- 
ings, as well as in its general portraiture. 

The earlier existence of these general details deprives 
the mythic theory, and every form of it, of even a sem- 
blance of probability. If we can trace them up to the 
time of Paul as being then generally current, we can 
trace them up to a few years of the origin of Christianity 
itself, for in St. Paul's Epistles they appear not in an 
incipient but in a developed state. If such is the case 
the mere question of date becomes one of little im- 
portance. The mythic theory is crushed under the 
weight of its own intrinsic absurdity. 

We are quite ready to concede that several of the 
alleged references to the Evangelical story, which are 
found in the earlier Christian writers, are not made in 
such terms as to prove that those who made them had 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, or Luke actually in 
their hands in the existing form in which we read 
them. They render us, however, a far more important 
service. Had they quoted them so as to prove the 
existence of each separate Gospel, that Gospel might 
have been known only to the writer. But it is evident 
that if these references are not actually made to a 
definite written Gospel, they are references to a story 
fully current in the Christian Society of exactly a 
similar character. It matters little what was the form 
of the story. The passages in question afford the most 
unequivocal proof that it was of precisely the same 
character as those contained in the Synoptics. It 
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might have been wholly oral, or partly oral and partly 
written, or entirely the latter ; but whatever it was, the 
references bear so strong a relation to the story contained 
in our existing Gospels, as one or two bones of an 
animal to the animal itself. From the latter a naturalist 
can determine the whole character of the animal to 
which they belonged, and can reconstruct it. Equally 
strong is the evidence borne by the references of the 
earliest Christian writers to the existence of a story 
current in the Christian Society, of precisely the same 
general aspect as that presented to us by the Evan- 
gelists. This, therefore, will prove that the genei-al 
features of the Christ of the Synoptics wei-e fuUy 
known in the Christian Church many years earlier than 
the date which the maintainors of the mythic theory 
postulate for the pubUcation of the Synoptics. 

In the absence of earlier Christian authorities the 
maintainors of this theory refuse to allow us to appeal 
to the Acts of the Apostles as an historical docament. 
This they have attempted to banish into the region 
of myths, perhaps even of directly conscious frauds. 
We can well aflford to dispense with its testimony. 

But there are four Epistles of St. Paul which the most 
eager denier of the historical character of the Gospels 
has not yet ventured to assert to be of mythic origin. 
By the aid of these epistles we shall be able to show 
that all the main features of the Messianic conception^ 
as they appear in our Gospels, were in existence within 
twenty.five years after the crucifixion, and even at a 
still earUer period. 

We shall likewise assume that several of the others 
are unquestionably genuine, and that even the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, though probably not Paul's, is a pro- 
duct of the Apostolic age, and that the so-called 
Catholic epistles are products of the same age. These 
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will afford us no doubtful evidence that all the great 
features of the Synoptic Christ, and many of the Christ 
of St. John, were in existence and current in the 
Church at the time when those letters were written, 
and had been so for several years previously. 

This consideration, in addition to those which we 
have already adduced, will prove that the greatest of 
all myths which ever have been created by the mind of 
man is the mythic theory, as affording any rational 
account of the origin of the conception and portraiture 
of the Christ of the Gospels, and of the morality which 
they have represented him to have taught. 

We must, therefore, ascertain what indications the 
Epistles present us of the existence of a story in which 
our Lord was made to wear a similar portraiture to 
that in which he is presented to us in the Gospels. 

The Epistle to the llomans was written by St. Paul 
to a Church which he had never visited. It pre-supposes 
that there were certain facts in connection with the 
history of Christ which formed the groundwork of the 
belief of the Apostle, and of those to whom he wrote. 
On this supposition the whole epistle is based. It 
affords, therefore, the strongest proof that the concep- 
tions of the Christ, which it contains, were not an in- 
vention of St. Paul, but were acquiesced in and accepted 
by this distant Christian community. 

This Church was also a numerous one, and contained 
both a Jewish and a Gentile element. Both parties 
must have concurred in their views respecting the 
person, teaching, and morality of Christ. It evidently 
never occurred to the writer of the epistle that there 
wer&two different sets of opinions in the Church on this 
subject, or that his references to it could be called in 
question. 

The allusions in this epistle are not only a witness 
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of the current belief respecting the character of our 
Lord at the time when it was written, but they help us 
to identify it as actually in existence within a few 
years of the ascension. 

But the evidence which they supply is even yet 
stronger. In the Roman Church wure two persons 
whom the Apostle describes to have been Christians 
before himself. The Apostle pre-supposes that they 
would assent to the truth of his Christology. It was 
therefore no newly invented doctrine when the Apostle 
wrote. Whatever hints this epistle affords as to the 
story current in the Church are evidence that it had 
been elaborated a very considerable number of years 
before it was written. 

The Apostle's first allusion to the current narrative 
is the assertion that the Messiah was recognised by 
himself and those to whom he wrote as the Son of 
God. (Rom. i. 3.) This is followed by a direct alln- 
sion to another point in that belief, that he was of the 
seed of David, evidently alluding to a story similar to 
that in the Evangelists. 

But the Apostle's allusion contains another important 
reference to the Messianic character which was already 
ascribed to Jesus. He tells the Romans that he wrote 
to them '^ concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who was of the seed of David according to the flesh : 
and declared to be the Son of Gx)d with power, accord- 
ing to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead." 

Now whatever interpretation we may put on the 
latter clause of this sentence, '^ declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead,'' the whole passage 
makes it evident that neither did the Roman Church 
nor St. Paul believe in a purely human Jesus. He had 
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already assumed a divine character. If he had not^ the 
words, ^' Son of David according to the flesh/' are mean- 
ingless. A belief must have been already current in 
the Church of the story of his miraculous conception, 
as it is stated in St. Matthew and St. Luke. He must 
have been represented in some sense as the Son of 
Man and the Son of God. 

Christ's Lordship over the Church is again and again 
distinctly recognised. This involves most important 
consequences as to the nature of the Messianic por- 
traiture of his person which was recognised in the 
Church at Rome. We are also informed that St. Paul 
had a subject to preach which he designated ''the 
Gospel of Christ,*' and that it contained a body of 
distinctive truth, so that it could be asserted of it, that 
it contained a revelation of the righteousness of God. 
(Rom. i. 16, 17.) 

We also learn that in the form of the Gospel story, 
as it was received in the Church at Rome, the fact 
that God would judge the secrets of men by Christ 
occupied an important place. The words of the Apostle 
are remarkable : '^ In the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men, according to my GospeL'* They 
imply that St. Paul had a definite body of truths which 
he designated ''his Gospel." Among these were a 
body of statements respecting the office of Jesus as the 
future Judge of the world, which must have been in the 
closest agreement with the declarations attributed to 
him by our present Evangelists. In this respect the 
Christology of the Gospels and of the Church at Rome 
must have been the same. The principles on which St. 
Paul describes him as intending to execute judgment 
are exactly the same as those attributed to him in the 
Synoptics, and the nature of his delegated authority, 
with that in the fourth Gospel. 
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The epistle in numerous passages^ but especially in 
the fifth and sixth chapters, contains the clearest refer- 
ences to a well known story of Christ^s death. In the 
eyes of the Apostle and those to whom he wrote it was 
no common or mere martyr^s death. It contained an 
exhibition of the highest form of love ; it was vohm- 
tarily undergone, and was viewed by the Apostle and 
those to whom he wrote as being the means of man's re- 
conciliation with God. Every reference to it implies that 
the Eoman Church was well acquainted with a story en- 
tirely kindred to that contained in our present Gospels. 

When the Apostle wrote, the human aspect of our 
Lord's character had been so developed, that he was 
viewed as the second Adam, the antitype of the first 
progenitor of the human family. (Eom. v. 14 — 19.) 

The existence of such a conception is evidence that 
there was an acknowledged portraiture of our Lord in 
the human aspect of his character in which he must 
have been dramatised as the faultless Son of Man. He 
is exhibited throughout the passage as in every respect 
more perfect than the prototype. 

A doctrine about Baptism was distinctly recognised 
by the Apostle and those to whom he wrote. (Eom. 
vi. 4, &c.) This doctrine bore a distinct reference to 
the death and resurrection of Christ. In that death 
and resurrection the Apostle recognised the ground- 
work of all Christian motivity. 

The epistle again and agaiu recognises that the 
conception of the Messiah had been fully framed as the 
source of spiritual and eternal life to man. (Eom. viii.) 
According to the writer^s views every spiritual blessing 
flows to man through Jesus the Christ. (Eom. v.) 

The eighth chapter of this epistle distinctly recog- 
nises that views respecting the Divine Spirit had been 
already fully elaborated, precisely similar to those which 
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we read in the fourtli Goapel. Of these influences the 
Messiah is represented as being the source. In these 
particulars no practical advance was made in Christian 
idealization during the wide interval which separates 
the time of the composition of this epistle from the 
alleged date of the fourth Gospel. It follows therefore 
that this portion of the Johannean type of thought must 
have been fully developed within twenty-five years of 
the resurrection. 

The whole aspect of Christian morality is precisely 
the same as that contained in the Gospels, and precisely 
the same views must have been taken of the relative 
nature of different virtues. (Rom. xii. &c.) It is im- 
possible to read the Apostle^s teaching on this subject 
without seeing that it is founded on the moral teaching 
of our Lord, as it is exhibited in the Gospels, and is a 
direct reference to it. 

It follows, therefore, that the peculiar aspects of 
morality presented by the Gospels, must have been fully 
developed when the Apostle wrote the epistle, and must 
have been recognised by all parties in the Roman Church 
as being beyond all dispute the morality of Christ. 

The conception had been already developed, that 
Christ's person constitutes the great fulcrum of all 
moral power. (Rom. xii. 1.) The epistle also bears 
undeniable witness tliat ttere was already in existence 
a portraiture of the character of the Messiah in the 
person of Jesus, so well defined, as to admit of a refer- 
ence to it as the model of all Christian practice. Chris^ 
tains are exhorted *' to put that character on.'' (Rom. 
xiii. 14.) As the Apostle gives no description of it, 
such an exhortation affords the clearest proof that 
there was already recognised by all parties in the 
Church a well known type of our Lord's character. 

The Messianic conception in the person of Jesus 

z 2 
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(Rom, xiv. 7, 9.) was also so fully developed and re- 
cognised by all parties in the CHurcli as to make the 
Apostle feel that those to whom he wrote would recog- 
nise him as the Lord of the human conscience. The 
Apostle describes Christiana as Uving to him and dying 
to him ; and that he died and rose for the express pur- 
pose that he might become Lord of the dead and living. 

The Apostle also distinctly recognises that it was 
a well known fact in the Church, that our Lord had 
taught, contrary to the general belief of the age, the 
utter inefBcacy of particular meats to make a man 
morally better or worse. (Rom. xiv.) The Apostle^s 
statements on this point show an entire agreement 
between his teaching and that reported in the Gospels, 
and proves that that in the Gospels was well known. 

The aspect in which the portraiture of Jesus had 
been presented to St. Paul and the Roman Christians 
was that of one who throughout his whole life had been 
no self-pleaser. (Rom. xv. 3.) The mode in which 
this is referred to, proves that there was a well-known 
outline of our Lord's life of which one of the most cha- 
racteristic aspects was the entire absence of selfishness. 
It follows, therefore, that a portraiture of Jesus had 
been already dramatised, in which he was exhibited in 
strict conformity with the mode in which he is depicted 
in the Gospels. 

Another recognised aspect of the received story was, 
that the purely unselfish Jesus had been made the sub- 
ject of bitter reproach. Both these aspects of his 
character were so clearly developed that the Apostle 
could refer to them as a well known pattern, in con- 
formity with which all Christians ought to fashion 
themselves. It was, therefore, not only fully recognised 
by the Church, but it could have been no recent in- 
vention. 
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In Rom. XV. 5, we have aoiother very important re- 
ference to certain well-known moral features in our 
Lord^s human character. '^ Now the God of patience 
and consolation grant you to belike-minded one toward 
another, according to Christ Jesus.'* Such words could 
only have been written by one who was persuaded that 
the Christians at Rome had before them a general out- 
line of the facts of our Lord's life on which both he and 
they were at a substantial agreement. They were to 
be '^ like-minded one toward another , according to Christ 
Jesus.'' Such an exhortation would be meaningless 
unless the persons to whom it was addressed had before 
them a well-defined outhne of our Lord's moral cha- 
racter, bearing a considerable similarity to that which 
we see depicted in the Evangelists. '' According to 
Christ Jesus" can mean nothing less than according to 
his teaching and practice. 

Lastly, the epistle bears distinct witness to the fact 
that there was in existence a dramatised representa- 
tion of our Lord's life. '^ Now to him," says the 
Apostle, '^ who is of power to estabUsh you according 
to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ." 

The former reference of St. Paul to *' his Gospel" 
left it in some degree doubtful, whether by such an 
expression he meant to refer to a system of doctrines, 
or to a body of facts. These words preclude all doubt 
that certain statements respecting our Lord's life and 
teaching were included in it. The expression, '^ ac- 
cording to the preaching of Jesus Christ," must refer 
to something which was well known to those to whom 
he wrote. It is evident that he considered that it 
would recall vividly to their minds certain facts in con- 
nection with our Lord. We have passages in our 
Gospels in strict agreement with the references of the 
Apostle. 
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Equally distinct is the evidence afforded by the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, that there was already in 
existence a dramatised portraiture of the character and 
acts of Jesus, embodying the main features of that con- 
tained in the Gospels, and that it was fully recognised 
by the Church. The references are numerous to those 
points which we have referred to in the Epistle to the 
Romans, but we shall pass over those common to it, unless 
there is a peculiar reason for drawing attention to them. 

The first reference is where the Apostle represents 
the person of Christ as being the great antidote against 
the spirit of party which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church. (1 Cor. i. 13.) This precisely harmonises with 
those peculiar aspects of his person and teaching which 
are exhibited to us in the fourth Gospel. 

The Apostle recognises, as a well known fact, that 
peculiar aspect of the Jewish character which is so 
prominent in the Gospels, and which our Lord is repre- 
sented as so frequently rebuking, and refusing to 
gratify, viz., its tendency to demand signs and prodigies 
as evidences of religious truth. *' The Jews desire a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom.*' 

That peculiar aspect of the portraiture of Christ as 
the elevator of the humbler virtues to a higher rank than 
they occupied in existing religious systems, is fully recog- 
nised, and also the great truth that all outward distinc- 
tions were abolished in his person. (1 Cor. i. 13 — 31.) 

Numerous passages in this epistle afford us direct 
evidence that an aspect of our Lord's portraiture as we 
find it exhibited in the fourth Gospel had been already 
fully developed, ?ind acknowledged by the Church. In 
proof of it, it will be superfluous to cite more than a 
single passage : '^ But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption." (1 Cor. i. 30.) 
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The crucifixion of the Messiah is also recognised as 
constituting a most important element in his portrai- 
ture in the eyes of the Apostle. (1 Cor. i. 23.) Also 
the fact that there was a known body of truth which 
could be designated as " The mind of Christ,'^ (1 Cor. 
ii. 16.) which the Apostle asserts that the Church was in 
possession of. Such an expression can only refer to a 
body of truth which was recognised as the teaching of 
our Lord. It is quite unimportant for our argument 
whether it was written or oral. Such a body of truth 
we have in our existing Gospels. 

We learn also from the epistle that when it was 
written there was a distinction between different classes 
of Christian truth. There was a higher and a lower 
truth suited for hearers in different states of religious 
maturity. " I have fed you with milk/' says the 
Apostle, " and not with meat ; for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able." (ICor. iii. 2.) 
Daring the Apostle's visit to Corinth he had hitherto 
chiefly dwelt on the latter, and he doubted the present 
ability of the Corinthian Church to bear anything of a 
higher character. 

This is a very remarkable testimony. This distinc- 
tion between a higher and a lower order of Christian 
truth, thus distinctly asserted by St. Paul as existing 
when he preached at Corinth, is a very close approxi- 
mation to that which constitutes the difference in 
character between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel. 
Yet this distinction must have been in existence within 
twenty-five years of the crucifixion. 

The fact also that Christian teachers dwelt largely on 
a well-known portraiture of Christ, which contained 
minor differences of detail is fully recognised. " Though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ,'* says the 
Apostle, '^yet have ye not many fathers, for in Christ 
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Jesus have I begotten you all through the GrospeL" 
(1 Cor. iv. 15.) 

The Messiah's person is here evidently recognised as 
the great subject of Christian teaching. The numerous 
teachers presented it with some modifications of view. 
But in the midst of these modifications it presented a 
general unity of aspect. These instructors were ivr 
atnictors in Christ The Apostle also bears witness to 
the existence of a well-defined body of truths connected 
with Christ's person, which he designates as "His 
ways in Christ Jesus, which he taught everywhere in 
every Church." 

According to another statement of the Apostle the 
idea that the death of Christ was the Christian Passover 
had been already fully developed. ( I Cor. v. 6, 7.) ^' For 
even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us ; therefore 
let us keep the feast.'' From the mode in which 
this assertion is made, it is evident that the Apostle 
knew that it would receive the general acceptance of 
all the numerous parties in the Corinthian Church. 

The Messianic conception of St. Paul, and accord- 
ing to his witness that of the Corinthian Church, 
exactly corresponded with certain aspects of it, which 
are presented to us in the fourth Gospel. Christians 
had " One God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
are all things and we through him.*' (1 Cor. viii. 6.) 

These words are an abridgment of the theology of 
St. John, as to the relationship in which the Lo^os 
stands to the Father and the Universe. St. Paul's 
epistles contain numerous similar representations. 

The wounding of the consciences of weak brethren 
is described as sinning against Christ. (1 Cor. viii. 12.) 
This conception of the Messianic character presents a 
striking analogy to that aspect of it which is found in 
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the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, which repre- 
sents the doing or the omission of acts of love to 
Christ's brethren as done or omitted to himself. This 
conception of it was therefore fiilly developed as early 
as the date of this epistle, and from the nature of the 
reference to it, it is clear that it was not a new one. 

It wiU be evident to the careful reader of his in- 
structions respecting the maintenance of the Christian 
ministry (1 Cor. ix.) that St. Paul must have been in 
possession of sayings of Christen that subject of precisely 
the same aspect as those in our present Gospels. He 
even quotes one of them, ^' The labourer is worthy of 
his hire,^^ as Scripture ; thus aflfording a proof not only 
that an oral account of the life of Christ existed, but 
that it had been reduced to writing at least in frag- 
ments at the time of the composition of the epistle, 
and that such fragments he did not hesitate to desig- 
nate as Scripture. 

The epistle also furnishes us with an example of 
the general style of the narrative of the life of Christ 
as the Apostle was in the habit of teaching it in the 
Church. (1 Cor. xi. 25 — 34.) Judging from this 
example he must have taught an oral Gospel of an 
enlarged form, and of as great or greater minuteness 
of detail as that of either of our existing Gospels. We 
have from his pen the fullest of all the accounts of the 
institution of the Lord^s supper, and of the purposes 
sought to be eflfected by it. 

The facts of the institution the Apostle affirms that 
he received from the Lord and delivered to the Church. 
The account diflFers in some respects from that con- 
tained in either of our Gospels. It presents so formal 
an aspect, that taken in connection with the other 
passages which we have been considering, it forces on 
us the conclusion, that there were other portions of the 
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Evangelical history, which had already attained their 
fullest complete development, that they had been fully 
detailed by him, and that they constituted the milk 
with which he had fed the Corinthian Church throughout 
the early stages of their growth. The narrative in 
question is not only stated to have been received from 
the Lord, but to have been delivered unto them. This 
certainly implies some formal act, and that it con- 
stituted an acknowledged body of truth. 

The Apostle^ s picture of charity is the very ideal of 
our Lord's human character as it is dramatised in the 
Gospels, and pre-supposes an intimate and minute 
acquaintance with it. 

The opening of 1 Cor. xv. distinctly recognises the 
fact that a considerable portion of St. PauFs teaching 
at Corinth was occupied with the details, whether 
mythic or otherwise, of what he supposed had been the 
actual hfe of Jesus. The passage is a very remarkable 
one, as bearing on the present question. In it he re- 
minds the Corinthians that the Gospel which he had 
preached to them had consisted chiefly of facts, among 
which those connected with our Lord's death and re- 
surrection occupied a prominent place. He then enu- 
merates the chief facts on which the evidence of his 
resurrection rested, and introduces into his account 
events which are not mentioned in either of our exist- 
ing Gospels. The mode in which this statement is 
made implies, that it composed only a portion of the 
details respecting our Lord's person, which he has 
described as the Gospel which he preached, which the 
Corinthians had received, and in which they stood. 

This passage, therefore, proves that the Apostle and 
his hearers recognised the existence, as the ground-work 
of their faith, of a body of details respecting the life of 
Christ, which had already assumed a determinate form. 
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and as far as these epistles afford traces of them, had 
already been dramatised^ whether they were facts or 
myths, into a form which must have borne a near 
resemblance to that contained in our present Gospels. 

It also affords distinct evidence that the Gospel, as 
it was preached by Paul, was one which consisted of 
details of supposed fact, as much as it did of a body of 
dogmas ; or rather that the dogmatic views were em- 
bodied in the facts. The inference is irresistible, that 
a great portraiture of Jesus must have been already in 
existence, of substantially the same character as that 
which is contained in our present Gospels.* 

We learn from the second Epistle that a portraiture 
of the sufferings of Christ had been already elaborated, 
of so distinctive a character that it could be appealed 
to as affording a ground for human sympathy, (2 Cor. i.) 
and that the character had been so dramatised as to be 
a confirmation of the firmness and immutability of the 
divine promises. ''For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ — and our hope of you is stedfast, knowing that 
as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also 

* Our version hardly does full justice to the passage. We will there- 
fore quote the Greek. TvutpO^ut Sk vfiiv d^cX^oi, rd ivayysXiov d tttriy 
yiXitrafiriv v/uv, 8 Kal rrapeXdperff iv if Koi itrrriKaTS, Ai* ov Kai trwZ^irOs, 
Tivi Xoyy evrjyyeXiffafiTjv vfuv, ti KarkxiTt' Iktoq ti fit^ iUy ivumvaaTt, 
TJapeSwKa ydp vfiXv Iv 'TrpdjToig o Kal vapsXa^ov 5rt Xpiffrbg diriOavev 
vnip T&v afiapTidv, ktX. The Apostle states, that in consequence of the 
principles springing up in the Church, he makes known to them over 
again the principles of the Gospel, which he had previously preached to 
the Corinthians, which they also had received, on which they also stood, 
through which they were also saved, as long as they adhered to them 
firmly. He then tells them that among the things of prime import- 
ance {kv irpiHiTotg) in the Gospel which he had delivered to them, were the 
facts of Christ's death and resurrection, &c., which facts he had received 
from the Lord. The whole passage makes it evident that the Pauline 
Gospel was one largely composed of facts, and that these facts were 
details of our Lord's life, kindred to those contained in our present Gospels. 
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of the consolation, &c/' " For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who was preached among you by us, even by me, 
and Sylvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but 
in him was yea. For all the promises of God in him 
are yea, and in him amen, unto the glory of God by 
us/' (2 Cor. i. 19, 20.) 

The language of these passages is only consistent with 
the fact that the Apostolic preachers endeavoured to 
present their hearers with a portraiture of the character 
of our Lord. The personal Son of God, Jesus the 
Christ, was preached by them to the Corinthian Church. 

The Apostle represents that the Spirit which Chris- 
tians had received was an earnest and pledge of some- 
thing better. (2 Cor. i. 22.) Here again his theology 
coincides with that which St. John puts into the mouth 
of Christ in his last discourse to his disciples. 

In the portraiture of the Christ with which St. Paul 
was acquainted the attribute of forgiveness formed a 
distinguished characteristic. ^' For if I forgave any 
thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in 
the person of Christ.^' (2 Cor. ii.) Christ's whole moral 
character constituted one which was pre-eminently 
glorious. '' For we all with open face beholding as 
in a glass (by means of a mirror) the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.'' (2 Cor. iii.) 

The Apostle, although he does not directly assert the 
Logos doctrine in the precise form in which it is ex- 
hibited by St. John, advances one which bears a close 
resemblance to it. Jesus the Messiah, according to his 
view, is the image of God. (2 Cor. iv. 4.) Thus early 
were developed the more advanced views of the Johan- 
nean Gospel. 

We have also a similar aspect of thought in the 
expression : " The light of the knowledge of the glory 
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of God in the face of Jesus Christ." This not only 
agrees with the type of thought found in the fourth 
Gospel, but proves that there was a well known por- 
traiture of Jesus in which the light of the glory of God 
was exhibited as shining in him. 

But the portraiture of the Jesus of St. Paul was not 
one which was a mere exhibition of the attributes of 
mildness and mercy. There was one aspect of it which 
was capable of inspiring terror. (2 Cor. viii. 11.) 
'^ Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we per- 
suade men.^* This exactly agrees with the aspect in 
which he is depicted in the Synoptics in reference to 
Phariseeism. But the merciful aspect of his character 
was the predominant one, so much so that it formed a 
constraining power, prompting to the act of an entire 
self-surrender of all man's faculties to his service. 
^^ The love of Christ constraineth us, &c.'' 

Remarkable as is this union of terror and loveliness 
in the same person, it is precisely the character in which 
our Lord is dramatised by the Evangelists. 

In 2 Cor. v. we recognise the presence of a very 
advanced Christology, not less so than that contained 
in the fourth Gospel. According to the Apostle's views 
of the Messianic Jesus, he not only reconciled the world 
to God by his death ; but God was in him reconciKng 
the world unto himself. No less clearly is the absolute 
unselfishnes of our Lord's character asserted than it is 
by St. John. 

The Apostle speaks of the human life of the divine 
Jesus as having been exhibited in one of poverty, 
(2 Cor. viii. 9.) while he had been previously in a state 
of riches, as a well known representation of the belief 
respecting him which had been long current in the Chris- 
tian Church. '' Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
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he became poor, that ye througt his poverty might ^>e 
ri(!h." 

We learn also that the recognised type in which 
the character of Jesus had been ab-eady moulded was 
that of one of pro-umincut meekness and gentleness, 
{2Cor.x.l.) Thiswas so generallj acknowledged that 
it could be made a subject of appeal to even the parties 
in the Corinthian Church who were hostile to the 
Apostle: "I beaeoch j'ou," he says, "by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ." The dramatisation of 
it therefore must have borne substantially the eame 
aspect in the mythic stories which were corrent in 
the Apostle's time, as those which we find actually 
embodied in our Erangeliats. If the fourth Gospul 
was pubhshod as late as it is contended, this aspect of 
the conception of the Christ could have received no 
improvement in a period little short of a century. This 
affords proof that mythic creations of this description 
progi-caa but slowly towards perfection. 

In the twelfth chapter of this epistle the Apostle 
informs us that ho received a direct revelation from 
Christ, in which he was encouraged by an assurance 
that " the strength of Christ was made perfect in weak- 
ness," We need hardly draw attention to the fact 
that this is the precise aspect of his portraiture as it is 
exhibited in the EvangeJi^ts. 

These three Epistles establish, on the clearest evi- 
dence, the existence of a portraiture of Christ of sub- 
stantially the same aspect as that presented by onr 
Gospels. From the next Epistle, that to the Galatiana, 
we learn that a body of Jewish teachers existed in the 
Church who set forth the Gospel in a different aspect 
from that which was exhibited by St. Paul, and ac- 
quiesced in by the two powerful churches tc which the - 
three preceding epistles were addressed. The ques- 
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tion, therefore, is of the greatest importance whether 
this version of the Gospel consisted of a diflferent class 
of facts or myths from that which was taught by St. 
Paul ; or whether the diflference consisted in giving a 
greater prominence to a portion of them, or in draw- 
ing a diflferent doctrinal inference from the same facts. 

In whatever the distinction between them consisted, 
it is certain that the Gospel which was set forth by 
these teachers presented an essentially Jewish aspect, 
and that it must have contemplated the person of our 
Lord from a Jewish point of view. 

It may be objected that as St. Paul is here dealing with 
a version of the Gospel to which he was opposed, his 
representations of its nature may not be trustworthy. 

To this we reply, that the nature of the teaching 
which the Apostle combated was well known in the 
Galatian churches at the time when they received his 
letter. If, therefore, the Apostle had been disposed to 
have given a coloured view of the Gospel of his oppo- 
nents it could not have served his purpose to have 
attempted it. This epistle, in which he is engaged in 
mortal combat with them, was intended to be read in 
an assembly, where, even if those teachers were not 
actually present, there were certain to have been many 
of their adherents. If, therefore, the epistle had 
misrepresented their opinions he would have been 
subject to instant confutation. 

The first intimation which the epistle gives us of 
the nature of this Gospel is a very remarkable one. 
(Galat. i. 6.) St. Paul distinctly designates it as 
"another Gospel.^' But at the very moment he uses 
these words, which taken by themselves would be quite 
consistent with the idea that its supposed contents 
were of an entirely diflferent character from the Gospel 
which was taught by Paul, he expressly declares that 
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there was a sense in which it was not another. "I 
marvel,^^ says he, ''that ye are so soon removed from him 
that called you into the grace of Christ, unto another 
Oospel ; which is not another : but there are some which 
trouble you, and would subvert the Oospel of Ch/rist" 

Now these words certainly imply that the '' other 
Gospe?^ consisted of the same facts or myths as the 
Pauline. It was ''another and yet not another/' 
Such words are a description not of a frmdamental 
diflFerence in character, but of a version of the Grospel, 
which deduced diflferent inferences and put a different 
colouring on the same facts. 

It further appears that both St. Paul and his oppo- 
nents recognised a something which they designated 
as " the Gospel of Christ.'^ Occurring as this expression 
does in the same context as the other, it appears to 
refer to a common ground which was viewed as such 
by both parties. St. Paul avers that his opponents 
were guilty of perverting it. They probably retorted 
the charge on the Apostle. 

Now this is precisely the language which would be 
used of each other by opposite parties, who had the 
same data before them, but who took an opposite view of 
the inferences flowing from them. The Judaizers would 
naturally force into undue prominence such portions of 
the Gospel story as were favourable to their opinions. 

This is precisely what may be done with our present 
Gospels. If we were to keep large portions of them out 
of sight, and lay the main stress on others, it would be 
no difficult matter to construct a Gospel which should 
bear a strongly Jewish aspect. This could easily be 
done, without the insertion of a single additional myth. 

The conduct of religious controversialists is a striking 
illustration of what we mean. They do not undertake 
to expurgate the Scriptures, but they pass over what 
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is opposed to them in silence. Of tliis the predesti- 
narian controversy is a remarkable mstance. 

Every word used by the Apostle in his epistle im- 
plies that the " other GospeF^ of his opponents was 
not a Gospel which was largely made up of mythical 
additions of another type, nor even an expurgated 
Gospel, but one which gave a different colouring to a 
body of facts which formed the groundwork of the 
belief of both parties. 

The Pauline Gospel (Gral. i. 11, 12) was one ''not 
after man,^^ '' neither,^^ as the Apostle says, '' did he 
receive it from man, nor was he taught it by man, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.'^ After making this 
statement as to the source whence it was derived, he 
refers to his well known Judaism previously to his 
conversion. He then proceeds, '' But when it pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother's womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach him am^ng the heathen, immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood,'' &c. 

These words marked by the italics are evidently 
intended to designate the main difference between the 
Pauline Gospel and that of his opponents : " It pleased 
God," says he, " to reveal his Son in mo, that I might 
preach him among the heathen." The difference of 
the revelation which St. Paul conceived that he had 
received from the views promulgated by his opponents 
respected the duty of preaching Christ to the Gentiles. 

The other Gospel then must have been a Jewish 
version of the Evangelical history, and have consisted 
of such portions of it as were suited to give to the 
portraiture of Jesus the aspect of a Messiah who was 
intended to realize the aspirations of Judaism. 

It may be urged that the fact that St. Paul believed 
that he had derived his knowledge of the Gospel from 

2 ▲ 
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I on immediate divine revelation, favoars the idea tWit 
I was composed of a set of myths of a different type &™ 
I those which wore previonsly in existenco. Bnt tkf 
I preceding epistles have clearly demonstruted that iV 
I Pauline Gospel was accepted in all its maio fmM in 
I Chuixihes which contained a large ndmixtiire of fc 
Jewish element. 

'ITie whole aspect of the remarks of the Apoalfe 
makes it evident that when he asserted that he derivBi 
hia knowledge of Christianity from divino revelation, 
ho was not ao much referring to the facts themselves, as 
' to his mode of interpreting them. It -waa in this latter 
alone that the difference rested. This is clearly proved 
by the account which he gives of his visit to J^iisaleiii 
fifteen years after his conversion. On this occasion he 
made a formal communication of the Gospel which lie 
preached among the Gentiles to the rulers of tha 
Jewish Church. (Gal. ii.J His statement shows that lie 
had no ft;ar that there would be any ilifferenco between 
himself and these leaders as to the facta which he 
taught as constituting the life of Christ, but as to the 
view which might be taken of the nature of the Jewish 
institutions in connection with Christianity. 

The points at issue were not respecting- facts, hut 
the necessity of cii-cumcieion and the observance of the 
Jewish law. He informa the Galatians that these were 
decided in his favour by its being left free to his com- 
panion Titus, an avowed Gentile, to continue nncir- 
cumcised. 

Wo have another remarkable testimony to the same 
effect. The Apostle telis ua that when the chiefs of 
the Jewish Church " perceived that tho Go.spel of 
the uncircumoision was committed to him as that of 
the circimiciBiou was to Peter," and when James 
Cephas, and John perceived the grace given to him, 
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they gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of 
fellowship^ that they should go to the heathen, while 
the others continued preaching to the Jews. These 
words make it evident that there must have been a 
Gospel common to both parties in the Church, and that 
the differences which existed respected the question 
whether Christ^s Messianic kingdom embraced Jews 
and Gentiles alike, or whether it was necessaiy that 
the latter should seek admission to it through the pale 
of Judaism. The same result follows from the account 
which the Apostle gives of his contest with St. Peter. 
The difference between them was not one of facts, but 
of doctrines. The very terms of the rebuke imply that 
they both entertained the same -views respecting the 
moral and religious portraiture of their Master^s 
person. 

The Gospel which St. Paul preached to the Gala- 
tians, and to the belief of which he thought that they 
still adhered, contained a very full account of the facts 
of the crucifixion. The account depicted that event in 
a very lively form, amounting to a graphic word- 
painting. It is thus described by the Apostle, " Be- 
fore whose eyes Jesus Christ has been evidently set 
forth, crucified among you,'' (Gal. iii. 1.) Such an ex- 
pression implies nothing less than that a full delineation 
of the bearing of the Saviour under his sufferings, 
drawn as vividly as in our present Gospels, was well 
known in the' Galatian Church. 

It is evident from this expression that the Apostle's 
Gospel consisted largely of details of supposed facts. 

In Gal. iii. 27, occurs the following passage, ''As 
many of you as have been baptized into Jesus Christ 
have put on Christ.'^ These words presuppose that 
there was a fully recognized aspect of the morality and 
character of Christ which was held in common by the 

2 A 2 
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Apostle and his opponents. He reminds them that hj 
their profession as Christians they had arrayed them- 
selves in Christ^s character^ and pledged themselves to 
assume it as their appropriate dress. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Church must have possessed a dis- 
tinct portraiture of our Lord^s character. 

The Apostle presupposes that both parties in the 
Church would recognize the following delineation of 
the person of the Messiah as that in which they both 
believed : '* But when the fulness of the time v^as come, 
God sent forth his Son^ made of a woman^ made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
they might receive the adoption of sons : and because 
ye are sons, God hath. sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.'* 

These passages make it evident that the Gralatian 
Church believed in a Christ who was both divine and 
human. The fact of the incarnation is distinctly im- 
plied, and the doctrines of the fourth Gospel respecting 
the Divine Spirit are distinctly asserted. These aspects 
of the Messiah's character must therefore have been 
fully developed as early as the date of this epistle. 

The Apostle's enumeration of the works of the flesh 
and of the fruits of the Spirit proves that all the parties 
in this Church admitted the latter as the ideal of 
Christian morality. They exhibit exactly the same 
aspect of morality in all its peculiarities as it is pre- 
sented to us in the Gospels. It follows, therefore, that 
the ideal of morality which elevated the humbler at the 
expense of the more heroic virtues was already that 
which was received, as the true exhibition of Christ's 
teaching, by all parties in the Church. 

These four Epistles, which even the utmost efforts of 
criticism have respected as the genuine productions of 
St. Paul, afford the most distinct evidence that there 
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iBust have been in existence in the Church within less 
than twenty-five years after the resurrection a portrai- 
ture of Christ, in which all the main features of his 
character^ and the different aspects of his person, had 
been elaborated witii as much distinctness as they are 
in the pages of the Evangelists. The question, as to 
whether it was in the form of a written or an oral 
Gospel does not affect our argument. 

The Epistle to the Gralatians no less clearly proves 
the existence of a party in the Church opposed to the 
Pauline views, and which called in question his right to 
be considered an Apostle. Still, however, it does not 
afford a single trace that this party set forth a different 
set of facts or fictions as the foundation on which their 
religious belief rested. The difference between the 
Apostle and this party was a doctrinal one, and as far 
as the evidence furnished by the epistle goes, it proves 
that both parties rested on the same fundamental 
groundwork. 

But while we have used the four unquestioned epistles 
of St. Paul for the purpose of proving the existence of 
this great Messianic portraiture at this early period of 
the history of the Church, we have no intention of . 
foregoing the evidence supplied by the remainder 
of his epistles, and the other writings of the New 
Testament in favour of the same position. If they are 
genuine, the evidence furnished by them can be only 
a few years later in date than that which we have been 
considering. If our opponents refuse to admit their 
genuineness, they cannot avoid conceding that they 
are writings of a very early period. As such they will 
corroborate the evidence which we have already 
adduced of the early elaboration of the complete 
portraiture of the Christ. These evidences will also 
be important as proving tliat the different sections 
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. of the Christian Church were acquainted with no otk 
tradition. 

Tilt! Epiatlo to the Ejihesians being intensely doctriml I 
containa hardly any allusion to the human aspect of I 
our Lord's person, tjscept to his death and rosurrectioiL 
It dwelhi chiefly on tho jrlorifiod side of the Mesaiaiic 
character. Here the delineation of it is complute. 

We find tha Messianic conception exliibited in Jeaas 
in the following form : All spiritaal blessings an 
conceived of as existing in him (Ephes. i. 3). 
Christians are adopted by God in Jesus the Messiah 
(5). They are accepted in him (C). In his blood they 
have redemption (7). All tbings hereafter will he 
summed up in one in him, whether they bo things in 
earth or tilings in heaven (10), Christians have their 
inheritance in him (11), and are sealed with the holy 
Spirit of promise (13), and possess all wisdom and re- 
velation in. the knowledge of him (18). He ia now 
exalted to tho greatest height of dignity in both worlds; 
ho is tlie head of the Church, and fills all in all. 

Such a divine Christ has become the quickenw of 
sinful men to a new state of spiritual life. In him 
those who were dead in sin have been raised up and 
made to sit in heavenly places (Ephes. ii. 1, 3^ 5). 
They are created in Jesus tho Messiah unto good 
works (10), and are made near to God by his blood 
(13). In him all distinction between Jew and Gentile 
is abolished, and through him believers of both des- 
criptions have access by one Spirit unto the Father 
(18). The Messiah poaaessea a store of unsearchable 
riches treasured up in his person (Ephes. iii. 8) ; 
and all things were created through Jesus the Christ (9) . 
These passages afford the most decisive evidence 
that when this epistle was written, the conception of 
the divine aspect of the Messiah's person must have 
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been already completely developed in the Church. The 
writer is not writing in the style of one who is announc- 
ing such truths for the first time, but he evidently 
calculates that those to whom he is writing will not 
only understand his doctrines, but sympathise with 
them. It is evident, therefore, that they must have 
been imbued with them for a very considerable period. 
They are exhibited not only as the opinions of the 
author, but as having for a considerable period ob- 
tained acceptance in the Church. 

Unless we are prepared to refer this epistle to the 
end of the first half of the second century, it is a lost 
labour on the part of the supporters of the mythic theory, 
to attempt to prove that the fourth Gospel could not 
have been composed before that period. The divine 
character of the Christology of this epistle, though 
not precisely the same as that|of the Gospel, fully equals 
or even exceeds it, as far as it can be regarded as an 
expansion of a human Jesus into a divine form, as a de- 
velopment of primitive Jewish Messianic conceptions. 

The epistle, however, contains one distinct allusion 
to the aspect of human holiness as it was exhibited in 
the person of our Lord. The -Apostle, after reminding 
them of the unholy works of their Gentile state, tells 
them that ^' they had not so learned the Messiah, if so 
be that they had heard him and been taught by him, 
as the truth is in Jesus, that ye put off the former con- 
versation, the old man, &c., and that ye put on the 
new man, which after God is created unto righteous- 
ness and true holiness.^^ 

This passage distinctly asserts that it was possible 
so to learn the Messiah, that he might be an example 
of holiness. The truth in Jesus was an exhibition of 
this aspect of the Messiah's character. In this Christians 
might vest themselves as in a spiritual dress. The 




y^arftd fact, an pmtn Bj aAaam iedt^ua. tfcmt itwu 
■BB i Un MtBetarirto M 1 i w^weti^^it. -IIm seecni 
is FUL in. 10, whoe Ae ^osde stefaes that li^ on- 
eealnted dbtU were directed to the atzainmeBt of 
** a knowledge of ChiiBt, the power of his rescrroctiffli, 
and the feBo-w-ship of b-s saSerings." A knowledge d 
this kind implies an esger desire to attain a conformity 
with a well-knowii patters. It therefore pre-sapposea 
the eristenco of a portraiture of Christ, which it was 
pmsible to make the eobject of religious contemplation. 

The aspect of the Epkile to the Colossians verT 
closely approximatea to that of the Ephesians. The 
passage. Col, i. 1-5, requires notice as being the most 
distinct delineation of the divine and haman character 
combined in the person of Jesus, which can be found 
in the New Testament, " Who is the image of the in- 
visibJe God, the first-born of every creature," &e. 

Another passage distinctly proves the existence of a 
flubstantial account of the actions and the morality of 
Christ, which also represented him as the ground of all 
Christian motivity, and which conld be made the sab- 
jflct of imitation. (Col. ii. 6.) " As ye, therefore, have 
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received Christ Jesus the Lord so walk ye in him, 
rooted and built up in him, and stablished in the faith 
as ye have been taught/^ 

The Apostle here speaks of receiving Christ and 
walking in him. This last expression plainly means 
using him as an example. It is obvious, therefore, 
that when he speaks of '' receiving Christ Jesus the 
Lord,^^ he must refer to a definite portraiture of his 
character, which had formed a distinct feature in their 
Christian instruction : '' The faith as ye have been 
taught.^' But as he exhorted them to be rooted and 
built up in him, it is obvious that he must not only 
have referred to our Lord^s character as a pattern, but 
that he must have contemplated it as a motive. The 
mode of statement implies that such views were tho- 
roughly recognised in the Church. 

In the Epistle to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 5) 
we find the Apostle again designating his teaching by 
the expression, '' Our Gospel.^' In the immediate 
context he states that the Thessalonian Christians had 
become followers of him and of the Lord. What is 
here designated ''Our Gospel^' must therefore have 
contained such a portraiture of our Lord's character as 
to have rendered it capable of being made a subject 
for imitation. It is therefore evident that it must 
have been already developed in a number of well- 
known distinctive features to be capable of this. This 
epistle is probably the earliest writing in the New 
Testament. If so, it carries the date of the existence 
of a portraiture of Christ, which had obtained a distinct 
recognition of the Church, a few years earlier. 

In the first Epistle to Timothy, vi. 13, we find the 
following remarkable passage, '' I charge thee before 
God, who quickeneth all men, and before Christ Jesus, 
who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession. 
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It has not been pretended that this epistle is a 
forgery subsequent to the date of the fourth Gospel. 
It is hardly possible to resist the evidence which this 
passage aflfords, that there must have been current in 
the Church at the time when this epistle was written a 
version of the account of our Lord's appearance before 
Pilate, exactly similar to that which we now read in the 
Gospel by St. John. The Synoptic accounts of it 
could not justify such an adjuration as that here nsed, 
but if the account of our Lord's interview with Pilate, 
which is given us by St. John, was generally known, 
the reference is intelligible. The account in the fourth 
Gospel, therefore, cannot be a late fiction. 

In the Second Epistle we meet with the following 
forms of expression : '^ Keep the form of sound words 
which thou hast heard of me, in faith and love which is 
in Christ Jesus.'' ^^ That good deposit which was com- 
mitted unto thee keep." " The things which thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also." ^' Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed 
of David, was raised from the dead, according to my 
Gospel." All these expressions imply the existence of 
a full portraiture of the life of Christ, either written or 
oral. 

But no writing of the New Testament contains such 
distinct allusions to a dramatised portraiture of the life 
of Christ, as the Epistle to the Hebrews. It must have 
been current in the Church in substantially the same 
form as we read it in the Gospels. 

We shall not discuss the question as to whether St. 
Paul was the author of this epistle. It will be enough 
to assume that it is a production of the Apostolic age. 
It is important to observe that it was intended for tiie 
use of Jewish Christians, and that it is a treatise on the 
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various aspects which are presented by the person of 
the Messiah. Although it is addressed to Jews, its 
author evidently pre- supposes that there was in ex- 
istence a developed portraiture of the person and cha- 
racter of the Messiah, respecting which both his readers 
and himself were substantially agreed. Unless this 
had been the case the whole of his arguments must 
have fallen powerless to the ground. 

The treatise is a regular one. It first discusses the 
divine aspect of the person of the Messiah, and after- 
wards the human one. Although he is not designated 
by the expression " the Logos,^^ his portraiture sub- 
stantially agrees with that contained in the fourth 
Gospel, and also closely coincides with Pauline views. 

In treating of the divine aspect of his character, the 
author describes the Christian revelation as made in 
his person. Such a declaration would have been 
simply absurd unless a fully developed portraiture of 
the person and character of Jesus was recognised both 
by himself and those to whom he wrote. (Heb. i. 1.) 

Having discussed the divine aspect of his character, 
he then proceeds to unfold the human. He most 
carefully ascribes to him a real and not a fictitious 
humanity. ^^ The man Jesus was made perfect through 
sufierings.^^ ^^He is not ashamed to call men his 
brethren/^ "He was in every respect made like 
unto them.^^ ^^ He was tempted like as they are.^' 
His divine and human character presented an aspect 
in which mercy and faithfulness were combined, " He 
has learned obedience.^^ From having been exposed 
to temptation himself, he is perfectly able to sympa- 
thise with those who are in similar circumstances. Such 
a portraiture of him exactly corresponds with the more 
expanded one of the Gospels. (Heb. ii.) 

The author was of opinion that those to whom he 
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wrote were in possession of such a definite view of 
tilie person aiid work of Jesus, that it would enaUe 
them to form a lively picture of him as the Apostle and 
lligh Priest of the Christian calling. (Heb. iii, 1.) He 
therefore exhorted them to contemplate him in this 
character. In this portraiture of him the attribute of 
faithfulness was conapicuouB. (Heb. iii. 2.) He mnst 
have been exhibited with a character which represented 
him as capable of being touched with the feeling of oar 
infirmities, being human in every respect except tlai 
it was devoid of sin. 

In (Heb, v. 7.) the human aspect of his character is 
exhibited in terms which prove that tho author of the 
epistlo must have been acquainted with the story of 
the agony in the Garden, and that he believed that his 
veadere wore so also. Still, however, he ia no servile 
copier of the Synoptics. While he omits the detaila, 
he notices one fact not mentioned by them, that in the 
struggle OUT Lord was moved even to teurs. 

We nest come to that portion of the epistle wiiiii 
treats of the Messiah in his Priestly character. In it 
(Ileh. ix. 26.) we have a distinct reference to the hmnBii 
aspect of our Lord's person, exactly as it is depicted Ity 
the Evangelists. He is described as having been holv, 
hfirmlesB, undefiled, and separate from sinners. He lika- 
wiso draws attention to the voluntary character of hia 
death. 

The wi'iter then proceeds to describe the Messiah as 
tho great High Priest of the Christian calling', pos- 
sessed of every perfect attribute of human nature, and 
enthroned in the highest place of majesty in the 
heavens, Hia Priesthood is described as complete, both 
in respect to his sacrifice, hia hohneas, the perfectioa 
of his obedience, and the union of a divine and human 
nature in hia person. (Heb, viii. 0, 10.) It is evident 
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that all these views, which we have been considering 
imply the existence of a well known portraiture of our 
Lord, which was generally recognised by the Christian 
Church. Of this portraiture that which is presented to 
us in the Epistle is the abridgment. 

Of all the writings in the New Testament that which 
bears the clearest indications of having been composed 
under Jewish influences is the Epistle by St. James. 
It is remarkable that the references in it, to even the 
human aspect of our Lord^s character are few. Still 
it does not contain the smallest indication that its 
author had a difierent portraiture of it before him than 
the one which we have been considering. Although the 
immediate references are few, the general aspect of its 
morality bears a striking affinity to that contained in 
St. Matthew^s Gospel. 

The first Epistle of Peter contains a succession of 
allusions to the various circumstances in which the 
Gospels have depicted Simon Peter, and to the cha- 
racter which thev have ascribed to him, of so delicate a 
nature that they are beyond the reach of any power of 
imitation which could have been possessed by either 
forger or mythologist. They prove beyond contradic- 
tion that the Peter of the Epistle is the Peter of the 
Gospels, and that the latter is an historical and not a 
mythical character. We have drawn attention to them 
elsewhere. * 

So strong is the affinity between the first Epistle of 
John and the fourth Gospel, that it will be superfluous 
to draw attention to it. It distinctly recognises the 
existence of the human manifestation of the Word of 
life, and declares that it had formed the great subject 
of apostolic preaching. 

Although the Epistles contain comparatively few 

♦ '* Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration," p. 359. 
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direct allasioos to the facts of the Gospels, yet tlie 
preceding survey of tliem affords the most unqaw- 
tionuble ovidenco of tho existence of a multitude of 
indirect ones, and that there must have been in ex- 
istence a well known portraiture of Christ, in which te 
was depicted in all the grent outlines in which k 
stands before ua in tho Evangeliata, The incidental 
manner in which they are referred to by the writers of 
the Epistles proves that they must have been widely 
difiused in the Church, and have been generally nc- 
ceptod by it as the foundation of its belief. Of this 
the mode of reference to them aiforda even stronger 
evidence than if the statements respecting them were 
direct. The authors could not have written as thi'v 
have unless they had been well assured that tho belief 
in them was a matter of general acquiescence, 

Tho undisputed Epistles of Paulj therefore, afford ns 
tho most distinct proof that this great portraiture of 
our Lord was in existence within a period less than 
twenty-five years after the resurrection. 

The toatimony of tho other Epistles also is decisive 
that it was developed prior to the period w^hich the 
mythic theory postulates as that for the composition 
of our Gospels. 

This portraiture recognises all the great features of 
that in the Syuoptica, and considerable portions of it 
correspond substantially with that presented to us in 
the fourth Gospel. 

If the mythic theory is correct in assigning the date 
of this Gospel to somewhere between the years a.d. 
1 50 and 1 GO, the main features of the peculiar type of 
thought which it contains must have been developed 
more than eighty years earlier. If, therefore, the diffe- 
rence between the aspect of the Christ as denoted by 
the Pauline Epistles and that exhibited in tho fourth 
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Gospel be taken as denoting the law of the rate of 
such developments, it aflFords convincing proof that 
such conceptions are very slowly elaborated. 

We have already proved with respect to the mythic 
theory generally that it utterly fails as a solution of 
the origin of the Gospels, and of the portraiture of 
the Christ which they contain. We then assumed the 
utmost limits of time which the maintainors of the un- 
historical character of the Gospels postulate for their 
production, viz., a period of 60 years for that in the 
Synoptics, and 120 for that in St. John^s Gospel, 
and showed that that interval of time was quite in- 
suflGicient for its development according to the laws of 
the mental constitution of man, in conformity with the 
assumed conditions of the case. We further took for 
granted that a period of fifty years separates the com- 
position of the Synoptics from that of the fourth 
Gospel, and assuming that this showed the time re- 
quisite for such developments to obtain completeness, 
we proved that it was utterly impossible that the gulph 
which separates the original Jewish conception of the 
Messiah from the portraiture of the Jesus of the Evan- 
gelists could have been bridged over in a period of 
sixty years ; the interval which separates the Synoptics 
from St. John being as nothing, compared with that 
which separates the Jewish from the Synoptical 
Messiah. 

We have now however advanced a further stage in 
our proof, and shown that even if the above dates 
could be proved to be the real ones for the composition 
of our Gospels, there was a portraiture of Jesus in 
existence similar in all its great features to that of 
the Synoptics within twenty-five years of the cruci- 
fixion. During that interval, therefore, it must have 
been elaborated, if the Gospels are unhistorical. But 
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the manner in which it is alladed to in the Epistiies 
proves that it must have been in existence several 
years before they were written. The narrow interval 
of twenty-five years must undergo a still further 
diminution. 

We have also shown that there are facts connected 
with the Epistles which carry up its existence until 
within a few years of the resurrection. 

We need say no more. The absurdity is too great 
for serious discussion. We will assume that the 
portraiture attained its full development within a few 
years prior to the date of the Epistles of St. Paul. The 
mythic theory asks us to believe that within that in- 
terval of time a purely human Jesus, a Messiah framed 
on the Jewish model, grew, after he had been crucified, 
into the full proportions of the Jesus of the Evan- 
gelists. 

But if every conceivable modification of the mythic 
theory utterly fails to account for the creation of such a 
portraiture as that of the Christ of the Gospels, it 
follows that he cannot be an ideal creation but an his- 
torical reality. The assumption that he was such ac- 
counts for all the phenomena of the case. The Gospels 
then become simple portraitures, depicted by men of 
various mental characters, of a divine Christ, who 
actually trod the stage of human life. 

We are also entitled to draw one more conclusion. 
If the Christ be historical and not mythical, it follows 
that the Church must have a Messiah, notwithstanding 
any amount of diflSculties with which the Gospels may 
be supposed to be surrounded, or any eiTors respect- 
ing the bare facts of history into which their authors 
may have fallen. The portraiture exists in the Gospels. 
The errors and mistakes which the authors of the 
Gospels are alleged to have committed do not affect 
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the fact of its existence^ or the historical reality of the 
person of our Lord, 

The following points therefore may be considered to 
have been clearly established. 

1. The mythic theory, even with the advantage of 
unbounded time at its command, would fail to account 
for the existence of the portraiture of the Christ of the 
Gospels. 

2. Its failure is rendered more evident, when we 
conceive of it as having created and dramatised the 
conception within the limits of time which those who 
have propounded it have demanded for its evolution. 

3. This is rendered still more evident under the 
historical conditions of the case, which prove that all 
the main features of the portraiture were in existence 
within less than twenty-five years after the crucifixion. 

4. The only solution of the existence of the dra- 
matised portraiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists, is 
that in all its main features it is a copy of an historical 
reality. 
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CHAPTER XVTII. 

THB NATUEB AKO CHARACTER OF THE MYTHICAL Q09U I 



NoTHiKO is mora instructive than a comparisomit 
the mythical Gospela with the foar Evangelists. It is 
hardly possible to arise from their perusal without 
arriving at the conclusion that the one are the wildest 
fictions, and the other deeply marked with the indica- 
tions of historical reality. 

In relation to our argument this comparison i& of 
considerable importance. We are Here brought into 
the direct presence of mythic Christianity, We are 
thus enabled to determine for ourselves what kind of 
proJuctiona the mythic spirit, when it has displayed 
itfi genius in portraying delineations of our Lord's 
person, has actually produced. In institutino- a com- 
parison between them we leave the regions of theory 
and enter those of fact. Wo are fairly entitled to ask 
our oppouoots to give the reason why, if the mythic 
spirit, when exerted on Christian subjects, has pro- 
duced Gospels such as these in the second and sub- 
sequent centuries, it has elaborated Gospela of an 
entirely difi'erent type in the first ? 

We need hardly observe that the mythical Gospels 
are in every point and feature strikingly contrasted 
with the four Evangelists. The four relate the events 
of our Lord's ministry : two ouly give us an aeconnt 
of his hirth, and one preserves the single solitary 
anecdote of hia boyhood. The mythical Gospels are 
almost entirely confined to detailing anedotes in con- 
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nection with our Lord^s infancy and boyhood, to 
accounts of his passion and resurrection, and to a des- 
cription of his visit to the Underworld. They abound 
with miraculous incidents; but they are all, with 
scarcely an exception, of a most grotesque and mon- 
strous character. Their marvels are devoid of a moral 
aspect j and in not a . few of them the child Jesus 
is represented as a highly mischievous boy. While a 
divine power is assigned to him, it is wielded with the 
caprice of a child ; and he is entirely destitute of any 
appearance of an elevated moral environment. Instead 
of the lofty wisdom of our Evangelists, he is made to 
utter trifles or even worse. He is coDstantly exhibited 
in the attitude of self-glorification, without an atom of 
humility ; and to his schoolmasters his conduct is 
particularly offensive. The additions which some of 
them make to the account of the trial before Pilate are 
very considerable, and are evidently introduced with a 
view of imparting to the whole a more judicial aspect, 
although Pilate is made to act ridiculously enough. 
The account of the resurrection is exceedingly full, and 
forms a most entire contrast to that which we read in 
the Evangelists. But perhaps no portion of them is 
more characteristic than the account of the visit to the 
Underworld. Such a subject is one exactly suited for 
the exercise of the genius of mythology, but little fitted 
for that of the genuine historian. Accordingly, while 
our four Gospels are entirely silent on the subject, the 
Gospel of Christ's visit to the Underworld may be best 
described as mythology run riot. 

We designate thesei Gospels by the teroi mythical, 
rather than apocryphal or spurious. They present 
evidences enough of justly meriting these latter titles, 
but the term '^mythical'* mora exactly designates the 
nature of their contents. 

2 b2 
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They consist of the following pieces:* The Gospel 
of James^ commonly called the Protevangeliinn ; the 
Gt>spel of Pseudo-Matthew^ or of the In&ncy of May 
and of Jesus; the Gospel of the Natiyity of Maiy; 
the History of Joseph the Carpenter; the Gospel of 
Thomas; the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy; Letters to 
and from Jesus to Abgar ; the Prayer of Jesus Son of 
Mary ; the Letter of Lentcdus ; the Stoiy of Veronica; 
the Gospel of Nicodemus^ or Acts of Pilate; tfie 
Descent of Christ to the Underworld; Letters and 
Beports of Pilate to Tiberius ; Letters between Herod 
and Pilate ; the Trial and Condemnation of Pilate ; the 
Death of Pilate ; the Story of Joseph of AWmi^t^'ftft ; 
the Revenging of the Saviour. 

It is impossible to determine the dates of these 
productions^ and of others which have perished. They 
are all of more recent date than any of the canonicsJ 
books. The series commenced in the second eentmy 
at latest^ and continued for several subsequent ones. 
The attempts made in these Gospels to throw a divine 
halo round the person of the Virgin Mary are worthy 
of particular notice. Her birth and many circum- 
stances of her life are invested with a supernatural 
character. 

As it is highly important that a correct estimate 
should be formed of the character of these Gospels, we 
shall adduce instances of the peculiarities of several of 
them, especially in their miraculous portions. 

* The English reader is now placed in a position to form a jadgmcBt 
for himself as to the character of these Grospels by Mr. Ck>wper'8 recendy 
published translation of the entire series, which is a valnable additioD 
to English theology. Every person who wishes to satisfy himself of 
the general historical character of our four Gospels will do well to read 
this volume. The following references, which are derived fix>m it, will 
give an idea of their general character ; but if we wish to form a correct 
estimate of the gulph which separates the Mythic from the gemiiiit 
Oospels we should peruse the entire series. 
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The Gospel of James might be correctly designated 
as a history of the birth and life of Mary, continned 
till the Murder of the Innocents. One marvellous in- 
cident it will be sufficient to refer to, for the purpose 
of giving an idea of its character. Elizabeth with John 
escapes from the proscription; she groans and says 
with a loud voice. Mount of God, receive a mother 
with her child; the mountain suddenly divides and 
receives her. Zecharias is murdered by Herod in the 
temple. The priests after waiting for him enter. The 
wainscotings of the temple shri^ out, and are cleft 
&om the top to the bottom. 

The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew also contains a 
minute account of the parentage, birth, education, and 
marriage of Mary. It represents her as having been 
brought up in the temple under the care of the priests. 
Bods are laid up in the temple to determine who should 
be her husband. Joseph, who is an old man, is de- 
scribed as laying up his with reluctance. When he 
receives it back immediately a dove issues from the 
top, whiter than snow, which flies up to heaven. The 
author then gives us an account of the Annunciation 
nearly in the words of our Evangelists. Joseph is 
absent from home ; and returning after nine months 
finds Mary pregnant. He is greatly alarmed, but is 
reassured by a dream. The priests, however, take up 
the matter warmly, and administer to Joseph and Mary 
the waters of Jealousy. 

Both these Gospels give a similar account of the 
birth of Jesus ; but that in Pseudo-Matthew is on an 
enlarged scale. They state that the nativity took place 
in a cave. Mary and the child leave the cave and enter 
a stable, where an ox and an ass adore the infant. A 
minute account of the escape of the holy family into 
Egypt, and of the events which befel them on their 
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journey follows. The whole family enter a cave whers 
there are many dragons. The child descends from his 
mother's lap^ and the dragons worship him. He 
receives similar homage from a nnmber of lions and 
leopards^ who go before them for the purpose of show- 
ing them the way, bowing their heads^ and showing 
their subjection by wagging their tails ; and they adore 
him with great reverence. The infant Jesus causes a 
lofty palm-tree laden with fruit to bow down so that 
his mother may gather it, and a spring of water to 
burst forth. By his orders an angel plants one of it^ 
branches in the Paradise of his Father. We suppose 
that this is meant to reward the obedience of the tree. 
He then carries them over the distance of a thirty days' 
journey in a single day. 

On their arrival in Egypt they enter a temple, where 
there were three hundred and fifty-five idols. These 
all fall postrate before him on his entrance. 

We now come to some of the mischievous miracles 
which these Gospels do not hesitate to ascribe to Jesus. 
Let it be observed, that their contents afford decisive 
evidence that their authors had seen the authentic 
ones. 

On their return to Galilee, on Sabbath day, Jesus, 
who is now arrived at the fourth year of his age, is 
playing with some other children He makes seven 
pools of mud, and to each, a set of channels to convey 
water into them, and back again. Another child 
overthrows his work. He denounces a woe on him, 
and he dies immediately ; but on the remonstrances of 
his mother, he spurns the body of the dead child with 
his foot, and restores him to life again. 

The following is a favourite anecdote in several of 
these Gospels. The child Jesus made seven clay spar- 
rows on the Sabbath day. The Jews and Joseph 
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remonstrate at this breach of the Sabbatical rest. 
Jesus orders the sparrows to fly, and they obey him. 
How unlike the actions of him who cured the sick on 
the Sabbath, and taught that the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath I 

After performing this senseless miracle, he is repre- 
sented as destroying another boy, for the offence of 
breaking his pools of mud. Joseph thereupon takes 
Jesus home. On their way another boy, mean- 
ing to insult him, stumbles against his shoulder. He 
tells him that he. shall not return home whole, and 
thereupon he falls down and dies. The child's parents 
tell Joseph that he ought to teach Jesus to bless, and 
not to curse. Joseph again remonstrates. Jesus takes 
the dead child by the ear, and holds him up from the 
ground in the sight of all, and restores him to life. 

We leave it to those who consider it possible to con- 
ceive and dramatise the character of the Jesus of the 
Evangelists, by a set of mythical creations, to determine 
how long it would take, to develope out of this revenge- 
ful child the conception of him who when he was 
reviled, reviled not again. 

The author has next supplied us with several anec- 
dotes of the vain attempts to get Jesus to learn his 
letters ; and of the mode in which he astonishes his 
teachers by his marvellous wisdom. Eandred stories 
are found in several of these Gospels. The latter 
incidents are ridiculous enough, and throughout he is 
represented as a child who was a stranger to docility. 
The miracles of these Gospels, which are very numerous, 
are devoid of all moral import. At the age of six 
years, he is sent to fetch a pitcher of water. Another 
child thrusts himself against it and breaks it. Jesus 
brings the water home in his cloak. After this he 
enters a lion's den, and receives worship from a lion. 
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a lioness and their cubs. These are gODnine m< 
miracles. 

Two or three of these Gospels contain the fi3llowiiig 
anecdote with a little diversity of form. Joseph has 
to make » couch six cabits long ; or^ as tiie story of 
Joseph the Carpenter has it^ a throne for Herod. 
Owing to some bongling between Joseph and his hoy, 
the planks are cut of the wrong dimensions. Joseph 
and Jesus pull at them and stretch them to their right 
measure. This incident must have been widely difiused 
in mythic circles^ and is exactly of the type which 
mythologists would have invented. 

Such is a sample of the portraiture of the boyhood of 
Jesus as we find it depicted in this Gospel, It will be 
superfluous to point out that between it and our Evan- 
gelists there is not a single point in common. 

We shall pass over the Gospel of the Nativity of 
Mary^ as not relating to our present subject. It is 
of precisely the same character as those which we have 
just considered. 

The history of Joseph the Carpenter is a very strange 
document. It purports to be a discourse which our 
Lord addressed to his Apostles^ in which he gives a 
minute account of the life of his reputed father. It 
describes the incarnation, the journey to Egypt, the 
death of Herod, and terminates with a very particular 
account of that of Joseph. A large number of the 
strangest utterances are put into our Lord^s mouth in 
connection with this subject ; and the doctrines and 
sentiments of the whole discourse are separated by the 
widest conceivable interval from those in the Evan- 
gelists. It is not too much to say that the state of 
mind which could have composed the one, would have 
been utterly incapable of originating the other. 

The Gospel of Thomas is exactly of a similar cha- 
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racter to that of Pseudo-Matthew. It adds a consider- 
able number of miracles, all of the same type. Among 
these the child Jesus is made to cure his brother James 
when almost dying from the bite of a viper. Two 
other children are described as having been raised from 
the dead by him. We have also many additional 
accounts of the attempts of different teachers to teach 
him, all characterised by pre-eminent absurdity and 
even profanity. One of them in a passion strikes Jesus 
on the head. He curses him, and he dies immediately. 

But the Arabic Gospel exhibits the mythic spirit in 
the utmost wildness of absurdity. Demons issue from 
a demoniac boy in the form of crows and serpents, on 
one of Jesus's wrappers being applied to him. A dumb 
bride is cured by the act of embracing the infant Jesus, 
and a leprous girl cleansed by using the water in which 
he had been washed. But it will be useless to adduce 
any more of such stories. One anecdote, however, is 
a singular piece of invention. During the journey to 
Egypt, the holy family fall in with several robbers, 
among whom were two, whom the child prophesies wiU 
be crucified with him thirty years after, and that one 
of them will be admitted into Paradise. There is 
another still more curious. A woman had a son vexed 
by Satan, called Judas. He was in the habit of biting 
all who approached him, and, when alone, of biting 
himself. He makes an attempt to bite Jesus, but fails. 
He succeeds, however, in striking him on the right 
side. Satan is expelled ; but the boy ultimately turns 
out to be Judas Iscariot, and the side which he struck 
was the one which the Jews pierced with the spear. 

We now pass on to the Gospel of Nicodemus. The 
subject matter of this is the passion and the resurrec- 
tion. It is very long and very minute, and introduces 
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a great number of incidenta of which our Gospels are 
entirely ignorant. 

It is not too much to eay of it, that it doea not con- 
tftin one single dignified incident, and that it ntterlj 
mars the divine portraiture of the suflferingf Jesns. The 
firat portion of it is a description of the reiterated 
attempts of the Jews to obtain our Lord's condemnation. 
wid of the efforts of Pilate to save him. The incidents, 
however, are devoid of the appearance of probability, 
and some of them directly contradict onr Gospels ; 
while, at the same time, it mentions most of those wticli 
are contained in them. One incident will mark tlifl 
character of the composition. When our Lord is 
brought into Pilate's presence, the tops of the Btandardi 
how down and worship him. In inventing the forms 
of a regular judicial procedure the author has shown i 
siugular ignorance of ordinary facts. 

After this follows a long and intolerably wearisoine 
account of the resurrection, of the sifting of its evideiiis 
on the pai't of the Jews, and of the imprisonment of 
Joseph of Ariraathea, who is described as having been 
dehvered from prison by means of the house in which 
he was confined being lifted up and supported by the 
four comers. The author is, however, far more prone 
to speech-making than to the invention of niarvellona 
stories. Long and tiresome speeches are pnt into ths 
mouths of Nicodemus, Joseph, Annas, Caiaphas, and 
others. He represents the whole Sanhedrim as at 
length assenting to the truth of the resurrection. Such 
inventions are precisely those which would have oc- 
curi'cd to mythologists ; but if tho original followera 
of Jesus had baaed Christianity on them, it would never 
have been heard of in history. 

One of the most singular and characteristic of these 
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pieces is tlie narrative of the descent of Jesus into the 
Underworld. Such a subject was pre-eminently 
suitable to mythology, and it is here presented to us 
in a genuine mythic dress. It is worthy of our par- 
ticular attention. 

It professes to resfc on the testimony of Simeon and 
his two sons, who were among those who had been 
raised from the dead at our Lord's resurrection. They 
are described as having returned home and as living at 
Arimathea. They are brought to Jerusalem and are 
adjured by the God of Israel to tell the truth. The 
men who had been raised ask for paper and ink, make 
the sign of the cross, and write the account. 

They describe themselves as having been in Hades 
with those who fell asleep from the beginning. At 
midnight a light as it were of the sun shines in these 
dark places. Immediately on its appearance, Abra- 
ham, the Patriarchs, and the Prophets, congratulate 
one another. Next follows a speech of John the 
Baptist ; and Seth, at Adam's suggestion, addresses 
the assembly. 

A dialogue then ensues between Satan and Hades. 
The former tells the latter that Jesus has been crucified, 
and that he must be ready to bind him. Hades ex- 
presses considerable doubt as to his power to do so ; 
and tells Satan, that a few days before he had swallowed 
up a certain man, Lazarus by name, and that one, whom 
he strongly suspected to have been Jesus, drew him 
by force out of his bowels. He therefore conjures 
Satan not to bring Jesus thither; lest, instead of re- 
taining him, they should lose aU the dead they already 
hold. 

During this dialogue a voice of thunder is heard, 
proclaiming, '' Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; and be 
ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and the Bang of glory 
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■bkU oomo m." Satan, od tho advice of Hades, goa 
forth to resist him, and Uie latter enjoins the dsnusii 
to bar all the gates cloady. 

On hearing this prodaniatioB, all the departed areii 
commotion. Several saints begrin to reproach B<da 
Tuhemently. A Becond proclamation i» issued, udtk 
iron gates are crushed. All the aaints are loosed fron 
their bonds, and the King of gloiy enteis aa a nui^ 
and all the dark places are lighted np. 

The King of glory therenpoa seizes Satan, ui 
hands him to his angels to be bound. Se then deHret 
him over to Hades to be kept as a prisoner till the tame 
of his second coming. Hades bitterly reproaches him. 

ThD Saviour then springs out of Hades, followed bj 
Adam, the patriarchs, marljra and prophets, and 
conducts them to Paradise, where they meet Enoch, 
Elijah, and the penitent thief, the latter of whom give 
an account of his arrival there. 

The above will bo sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of the general aspect of these writings and of the 
tendencies of mythical thought when it is exerted OE 
such subjects aa those embraced in the Gospels. From 
the perusal of these Gospels, we draw the followiEg 
conclusions. 

] St. That if these Gospels are the prodoctions of &b 
mythic spirit during the second and subsequent cen- 
turies, that spirit could not have produced the genuine 
Gospels in the first. 

2nd. Mythic miracles are invariably grotesque ones. 

3rd. Their moral aspect will be a refiection of tho 
character of their originators, and consequently a low 
one, 

4th. The favourite subjects in connection with Chris- 
tianity on which mythologists have exeri;ed their powers 
are precisely those on which the Gospels are silent. 
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5th. Mythic literature is incapable of producing an 
elevated religion or morality. 

6th. These myths do not present us with a remnant 
of that spirituality which is of the essence of our 
Gk)spels. 

7th. That those portions of them which are not 
miraculous, abound in absurd stories, and historical 
contradictions. 

We have great reason to be thankful for the preser- 
vation of these stories. They enable us to test the 
tendencies of Christian mythology, and to ascertain, 
not as a theory, but as a fact, that' if it had gone on for 
ever elaborating mythical creations, it would never 
have produced the Jesus of the Evangelists. On the 
contrary, when the mythologists had that portraiture 
before their eyes, all they succeeded in accomplishing 
was to degrade it. 

The case stands thus. Our Gospels present us with 
the picture of a glorious Christ ; the mythic Gospels, 
that of a contemptible one. Our Gospels have invested 
him with the highest conceivable form of human great- 
ness ; the mythic ones have not ascribed to him one 
action which is elevated. In our] Gospels he exhibits 
a superhuman wisdom ; in the mythic ones a nearly 
equal superhuman absurdity. In our Gospels he is 
arrayed in all the beauty of holiness ; in the mythic 
ones, this aspect is entirely wanting. In our Gospels 
not one stain of selfishness defiles his character ; in the 
mythic ones, the boy Jesus is both pettish and 
malicious. Our Gospels exhibit to us a sublime 
morality ; not a ray of it shines in those of the mytho- 
logists. The miracles of the one and of the other are 
contrasted in every point. A similar opposition of 
character runs through the whole current of their 
thought, feeling, morality, and religion. 
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W» admit that many mythical stories werelikelys W 
get iuto circulation in the first centuir onsnbjecafiB 
such pre-cmiuent interest as those which are contaisi* ■ 
io tho GoBpeU. It waa hardly possible ihatitCffliiB 
be otherwise. The intensity of feeling which the fa B 
publication of ihu Gospel excited ju the niiDd,md(H 
havo been extreme. Tha spirit of delnaiouiaasulliB 
an attendant on such a state. Many of the points pf 
which the Gospels furnish little or no information w I 
of the deepest interest. They tell us next lo uolli? I 
respecting the first thirty years of our Lord's life; i» I 
his descent to Hades they ai-e silent. These ui I 
kiudred subjecta must have supplied a wide field fa I 
mythologj". Nothing is more wonderful than the ailcw I 
of our Gospels on these and many other similar poinis. m 
The subjects on which the genuine Gospels are fiilm' \ 
are of the deepest interest to the human mind. Tbfj I 
occupy a prominent place in all ordinary biographies. I 
It is impossible to account for these silences ou tie I 
supposition that they are mythical.* | 

The preservation of the mythic Gospels suppliea as I 
with direct evidence as to the kind of stories whici I 
inythologists would have invented. The supporters of I 
the mythic theory are bound to tell ns what pccaliat I 
influence was in active exercise during the first centurj, I 
which has impressed on the Evangelists the opposite I 
charactei'. The believer in the supernatural origin of 
the Gospels has a theory which is able to account for 
the existence of the phenomenon, viz., the presence of 
the Spirit of inspiration in the Church. Let the 
believers in the uuhistorical character of the Gospels 
propound some rational account of the matter. They 
must appeal to a cause more definite than tho more 
power of spontaneous impulse. 

* "Nuture nnd Extent of Divine Inspiration," p, 285. 
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If our Gospels were of a mythic origin, it would hava 
been impossible to have impressed on them their pre- 
sent character. Myths are generated by the spirit of 
credulity, fanaticism, or enthusiasm, and at periods 
when the imagination is the predominant faculty in 
man. The mythical productions of such minds would 
bear the indelible impress of the source from which 
they came. But our Gospels are marked by the spirit 
of sobriety, impartiality, holiness, and spirituality. 
They are utterly unlike the works of enthusiasts or 
fanatics. 

If the spirit of mythology was the predominant in- 
fluence in the first century, what has become of its 
productions ? They must have been very numerous. 
Those which were composed on the type of the narra- 
tives of the mythic Gospels must have greatly exceeded 
in number those of a contrary aspect. But they have 
perished. Still, if the whole Church was animated by 
the mythical spirit, how was it possible that its genuine 
creations should have become extinct, and those of an 
opposite character have been preserved ? The latter 
must have run entirely counter to the current tone of 
thought. Is it possible to believe that the stories of 
our Gospels would have been relished by those whose 
moral and spiritual atmosphere was that of the mythical 
ones ? 

But it may be replied, that the persons who first re- 
duced the narratives to a written form, had a large 
number of fables of both classes before them ; and that 
guided by their own good sense they collected together 
all those of a holy, moral, and elevated character, and 
passed over those of a contrary description. To this 
the answer is obvious : first, that our Gospels do not 
contain the smallest trace of such a process ; and 
secondly, that it would have been impossible to get a 
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sociefy wBicli was impregnated with the love of faUs 

of the character we have been coneideriiig, to adoft 

Buch Btories as those oontnined in the Evangelists ^ 
the gonuiuo exponents of its faith j and thirdly, tisl 
porsons who could have produced such mythic eitnrai- 
gances must have been utterly incapable of inventinga 
single narrative anch as ore contained in the genuini' 
Gospels. 

But if mythic stories were generated in the firet 
century, what caused their extinction ? We answw, 
the oral teaching of ApostoUc men, ag-ainst which tiie; 
could not hold theJr ground. 

We readily acknowledge that many apnrioua Gospels 
existed at an early period. But these were not mjlbic 
Gospels, but accouuta of the life of our Lord set forti 
with a view to the maintenance of definite doctrines. 
They were all founded on the same story as that con- 
tained in the Evangelists. The Gospel according to 
tlio Nazarenes was a varied form of Matthew. Om 
opponents wish us to believe, that our present Matthew 
grew out of it. There is strong testimony that Marcion 
rejected the other Gospels on account of their doctrinai 
tendencies, and set forth one of his own, of which that 
of Luke constituted the basis. 

It is evident, therefore, that such Gospels must have 
assumed as their foundation the groundwork of oar 
present ones, the statements of which were sbghtly 
modified to suit the views of those who composed 
them. This is what is done by many modem rehgioiia 
parties. They do not set forth new Gospels in confor- 
mity with their opinions, but thoy do what is practically 
the same thing ; i.e., they ignore a large portion of the 
contents of our present ones. Gospels of this kind were 
not the work of aimple-mindcd mythologiats, but of 
men who acted with a deliberate purpose. 
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The Gnostic Gospels are a remarkable illustration of 
tlie nature of these tendencies. These Sectaries did 
not venture to set forth a fresh body of myths, diflFering 
from the facts on which the established belief of the 
Christian Society was founded. When we consider 
how opposed those facts were to their own views, this 
would obviously have been the most natural mode of 
proceeding. But the facts of the Gt)spel history were 
too deeply impressed on the mind of the Church to 
admit of the possibility of doing so with the slightest 
chance of success. Instead, therefore, of adopting the 
more obvious course, they asserted that different events 
in our Evangelical narrative took place only in appear- 
ance and not in reality. The case which has the 
nearest approach to the apparent creation of a new 
myth, is an incident in one of these Gospels which re- 
presents Judas as changed into the likeness of Jesus, 
and that he was crucified in his stead, while the real 
Jesus was taken up to heaven. But even the invention 
of incidents of this kind pre-supposes the existence of 
a well-established belief in our present Evangelical 
narrative, which the efforts of such mythologists were 
unable to subvert. 

The existence of such Gospels, therefore, not only 
contradicts the idea of the mythic origin of our present 
ones, but affords a strong confirmation of their genuine 
historical character. Their authors admitted them as 
the groundwork on which they built. If the general 
state of feeling in the Church had been the mythical one 
which our opponents suppose, it would have been far 
easier to have set forth an entirely new life of Jesus, 
such as has been done in these modem times, than to 
have descended to the expedients to which the Gnostic 
Sects were compelled to have recourse, in order that 
they might effect a union between the acknowledged 

2 c 
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facts of the Gospels and their own philosophy. Many 
of the devices adopted by these sects for the purpose 
of effecting this, are certainly very coarse ones. 

We know that large numbers of anecdotes respecting 
the actions and sayings of our Lord were in circula- 
tion in the primitive Church. This is implied by the 
preface to St. Luke, and directly asserted in the con- 
clusion of St. John's Gospel. It would have been 
easy to have composed a Gospel such as that of the 
Ebionites, by making a selection from the numerous 
incidents of our Lord's ministry, which presented the 
more human aspects of his person, and by omitting 
those which depicted him in his divine character. But a 
Gospel of this kind by no means comes up to the 
exigencies of the mythic theory. Its supporters utterly 
deny that the historical Jesus had any thing divine 
about him. But a Christian after the Ebionite iype 
would have conceived of Jesus at least as the greatest 
of the prophets. He would have invested him with a 
high form of divine inspiration, and the power of work- 
ing miracles, and would have ascribed to him the whole 
morality of the Gospels. In one word, an Ebionite 
Jesus, though stript of the diviner aspect of his cha- 
racter, would have been far from a merely humaja one. 
It follows, therefore, that the Gospel according to the 
Ebionites, whatever it may have been, and we are com- 
pletely ignorant of its contents, must have differed 
altogether in its conception from that of the Jesus 
which the conditions of the mythic theory pre- suppose 
as the only possible one. According to their views it 
must have been a Gospel equally mythic with our 
present ones. 

The mythic theory, therefore, gains nothing from 
the supposed existence of the Ebionite Gospel, which 
was no doubt a collection of anecdotes presenting the 
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more human and Jewish aspect of our Lord^s person. 
If it be urged that the Evangelical portraiture may be 
a development of this, we adduce the whple of the 
previous reasonings as an answer to the assertion. 
That portraiture contains all the elements out of which 
such a Gospel might have been composed ; but the 
portraiture could not grow out of them. Besides, as 
we have said, such a Christ is not the Christ which the 
mythic theory demands. It must have required a long 
succession of developments, to have created him out of 
a Jesus who would have been the historic Jesus of our 
opponents. If conjecture is a legitimate instrument to 
be employed in the discussion of historical questions, 
we readily concede that by its aid we can construct 
any history we please. But we are dealing with facts. 
We have before us portraitures of two different Christs, 
that of the Evangelists and that of the mythologists. 
They differ from each other in every thing but in 
name. If the one is mythological the other cannot be 
so. That of the Evangelists unquestionably existed in 
all its main features within twenty years after the 
ascension. We have the strongest evidence that it is 
the rock on which the original Christian Church was 
built. If it is not historical, let it be shown from 
whence it came, and by what nieans it has been ela- 
borated. Until this can be done, the only possible 
solution of it is, that it has come down from heaven. 
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CHAPTER SIX- 



n&TtntK8 ni THE OOSPBL3, WHICH A&S INCONSlSTm D 
TBB 8PPPOS1TIOS OP TH£Itt DHHISrOBICAL CQAKlCTIt I 



We haTB Iiitiierto reasoned on the assnmptit 
the supporters of the mythic theory, and shown U I 
they are aabrersive of the laws of our mental confltito- ' 
tjon, and inconsistent with the historical conditions of I 
tha case. We shall now prore that the Gospela &M I 
the conditions on which they are based, and of tbati^ I 
of history to which they belong. 

It is most important to observe that neither of than I 
professes to he a life of Christ. Of the various a 
of historical composition, they rather belong to the I 
class of memoirs, but even this is not an accurate de- 
scription of them. Their direct purpose is to set forth I 
our Lord's pubhc ministry, to establish his claim to be 
the Messiah, and to exhibit the nature of his llesaiauic 
kingdom. They are memoirs only as far as is consist- 
ent with this intention. 

With the author of a biography one of the most im- 
portant points is to set forth a true account of the 
events of a life in the order of time in which thej 
occurred, and to present na with a full detail of them. 
This occupies a very subordinate place in the purposes 
of the authors of the Gospels. With them, everything 
else has been subordinated to the purpose of exhibiting 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

In compositions of this kind we have no right to 
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expect a close attention to the order of the time or place 
of events. 

But as histories they possess another remarkable and 
distinctive feature, without attending to which it is 
impossible to form a true estimate of their character. 
Three of them bear the most indubitable indications 
of having been at least partially composed out of a 
body of materials which had been for several years 
transmitted in an oral form before they were committed 
to writing.* 

Of this the carefiil examination of the parallel narra- 
tives aflfords the most unquestionable proof. Their 
peculiar verbal agreements and disagreements, their 
omissions and insertions, are consistent with no other 
possible assumption. A careful attention to this is of 
the utmost importance in estimating the historical 
character of the Gospels. 

It follows, therefore, that the different parallel dis- 
courses, parables and narratives, must have had an 
original form, from which all the variations found in 
our Gospels are as many deviations, which have been 
introduced into them in the course of transmission. 

But these variations have another important bearing 
on our argument. They are so varied and complicated 
that it is evident that a considerable number of 

* The character of the entire parallel narrative of the Eviangelists, 
and of eyerj portion of it, together with the evidence which it affords to 
the historical character of the Gospels has been discussed by the author 
in six articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature, Volumes 7, S, 9, and 
10 of the fourth series (1865-7). He is compelled to refer to these as 
affording the real groundwork of the present argument. Their length 
is so great that it is impossible to give even an abridged view of the 
reasoning, as if printed separately, they would make a volume little less 
in size than the present. They contain a minute comparison of the 
entire parallel narrative and discourses, and point out the evidence 
which they afford as to the historical basis on which they rest. 
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years most have elapsed before they could bare been 
effected. 

If, therefore, the Gospels consist of myths, it fol- 
lows that they must have been in existence several 
years before the Gospels were published in their present 
foruij long enoQgh in fact to have occasioned the devi- 
ations. This furnishes ua with imqaestionable evidence 
that the full conception of thp portr«itnre of the Evan- 
gelical Jesufl must have riHjeived its complete form 
several years prior to the date assigned by the sup- 
porters of the mythic theory for the composition of the 
Gospels. It therefore narrows the time at their com- 
mand for its elaboration. 

The Synoptics contain three different versions of 
what was once a common oral narrative. Besides the 
common matter, each Synoptic presents ub -with addi- 
tions peculiar to himself. They are not the work of 
three writers, each of whom composed a separate 
history from his own recollections. Tboy present us 
with iiii account of our Lord'.'; ministry in Galilee, and 
of his last journey to Jerusalem, largely set forth in 
the same words ; but with variations of detail which 
imply that the writers had access to different sources 
of information of various degrees of exactness. 

In one Evangelist a statement is very general and 
vague. In another it is wrought up with great minute- 
ness of detail and liveliness of colouring, having all the 
appearance of being the testimony of an eye-witness. 
If this is not the case, it is a very skilful imitation of 
it. Another omits the graphic touches, and his narra- 
tive is just such as it would have been, if it had been 
derived from a general source of information. 

Such peculiar traits are precisely those which dis- 
tinguish historical from mythical compositions. 

One of the Synoptics bears the name of an Apostle. 
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The larger proportion of its narratives bear few traces 
of those touches by which the presence of an eye-wit- 
ness is usually denoted. They are even less in number 
than those in Luke, who merely claims the character of 
a diligent compiler. But with respect to the discourses 
the case is exactly the reverse. Judging from internal 
testimony we should form the opinion that although 
its contents may be a representation of the general 
preaching of Matthew, yet the greater portion of its 
narratives bear few indications of having been composed 
by one who was a witness of the scenes which he nar- 
rates. Of the three Synoptics, the Gospel of St. Mark 
bears the strongest indications of having been composed 
with the aid of autoptic testimony, that of St. Luke the 
next, and that of St. Matthew the least. 

The Gospel of St. John stands on an entirely diflfer- 
ent basis. The nature of its contents leaves us no 
option but the assumption that it is the composition 
either of an eye-witness or of a deliberate impostor. It 
is in every point clear, definite, and distinct, just as an 
author ought to be who is narrating the events which 
he has witnessed. There is nothing general or indeter- 
minate in any of his narratives. It abounds with a 
number of minute touches. If it is a forgery, it is a 
work of the greatest art. 

Luke avows that he was a compiler of the accounts 
of others. Of such compilation every portion of his 
Gospel bears testimony. It is evident that it has been 
put together on a plan. Its contents show that its 
author had various sources of information. The marks 
of autoptic testimony in it are scattered with a very 
unequal hand over its diflFerent parts. Sometimes he 
is very full and graphic ; at others the reverse. 

St. Mark tells us nothing of himself or of his sources 
of information. Still the Gospel presents traces of a 
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most definite indiyidoality. WHIe he narrates the 
smallest number of events, bis desciiptiona possess a 
peculiar viyidness of character, such as distinguisbes 
those of eye-witnessoB. A Btrong toBtimony exists that 
Mark was closely cannected with the Apostle Peter. 

If the Gospels are historical^ they ought to fblfil the 
historical conditionB on which they are based ; if they 
are a congeries of myths, it is certain; that they must 
frequently offend against those on which they profess 
to be founded. In estimating their historioal character, 
it is a very important consideration whether these con- 
ditions are realized or violated. 

One thing must strike every reader. Although the 
four Oospels are evidently independent compositian% 
their various statements dovetail into one another, and 
frequently throw great light on their mutual obscu- 
rities. A narrative or discourse in one frequently 
enables us to understand rightly, what we were in 
danger of misunderstanding in another. Sometimes 
this is effected even by a few words. This is a peculiar 
quality of parallel reports of historical events^ We 
never find it in mythic stories. No threefold version 
of them ever became the means of throwing light on 
their mutual obscurities. 

Sometimes in the imperfect narrative of one Evan* 
gelist, we meet with a word or an expression which is 
a strong collateral testimony to the more full and 
graphic account contained in another. This forms a 
strong evidence that both rest on an historical and not 
a mythical foundation. 

If Mark had a close connection with Peter, all histo- 
rical conditions require that we should find the in- 
fluence of Peter's mind distinctly visible in the compo- 
sition of this Gospel. We know that St. Luke was 
closely connected with Paul. His Gospel shows distinct 
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mdications of the presence of that Apostle. If none 
such were to be found, it would imperil its credibility 
as a history. But not only is the whole tone of Luke 
Pauline, but his account of the institution of the Sacra- 
ment is unquestionably derived from that Apostle. 

St. Mark presents us with even stronger indications 
of the presence of St. Peter. Wherever this Gospel 
contains those peculiar traits which indicate the pre- 
sence of an eye-witness, we can always discover from 
the testimony of the other Evangelists, that Peter was 
a witness of the scene which Mark so vividly de- 
scribes. 

Not only is this the case, but the delineations are 
exactly such as we should expect from a man of Peter's 
temperament. By the aid of the Gospels and his first 
Epistle, it is easy to form a distinct conception of it. 
Next to our Lord and St. Paul, there is no one men- 
tioned in the New Testament whom we can picture so 
clearly as this Apostle. We should expect his descrip- 
tions to be intensely graphic, and his eye ever on the 
watch to catch the various expressions of his Master's 
person. Mark^s descriptions exactly correspond with 
this. 

There are seven narratives in Mark which present us 
with all the traits by which the testimony of an eye- 
witness is distinguished : the expulsion of the legion, 
the cure of the demoniac boy, that of the paralytic, the 
stilling of the two storms, the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the whole of the events in connection 
with the cure of the issue of blood and the raising of 
Jairus^ daughter. These are all described with the 
finest touches of graphic word-painting. On every one 
of these occasions the history makes it evident that 
Simon Peter was present. We apprehend that in 
every other place where Mark has a graphic deHneatiou, 
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(tho uaniber of which ia considerable), the presence of 
Peter can be positively proved or inferred on tie 
higbeat grounds of probability. This fact gives to 
the narratives in Mark the highest historical valne, and 
ia inconsistent with the snpposition of their mjlliic 
origin. 

The narratives of the passion and the resorrectirai 
which aro reported by all four Evangelists, supply ns 
with certain data by which we can test their hiatorioJ 
credibility. If the variations are historical, they ought 
to fulfil those conditions ; if mythical, to violate them, 

We aro compelled to select these, as the minute ei- 
amination of a considerable number would make too 
large a demand on our space. 

It is important to observe with respect to the greater 
portion of this narrative, that even if Matthew's Grospel 
be the work of that Apostle, the account of all three 
Synoptics must rest on the reports of others. Two 
only of the Apostles were witnesses of the events which 
occurred after our Lord'a arrest, and one of the cmci- 

What then ia the nature of the attestation on whicli 
this narrative is founded ? 

or the events of tho Paschal supper and of the arrest 
of our Lord all tho Apoetlea were witnesaea. Two only 
were present at the trial ; and one at tho crucifixioii, 
The last event was also witnessed by several women 
who accompanied oui- Lord. Whatever is contained 
in the Gospels which cannot have been derived from 
these sociT.es must have been compiled from general 
report. 

The question, therefore, is of the highest import- 
ance, in reference to their historical character, whethei 
their phenomena aro in accordance with the conditions 
of tho ciise. 
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If the Gospels are histories, these conditions ought 
to be realized in their structure. They are so. 

St. John was present through nearly the whole scene. 
His narrative, as far as it goes, ought to be clear, dis- 
tinct, and definite. Such is the case. 

All the Apostles were present up to the time of our 
Lord's arrest. All three Synoptic narratives are here 
very full, and each has touches peculiar to himself, 
which have the appearance of having been derived 
from ocular testimony. 

Two of the Apostles only were present in the Palace. 
Matthew and Mark present us with one distinct scene, 
and John with another. In this portion of the narrative 
Luke is vague ; but he narrates incidents which, when 
closely examined, substantiate the other accounts. 

Of the remainder of the passion only one Apostle 
was a witness. That Apostle has given us a most dis- 
tinct account of five different scenes in it. 

Whatever was not known from him, must have been 
learned by the other Evangelists either from the women, 
as far as their testimony was available, or from the 
testimony of persons who were present and were after- 
wards converted, or from general report. The Synop- 
tical account bears every indication of compilation, and 
is most difficult to weave into the form of a harmonious 
narrative. We must examine these in detail. 

We first observe the account of the mode in which 
the Paschal Supper was prepared. Our Evangelists 
contain two accounts, with characteristic varieties. 
Matthew has one, and Mark and Luke the other. 

The preparation was intended to be kept secret by 
our Lord, for the purpose of preventing Judas from 
knowing the time and place of the celebration. There 
was therefore an outer and an inner circle among the 
Apostles. The fact that it was to be got ready was 
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known generally among them. The secret was con- 
fided to Peter and Jolm only. 

Matthew gives us the acconnt^ as it could have been 
known among the outer circle ; Mark and Luke as ifc 
must have been known to Peter and John, who were 
the messengers, and who actually prepared it. The 
account in Matthew is indefinite throughout ; that in 
Mark and Luke is full and minute. 

If these two accounts had been found united in 
either of the Evangelists, it might have been said that 
they were forgeries to suit the historical conditions of 
the case. But as it now stands, the form of the story 
afibrds the strongest evidence that it rests on an his- 
torical basis. 

John has given us no account of the supper itself. 
He depicts two events which occurred at it with the 
utmost minuteness of description ; the washing of the 
disciples^ feet, and the announcement of the betrayal. 

The former is entirely passed over by the Synoptics. 
But while Luke's narrative is here very indistinct, he 
reports an incident which is a striking confirmation of 
the truth of John's account. He informs us, that 
sometime during the feast, a most unseemly contest 
broke out among the Apostles, as to who should be the 
greatest in their Master's kingdom. Luke's account, 
therefore, which is evidently derived from a very indis- 
tinct, and even imperfect source of information, exactly 
dovetails into that of John. Such coincidences are 
founded not on fictions, but on facts. 

Matthew's and Mark's account of the announcement 
of the betrayal is a picture to the life ; so is that of 
John. All three bear the strongest indications of 
autoptic testimony. Their variations are exactly such 
as we might expect from the accounts of witnesses who 
occupied different positions at the table. One Evan- 
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gelist has preserved one report, and one another. That 
of Lnke, however, is brief and indistinct, and bears 
the marks of compilation^ 

Matthew and Mark place our Lord^s warning to 
Peter of his impending denial, as given on the road to 
Gethsemane ; Luke and John assert that it was uttered 
before they left the guest-chamber. Here we have a 
discrepancy ; but one of the exact character which we 
should expect to meet with in an account of the events 
of that exciting night. The two former, however, 
aflFord us the means of correcting their own error. 
They tell us that Peter replied to our Lord, " Though 
I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee,^' and 
that all the other Apostles joined him in the assevera- 
tion. 

Now it is hardly possible, that the Apostles, eleven 
in number, could have heard the warning, and Peter's 
reply, if they were walking through the streets of 
Jerusalem during the season of the Passover. The 
circumstances of the case prevented the use of loud 
tones of voice. Still less could they all have joined in 
the asseveration. But all was quite possible to have 
occurred before leaving the guest-chamber, and the 
two opposing narratives mutually confirm one another. 
The state of things presented by the Evangelists is 
therefore exactly in conformity with the historical con- 
ditions of the case. Under such circumstances, the 
facts deeply impress themselves on the memory ; time 
and place are little attended to. Such variations of 
testimony, when a harmony underlies them, prove 
historical reality more than the minutest verbal agree- 
ment. 

We have two very distinct accounts of the Agony in 
the Garden ; one by Matthew and Mark, and the other 
by Luke. Their whole structure makes it evident that 
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the one io Luke must have beea derived from an in^ 
pendent source of lEfonnation different from those il 
Matthew and Mark, which are substantially tli6 suhk 
Now of thia event the whole of the Apostles werewt 
witnesses, but three only. Of these three James dieJ 
early. We have no account of it from the pen of John! 
The small number of the witnesses, therefore, is in 
conforaiity with the distinctness of the two awounli. 
The form of them differs widely from that of the pK- 
ceding and following scenes, which the whole of ^ 
Apostles witnessed, 

The noxt event is the actual arrest. This is told io 
esoet conformity with the historical conditions of lis 
caso. Wo learn from John only that our Lord advaiiK^ 
to moot his foes a little beyond tho place where he sd 
tlie Apostles were previously placed. This would leeJ 
to the scattering of the witneasea of the scene. Saw 
niiist have been further in advance than others. Tb 
Synoptica do not notice this, but their uiin-iitives prt^ 
suppose it- 
All the accounts are fullj and each Evang-elist notict.'s 
some fact not mentioned by the others. Thia is ciactlir 
as it should be, if the accounts are derived from different 
witncssoa, occupying different positions. One wouli 
notice, if sufliuicntly near, the scono described by Jolm. 
Ciin it be doubted that that Evangelist would be amoM 
those in closest proximity to our Lord's person 1 
Another would see Judas advancing before the band 
another would observe him go up to our Lord ani 
kiss hiui. John tella us ihat there were soldiers pre 
sent. Tlio Synoptics make no such statement; bu 
Mark has one which plainly implies the fact whia 
John assei-ts. In speaking of tho kiss, he uses 
military teraij calhng it aiarrDixav, thereby evidentl 
implying that soldiers were present. Tho Synoptic 
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again confirm John^s statement, that our Lord advanced 
to meet liis foes ; for while they leave the fact entirely 
unnoticed, they represent him as addressing the 
Apostles on sight of the band, ^^ Arise, let us be going/' 
Phenomena of this kind do more to prove fact than the 
most perfect agreement. 

But the mode in which the minuter details dovetail 
into each other is only consistent with the supposition 
that they rest on an historical basis. Matthew and 
Mark represent Judas as at once going up to our Lord 
and kissing him. If John's account be historical, it is 
impossible that he could have done so. But Luke 
suppHes us with the intermediate link ; ^' he approached 
Jesus,'' says he, for '^ the purpose of kissing him."* 
Matthew and Mark again represent the arrest as taking 
place immediately after the kiss of Judas. This is 
inconsistent with the narrative of John. Here again 
Luke supplies us with the connecting Knks. His 
statements about the cure of Malchus imply that our 
Lord's hands had not yet been bound. Matthew and 
Mark are express that he had been already seized. 
John makes the binding the concluding act of the 
drama. He was first held by the hand and finally 
bound. 

Such variations would be certain to occur where the 
witnesses were many, and all in a state of the deepest 
excitement. They present far stronger indications of 
reaUty than if the whole had been woven into a well 
tesselated story. 

One little circumstance, which is noticed by all the 

Evangelists, is a strong evidence that the historical 

* 

• "Eti Sk avTov XoKovvTOQ ISov oxXoc icai o XtyofiivoQ lovSag ilq 
T&v StaStKa, irpofipx^^o air&v xai ijyyt(n rf 'Iijffou ^cX^<rai ahrov, 
(xxii. 47.) The idea implied is that some short intenral of time elapsed 
before the completion of the act. 
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reality of the story has not been filtrated away by a 
nomber of mythical embellishments. The person whose 
ear Peter cut off is designated in each Evangelist by 
the expression tov SoiXov tov ap^upiwc^ the Servant^ 
not a Servant, of the High Priest. The term can only 
mean that the person so designated must have held a 
distinct official position, whatever it may have been, 
the well-known attendant, called '' the Servant of the 
High Priest.^' The preservation of such a trait by all 
four Evangelists, proves the presence of a distinctly 
historical incident. Fiction could not have invented it. 

We are now arrived at that portion of the narrative, 
the events of which two only of the Apostles could 
have witnessed. With the exception of these our Lord 
was surrounded by none but enemies. Are the phe- 
nomena in agreement with the nature of the testimony 
on which the narrative must rest ? 

We have two accounts of the proceedings in the 
palace, each marked by most definite features, one by 
Mattbew and Mark, describing a trial before Caiaphas 
and the Sanhedrim ; the other by John, narrating a 
private examination before Annas. Luke's account of 
the proceedings of this night are singularly indistinct. 
It is evidently not founded on direct ocular testimony. 
At the conclusion of it he gives an account of a second 
appearance of our Lord before the council which is only 
alluded to by the other Evangelists. 

The account in Matthew und Mark is entirely distinct 
from that Of John. They differ in every particular j 
but both present us with the clear indications of having 
been founded on autoptic testimony. 

John's narrative entirely agrees with the supposition 
that he was an .eye-witness. As the examination 
before Annas was a private one, the circumstances of 
the Apostle will account for his having the opportunity 
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of Witnessing it. Although he has given no account of 
the public examination beforis Caiaphas, he shows that 
he was aware of its existence ; and that he did not omit 
it from ignorance. 

But the account of the trial before Caiaphas has 
equally clear indications of having been founded on 
autoptic testimony. There was another witness present^ 
viz., Peter ; and we know that he was so placed that 
he could see the proceedings. Tradition has closely 
connected him with the author of Mark's Gospel. 

The accounts of the Paschal supper, of the arrest, 
and the crucifixion, diflfer widely from those of the 
scene before us. The former bear all the indications 
of having been derived from a multiplicity of testimony. 
Of the latter we have only two distinct accounts. Only 
two Apostles witnessed it. 

But the state of St. Luke's narrative demands par- 
ticular attention. It is evidently a very general one ; 
and if we had nothing to correct its statements by, it 
would mislead us as to the facts. But imperfect as it 
is, it contains the reports of a few incidents which con- 
firm the statements of the others. 

While Luke describes our Lord as having been taken 
to the High Priest's palace, he says not one word §.s to 
an examination before Annas or Caiaphas having taken 
place that night. If we had his single account, we 
should draw the conclusion that our Lord was kept a 
prisoner until the following morning, when he was led 
before the Council and condemned. The only evens 
which he notices as having occurred in the meantime 
are Peter's threefold denial, and our Lord's mocking by 
the attendants. 

But the narrative not only affords ample room for 
the events mentioned by the others ; but it is only 
rendej'ed possible on the supposition that they actually 

2 D 
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occurred. It distinctly asserts that onr Lord witnessed 
the last denial of Peter^ and nothing is more impro- 
bable than that he would have been held in custody in 
a room where Peter could have access to him. The 
mocking also^ which St. Luke describes^ implies his 
previous condemnation. 

From the Synoptical account it seems inevitable 
that Peter did not witness what took place before 
Annas. He is described from an early time of his 
entry as taking his place at the fire^ and as having his 
attention occupied with the servants. If the narrative 
in Matthew and Mark was derived from Peter, this 
circumstance shows us the reason of its omission. 

We must now notice the account of Peter's denials — 
as we read them in the Synoptics they are very indis- 
tinct. Taking the four accounts together, they imply 
that not less than six attacks were made on Peter. 
John's is the first, and Mark's the next^ in point of 
clearness. 
The historical conditions must be noticed. 
Although St. John introduces Peter, his narrative 
implies that he did not keep company with him in the 
Hall. This is more distinctly implied by the accounts 
of the Synoptics. But his account of the first and 
third denials implies that he was within sight of Peter, 
though perhaps not within hearing. The first and third 
attacks as described by John are definite as to the per- 
sons by whom they were made. The second is very 
general, and implies that it was made by many per- 
sons. If the Synoptic account is accurate, we find, on 
a comparison of the Evangelists, that no less than three 
persons must have been concerned in making it. 

According to Matthew and Mark, more than one 
person must have been concerned in the third attack. 
This may have been so ; for it would be natural, tibat 
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John's attention should be directed to so important a 
personage as Malchus' kinsman^ and the danger which 
Peter incurred in consequence, as he knew who the 
different persons in attendance were, of which Peter 
was probably ignorant. The account of St. John 
agrees, therefore, with his own historical position. 

But the Synoptics vary vejy considerably from St. 
John's account. What, then, is their historical basis ? 
It is evident that they must rest either on the account 
of Peter, or of some of the bystanders who were after- 
wards converted. If it rests on the latter, it will account 
for the confusion in the accounts. But Peter himself must 
have given some account of the transaction. How far 
have we a right to expect that it would be a definite one ? 

Respecting the first attack, all four Evangelists are 
agreed that it was made by the Portress. The third 
was made either at or after the termination of the 
scene before Caiaphas. Luke dates the second about 
an hour before the third. If this is correct it must 
have taken place during the trial. But John interposes 
the examination before Annas between the first and 
the second, and it is probably confused with the third 
by Luke. 

It is evident that when the two last attacks were 
made on him, the mind of Peter was aroused to the 
highest state of excitement^ and sense of personal 
danger. In such circumstances, if many persons joined 
in the attack, nothing would have been more likely, 
than that he would confuse one with another. Peter 
was unquestionably in this state of mind ; and the 
varied form of the accounts in the Synoptics may fairly 
be traced to this source. So far they are in accordance 
with the historical conditions which the Gospels pre- 
suppose. Matthew and Mark agree in their account 
of the third denial in assigning to Peter the use of im- 

2d2 
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precatory language. Jolin does not ; but the circnm- 
atances were likely to have called it forth. The know- 
ledge of it must have come from Peter himself. 

For the remainder of the Passion we are reduced to 
the testimony of a single eye-witness among the 
Apostles. If St. John's Gospel is not a forgery, we 
have his account of it. It consists of five distinct 
scenes, but it is evidently not intended as a complete 
history of it. 

We iji^not trace the presence of the women in the 
scenes which took place before Pilate, though this is 
strongly asserted in the mythical Gospels.* When- 
ever the Synoptics differ from St. John, their accounts 
must be based on general sources of information. 
What, then, is the general character of their narra- 
tives ? 

They have all the appearances of compilation. It is 
highly diflBcult, if not impossible, to arrange their 
events in historical sequence. They are exactly such 
as would result, if the reports of different witnesses 
were collected together ; some of whom had had their 
attention impressed with one thing, and some with 
another. John's account bears the indications of au- 
toptic testimony, and, as far as it goes, is a complete 
whole. This is only the case with detached anecdotes 
in the Synoptics. 

St. John's first scene is passed over by the Synop- 
tics without mention. It is the account of a private 
examination before Pilate, consisting of very minute 
particulars. The Jews were hindered by their scruples 
from entering the Praetorium where it took place; 
these were inapplicable in the case of the Apostle. 
Nothing hindered his witnessing the scene. 

* The mythical Gospels represent the women as giving evidence be- 
fore Filate in our Lord's favour. 
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Bat alihougli the Synoptics make no mention of it> 
their account is almost incredible^ unless we assume 
the truth of that of John. Their narrative represents 
Pilate as at once pronouncing our Lord not guilty^ 
on receiving his confession that he was King of the 
Jews. Had the heathen judge received no previous 
explanation of the sense in Tdiich the title was assumed^ 
his conduct is utterly inexplicable. St. John's inci- 
dent makes his conduct intelligible enough. Such 
coincidences in accounts which have been evidently 
derived from indepenqlent sources of information^ are 
the results of fact and not of fiction. 

The variations in the outcries attributed to the mul- 
titude, in the Synoptics are exactly in conformity with 
the historical position of their authors. 

A similar observation is applicable to the discrepancy 
which exists between them and St. John, as to the 
time of the scourging. As scourging was well known 
to be the immediate preliminary of crucifixion, the 
common account assumes that it had' been so in this 
case. It has been attempted to reconcile the two 
accounts by supposing that it was inflicted twice ; but 
of this neither affords the slightest trace. 

Luke's narrative, which bears very strong marks of 
compilation, has omitted the scourging altogether. 
But his more distant account contains a most intelli- 
gible echo of St. John's fact. He makes Pilate propose 
to the people to chastise our Lord and release him. In 
St. John the scourging is evidently inflicted for the 
purpose of mitigating their rage. These are clear in- 
dications of the presence pf history. 

Matthew and Mark tell us that the cross was carried 
by Simon; John that our Lord carried it himself. 
Here again the wholly independent account of Luke 
clears up the difficulty. He tells us f)hat Simon carried 
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one portion of it and our Lord the other, and renders it 
evident that our Lord carried the whole before Simon 
Was forced to assist him. 

Luke furnishes us with another anecdote in direct 
connection with Jihis event, viz., our Lord's discourse 
to the women who accompanied him on the way to 
execution. 

How could this have been transmitted ? Mark, who 
tells us nothing of the discourse, informs ns that 
Simon's two sons were Christians, and that they sur- 
vived when he wrote his Gospel. The whole aspect of 
this narrative is historical. 

The insults which were oflFered him while our Lord 
was on the cross are of a varied character. This is 
exactly as it should be, if these Gospels are compiled 
from many sources of information. 

John notices an incident which is worthy of atten- 
tion, in the closest agreement with the historical posi- 
tion of the SjTioptics and himself. The Synoptics tell 
us generally fchat the soldiers cast lots for our Lord's 
garments, liut St. John's account is most definite. 
He states that they divided the ordinary garments into 
four shares ; but that, owing to the peculiar make of 
the tunic, thny cast lots for it, whose it should be. 
How stand the historical conditions of this incident ? 

The precise nature of the event could only be known 
by one who was a very near spectator of the crucifixion. 
St. John tells us that he, the Virgin, and two other 
women, occupied at one time a place close to the cross* 
The casting of lots must have taken place after the 
crucifixion was completed. St. John's account implies 
that they had not long occupied the place where they 
stood, before our Lord addressed them. It is certain 
from the other Evangelists, that the other two women 
at a later period had withdrawn to a greater distance. 
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It is evident, therefore, tliat they must have been 
standing there at the time when the soldiers were cast- 
ing lots, and thus the Evangelist became a witness of 
the scene which he has so minutely described. But it 
is a minute point, which could not have attracted much 
attention, and could only have been known to fi)w; 
and, therefore, the Synoptical account has stated it 
very generally. 

But it may be said that this is an invention of the 
author to make the Gospel pass oflF as historical. Now 
we learn from St. Luke, that about the same time our 
Lord uttered the prayer for his murderers. This 
prayer is so much in John^s style of thought that we 
feel assured, if he had heard it, he would certainly have 
noticed it in his Gospel. Now if we assume both 
accounts to be historical, do the facts as they stand 
before us in the Evangelists imply that St. John was 
within hearing when this prayer was uttered ? 

It is evident that he must have been so very shortly 
after. But as we have already observed, the words in 
which he has described our Lord as commending his 
mother to his care, imply that he had not long been so 
when they were spoken. The prayer in Luke was 
uttered during the act of crucifixion. During the 
execution^ it is plain that there must have been some 
means of guarding the ground, to prevent interruption. 
We may be quite sure, therefore, that no person would 
be admitted to a situation so near to the cross, as that 
which St. John states that he occupied, until the act of 
crucifixion had been completed. If so, he could not 
have heard the words. 

But as our Lord was surrounded by none but his 
enemies, how could it be known that he uttered the 
words at all ? The soldiers were heathens and Romans. 
Their intercourse with the Jews was small > and from 
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their subsequent conduct to our Lord on the cross, 
they would have been little likely to spread the report 
of them, even if they had been able. Do the &ct8 
then in this case fail to accord with the historical con- 
ditions? We learn incidentally from the Synoptics, 
that the Centurion in command was so impressed with 
the mode of our Lord^s death, that he believed in him 
as a divine character. It is impossible to believe that 
this has been invented for the purpose of making the 
incident historically probable. 

The account in St. John's Gospel is a blank between 
the time when our Lord commended his mother to his 
care and a shorfc time before he expired. Here the 
Synoptics are particularly full. Is this in accordance 
with the historieal conditions of the case ? 

Who were the witnesses ? A body of women who 
had removed to a distance from the scene, and the 
mob. Luke mentions some of our Lord^s acquaintance, 
using the masculine gender; but the whole context 
makes it plain that the women are the persons prin- 
cipally intended.* 

Where was John ? The writer of his Gospel im- 
plies, indeed almost asserts, that very shortly after 
our Lord had commended his mother to his care, he 
convoyed her home. If so, he would be absent a con- 
siderable time. It is expressly stated by the Synoptics 
that the two women whom he has described as standing 
with him by the cross had removed to a greater dis- 
tance when our Lord expired. Mary was not among 
them. The other women attended the funeral. She 
did not. We may conclude that she had been previ- 
ously removed from the scene of the crucifixion. The 

* Ei<yrrjKei<rav H iravriQ oi yvdXTTol al/rov fiagpSOfV, ical yvvaiccc 
at avvaKoXovOriaaaai avnfi anb rije raXtXaiac, k.t.\. (xxiii. 4S.) 
Whoever they were, at all events they were standlDg at a distance. 
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Synoptics^ therefore^ and St. John^ mutoallj confirm 
each other's historical accuracy. 

But the author of St. John's Gospel positively 
asserts his presence at our Lord's death. The narra- 
tive just before this took place resumes all the appear- 
ance of autoptic testimony. 

But how stands the case with the Synoptics ? All 
the three accounts bear the most decisive traces of 
compilation. The cry reported by Matthew and Mark 
is stated to have been a loud one; this, therefore, 
might have been heard by numbers. The scoffs of the 
multitude and the soldiers are stated with very great 
variation of detail ; this is in exact conformity with the 
historical conditions. Matthew and Mark represent both 
malefactors as reviling our Lord ; no one but a person 
standing very near the cross could have known the 
real state of the facts. Their authority only knew of a 
loud cry as preceding his death. Had he known the 
words of it, it is very unlikely they would have been 
omitted. 

Two utterances of our Lord on the cross could only 
have been heard by a person standing near ; those 
addressed to the penitent thief, and his commendation 
of his spirit into his Father's hands. If our Lord's 
friends had been removed from the vicinity of the cross 
at the time implied by St. John, they could only have 
been heard by the soldiers and a small number of 
the mob. It is to be observed that the same Evangel- 
ist who reports the prayer for his murderers, reports 
these also, while all three are passed over by Matthew 
and Mark. The same authority which could have sup- 
plied him with the one, must have been able to supply 
him with the others. 

We now proceed to notice a few events connected 
with the resurrection. 
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It is evident that if the resurrection is not an histo- 
rical fact, the whole of the account of it must be a 
fiction throughout. The structure of the different 
evangelical narratives makes it clear, that if the story 
is a myth, it is not a single mythic one, but is composed 
of several woven together, which must have been the 
work not of a single author, but of many. No part of 
the New Testament bears more plain indications of 
having been composed of fragments than the different 
Synoptical narratives of the resurrection. 

The author of the fourth Gospel, while he does not 
profess to have witnessed the resurrection, asserts that 
the incidents which he narrates in connection with it 
came under his immediate notice ; and it is also clear 
that for those which he did not witness himself, he pro- 
fesses that his authority is Mary Magdalene. If, there- 
fore, the resurrection be an event which never hap- 
pened, the account given of it in this Gospel is not a 
mythic story, properly so called, but a deliberate 
coinage of the author's brain. Either the author of 
this Gospel saw the risen Jesus, or he was an impostor. 

We need not take such grounds with respect to the 
authors of the Synoptic Gospels. They no where state 
that they had seen the Lord. All that can be said is, 
that they believed that others had seen him. But the 
stories which they report, and believed to be true, 
must have been equally fabulous with those in the 
fourth Gospel. 

If the different stories are myths, the evidence that 
they must have been composed by different authors is 
indubitable. But although these accounts present a 
greater number of discrepancies than any others in the 
Gospel narrative^ they mutually illustrate one another 
in the same manner as is the case with historical facts, 
the reality of which is attested by a considerable num- 
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ber of witnesses. They present the same points of 
divergencies and agreements as we find in testimony 
given in courts of justice. 

How, then, stand the historical conditions of the 
case ? Of the resurrection itself, and of the mode of 
its accomplishment, there waaiao witness, but the sol- 
diers on guard. 

In conformity with this, the account of this miracle 
differs from every other in the New Testament. We 
have no description of it. If the whole story was a crea- 
tion of the imagination, it would have been quite as easy 
for its inventors to represent a number of persons as 
witnessing it, and to describe the scene, as they have 
done with all our Lord^s other miracles. But instead of 
doing this, they have brought a body of women to find 
nothing but an empty tomb, and who reported that 
they had seen an angel. 

Of the four accounts, that which approaches nearest 
to a description of the actual event is that of Matthew, 
But his cannot be called a description, for even he does 
not represent that any human being saw our Lord 
actually issue from the tomb. It is worthy of particular 
observation, that this is the only Evangelist who 
asserts the actual presence of witnesses at all. These 
he describes as so terrified that they became almost 
uncoi^scions. The facts which he narrates are in con- 
formity with this. He mentions only an earthquake 
and the descent of an angel, at sight of whom the 
guards are frightened out of their senses. Whoever 
composed this fiction showed the greatest want of skill 
in not representing the guards as in full possession of 
their senses until Jesus himself was seen to issue from 
the grave. We have often had to notice the high 
powers of invention with which the originators of the 
miraculous stories in the Gospels must have been en- 
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dowed to have framed them as they have. In this 
instance, however^ they must have suddenly failed 
them. 

But if the story be a mythical one^ why have we not 
a good and substantial account of the whole transac- 
tion ? It is the most important of all the miracles of 
the Gospels, If they are all inventions^ why is this the 
only one of which we have no description ? Of many 
which are of far less importance the delineation is most 
graphic and minute. 

The absence of this description is intelligible enough^ 
if the event is historicaL We have no description of it 
because no human eye beheld it. 

The position of St. John's Gospel in this respect is 
worthy of particular notice. This Gospel presents us 
with a grand acqpnnt of a resurrection. If miracles 
are impossible^ the story of the resurrection of Lazarus 
must have been an invention of its author. Our op- 
ponents will not deny that he has told the story well. 
Perhaps they will admit, that with the number of words 
in which it has been done, it is hardly possible to have 
described a resurrection better. The characters are all 
in their proper places. Now, if such a writer thought 
it necessary to invent so graphic an account of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, why has he not done as much 
for the far more important one of his Master ? It is 
evident that he has not failed to do so from want of 
power. He has shown that he was not ignorant of the 
importance of proving the actual bodily resurrection of 
his Master. The person who could have invented the 
fiction which represents our Lord as having invited 
Thomas to put his finger into the prints of the nails, 
would have obviated many an objection if he could 
have persuaded men to believe that a number of friends 
and foes had actually witnessed Jesus issuing majesti- 
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cally from the tomb. Yet the author of this Gospel 
has not devoted a single line to a description of the 
resurrection of our Lord. 

But if both resurrections are historical events, this 
Gospel exactly fulfils the historical conditions which 
they require. St. John has described the resurrection 
of Lazarus because he witnessed it. He has given no 
description of that of our Lord because no human eye 
beheld it. 

It would occupy more space than we can devote to 
it, if we were to examine minutely the whole narrative 
of the resurrection with the view of ascertaining its 
historical value. We can only draw attention to one 
or two of its more striking features. 

In considering this subject, it must be steadily borne 
in mind, that if it be mythic its discrepancies afford 
the most undeniable proof that the separate myths 
must have been composed by mythologists wholly inde- 
pendent of one another. That of Matthew alone 
contains no less than six fragments, which, on the 
supposition we are discussing, must have been por- 
tions of as many mythic stories. Yet each of these, in 
a manner more or less perfect, dovetails into stories in 
the other Gospels, which must have been the work of 
different inventors from those in Matthew. 

Although there was no witness of the actual resur- 
rection, those of its subsequent scenes were numerous. 
The scenes themselves were various, and most of the 
actors in them under great excitement of mind. These 
are the historical conditions. 

How do our Gospels correspond with them ? St. 
John's Gospel is exactly what it ought to have been, if 
its author was present at the events which he describes, 
or heard them from Mary Magdalene. 

We have already noticed the fragmentary character 
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of the Synoptic narratives^ and tlie discrepancies which 
exist in them. This is exactly what we ought to expect^ 
if they are compilations of various accounts. But in 
the midst of the discrepancies, they present us with an 
underlying unity, not apparent on the surface, but which 
discloses itself after careful investigation. Such unity 
they ought to preserve, if they are accounts of the same 
course of events described by different witnesses. 

Of these events we must draw attention to the great 
appearance of our Lord in the evening of the day of 
the resurrection. 

Of this there is one narrative by St. John, clear and 
distinct. There is another by St. Luke of a conside- 
rable minuteness of detail, but evidently derived from 
a wholly different source from that of St. John. A 
third but very indistinct account exists in the fragment 
attached to St. Mark^s Gospel. That of Matthew 
passes it over wholly in silence, as it does with respect 
to the appearance which, according to St. John, took 
place in the following week, but of which we catch a 
very distant echo. These three accounts, which bear 
the strongest traces of having been derived from inde- 
pendent sources of information, in the midst of con- 
siderable disagreements, present points of convergency 
which are only consistent with their resting on a com- 
mon historical foundation. 

The author of the supplement to St. Mark's Gospel, 
or if we prefer it, the author of the Gospel itself, wrote 
under a strong sense of the unbelief of the Apostles. 
He states that they did not believe Mary Magdalene's 
report of the resurrection. When our Lord had ap- 
peared to two of the disciples as they went into the 
country, and they had reported the resurrection to the 
rest, '^ Neither believed they them,'' says he. When 
our Lord ^^ appeared to the eleven as they sat at meat. 
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he reproaclied them (oivefSiorcv) with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they did not believe them, 
who had seen him after he was risen/' 

But in Luke the matter is reported thus : '' They,'' 
that is the two disciples on their return from Emmaus, 
" found the eleven gathered together, and them which 
were with them, saying. The Lord is risen indeed, and 
has appeared unto Simon." These two disciples, ac- 
cording to Luke, had been expostulated with by our 
Lord when he met them on the road in the following 
words : " fool^ and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken."* 

But in the account of both Luke and John, when 
Jesus entered the room where the disciples were 
assembled, we do not find any indication of his exposr 
tulatiug with them. On the contrary, they both dis- 
tinctly state that his first words were, '^ Peace be unto 
you.'' St. John, who was present, tells us that, ^' Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord ;" and 
the whole account concludes without the smallest in- 
dication of the presence of unbelief. 

Luke, however, informs us that there were some 
others present besides the Apostles ; and after the first 
entrance and salutation of Jesus, they were frightened, 
thinking that they had seen a spirit. Our Lord is then 
described as mildly expostulating with them, but not 
as reproaching them. ^^Why are ye troubled, and 
why do thoughts arise in your hearts ?" He then, as 
in John, shows them his hands and his feet, and re- 
quests them to handle him in proof that he is no spirit. 
At this point we have an incident in Luke which is a 
most striking corroboration of the historical accuracy 
of that in John, leaving as it does the evident impres- 

* aK\iipoKapiiaVy Mark xvi. 14. Ppadtig ry KapSi^, Luke xxiv. 25. 
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sion of having been derived from a wholly distinct 
source of information. John mentions the joy of the 
Apostles. Luke has the singular but most natural 
expression^ ''But when they believed not for joy and 
wondered.^' The unbelief mentioned by Luke was not 
nnbelief in the strict sense of that term. They thought 
the news too good to be true. Accordingly Luke, as in 
the account in John, does not put into our Lord^s 
mouth one word of reproach. On the contrary, he 
describes him as using fresh means to dispel all possible 
doubt, in such a manner as to imply that he did not 
condemn their joyful incredulity as sinful. He asks for 
meat. They give him some fish and honey-comb. He 
takes them and eats before them. St. Luke then 
further confirms St. John^s account by another allusion 
to it, but in terms which most distinctly prove that his 
source of information was certainly not the same as 
that of John. Luke says, " Then opened he their under- 
standing that they might understand the Scriptures/' 
But John's description of the same event is this, '^ He 
breathed on them, saying, Receive ye the Holy Ghost/' 

The only reference made by St. John to our Lord's 
expostulating with any of the Apostles, is that which 
took place at his meeting with them in the following 
week, when Thomas was in their company. 

But what are we to do with the account contained in 
the supplement of St. Mark ? It contains two asser- 
tions; first, that they did not believe the report of 
Cleopas and his companion ; second, that our Lord, 
when he appeared just after, upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardness of heart for not believing the 
reports of those who had seen him. 

This portion of St. Mark's Gospel, which there is 
strong evidence for believing that it did not come 
from the pen of the Evangelist himself, presents the 
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indications of being a very distant report of the facts. 
As such, although it is literally inconsistent with the 
statements of Luke and John, it affords them a sub- 
stantial corroboration. 

Luke gives us two incidents which are beyond doubt 
the foundation of Mark^s account. A certain form of 
unbelief actually existed in the room, but it was the 
unbelief of joy. He further informs us, that there were 
two persons then present in the room, Cleopas and 
his companion, whom our Lord had addressed in these 
words, '^ fools and slow of heart,'' — of which the term 
used by the author of this supplement to St. Mark is 
not an incorrect description : '^ He upbraided them.'' 
(oivcf&o-cv.) The author considered that these words 
had been addressed not to them only, but to the whole 
body of disciples in the room. 

But the author of the fragment makes mention of 
Apostles not believing a report of the resurrection made 
by persons who had actually seen our Lord. These 
persons he considers to have been Cleopas and his 
companion. 

But John supplies us with an incident which will 
show how tHs indistinct account originated, and of 
which it is the evident echo. There was one unbeliev- 
ing Apostle, though he was not present at the meeting in 
question ; but at one which took place on the following 
week. He had declined to believe the testimony of his 
companions who had seen our Lord, among whom were 
Cleopas and his friend. On the occasion of the second 
meeting our Lord addressed him in terms of mild 
reproach. 

Now it is impossible to believe that the substantial 
accounts in Luke and John could have been written 
for the purpose of clearing up the obscurities contained 
in the supplement of Mark. Yet although they are 

2 E 
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perfectly independent of eacli other, they effect this. 
It should be observed that neither account does this if 
taken by itself. It is done by a careful comparison of 
the two. By means of them we are enabled to account 
for and explain an inaccurate statement. This can 
only be accomplished when the foundation on which 
the several accounts rests is historical. 

There is another similar statement in St. Matthew^s 
Gospel, which can only be cleared up in the same 
manner. The author notices none of our Lord^s ap- 
pearances at Jerusalem except one which took place on 
the morning of the resurrection. K we suppose the 
author to have been the Apostle, he has taken no 
notice of two appearances of our Lord at which St. 
John asserts that he was present. In place of them he 
tells us of an appearance in Galilee. 

At this meeting the presence of Matthew is one of 
the historical conditions of the case. The author of 
the Gospel tells it in these words, " Then the eleven dis- 
ciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain, where 
Jesus had appointed them, and when they saw him they 
worshipped him: but some doubted.'^ (xxviii. 16, 17.) 

The only natural meaning which these words can 
bear is, that some of the eleven Apostles doubted, not 
whether the person whom they saw advancing towards 
them Was Jesus, but that their doubts were of such a 
nature as to have extended to the reality of his resur- 
rection ; and that the doubt, whatever was its actual 
degree, was entertained by Apostles on this occasion. 

But if the Gospels of Lake and John are narratives 
of historical facts, it is impossible that any of the eleven 
could have been any longer the subjects of unbelief. 

Independent historical statements, however, help us 
to clear the diflSculty. We learn from an epistle of 
St. Paul, that inore tjiaij five hundred persons were 
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present at this meeting. This affords abundant room 
for the doubts in question. There is no difl5culty in 
the fact that many among so large a number entertained 
doubts^ although it is impossible that such doubts 
could have been shared in by the eleven. 

The account in Matthew, therefore, is an indistinct 
account of the historical fact incidentally mentioned by 
St. Paul. We learn also from another source of infor- 
mation, that it was historically true that doubts had 
existed in the minds of Apostles, though on a wholly 
different occasion. 

It is impossible to believe that St. Paul invented the 
incident mentioned by him, for the purpose of throw- 
ing light on the indistinct account contained in this 
Gospel. Had the account in the epistle been invented 
for this purpose, it would certainly have mentioned the 
presence of Apostles, and stated that the unbelief was 
not entertained by them, but by the multitude, who, 
from the nature of the case, must have had a more 
distant view of our Lord^s person. If, on the other 
hand, the incident in Matthew had grown out of St. 
Paul's account, it never would have assumed the form 
which it bears in this Gospel. 

The peculiar form of these incidents in all four Evan- 
gelists, which we have just been considering, proves 
that we are in the presence of historic truth. It would 
be utterly impossible for statements, which are based 
on nothing but a number of independent fictions, to 
bear this form. 

A similar course of reasoning may be applied to every 
portion of the parallel narrative ; but it is impossible 
to do more in a single chapter than exhibit its general 
bearing. It should be observed, however, that the 
evidence which it affords of the historical character of 
the Gospels is of the character which is designated 
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cumulative. Bach successive indication of it does not 
stand separate by itself, but adds weight to the mass. 
Its force depends on the combined gravitation of the 
whole. We shall also observe, that only two of the 
miraculous stories are common to St. John and the 
Synoptics, the feeding of the five thousand and the 
stilling of the storm. The comparison of the diflFerent 
accounts will show, that the indications of historical 
reality which the fourfold account supplies us with, are 
of a most commanding character ; and that the pheno- 
mena presented by them are utterly inconsistent with 
the assumption of their mythic origin. Owing to the 
length of the argument, it is impossible to give even 
an abridgment of it. 

We must offer one or two very brief observations on 
the discourses. How have they been transmitted ? 

The most singular variations and agreements of the 
parallel discourses, are, we apprehend, only consistent 
with one assumption respecting them, viz., that they 
had been for many years handed down in an oral 
form, or in a form partly oral and partly written. We 
think that this view of the case is indubitable ; and that 
their variations have originated by means of frequent 
repetition in the course of their transmission for pur- 
poses of instruction. It makes no difference in this 
respect whether we view the discourses as an account 
of the utterances of our Lord, or as fictitious ones set 
forth for the purpose of being attributed to him. Even 
if they are assumed to be the latter, they must have 
had some original form out of which our present tripli- 
cate, or at times duplicate, version of them has grown. 
We apprehend that it is impossible for this to have 
originated in any other source than a course of oral 
transmission. If such is the case, the transmission of 
these discourses, and their preservation in their present 
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form, constitute one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history of inan. 

The transmission of discourses orally is an exceed- 
ingly difficult operation. Unless some most powerful 
cause is in operation to prevent it, they lose in the 
course of time the impress of the mind of the original 
speaker. Foreign additions get mixed up with them. 
The general conception undergoes transformation in 
passing through the minds of those by whom they 
must have been handed down, and receives the stamp 
of their several minds. This would be pre-eminently 
the case when the subject matter of such discourses as 
have been attributed to our Lord was religion and 
morality. In the course of a few years the identity of 
even the words perishes. 

One great teacher of mankind, like our Lord, has 
written nothing — the philosopher Socrates. His whole 
life was one continued course of teaching and talking. 
This was his sole employment. He had many disciples. 
They were men of intelligence. There was nothing to 
prevent them from making notes of what he said. 
Probably this was done by some of his more devoted 
admirers, and he had many. But what has become of 
the discourses of the Philosopher ? 

We have two professed versions of them from the 
pen of two of his disciples, wrought up into a large 
number of supposed dialogues. One of these is the 
work of Plato, the other of Xenophon. In the one of 
these Socrates is made to Platonize, in the other to 
Xenophontize. Learned, men have generally supposed 
that the latter are the nearest approach to the actual 
utterances of the philosopher; but although either 
Plato or Xenophon may report sentiments more or less 
near to those which Socrates may have uttered, it is 
not too much to say that it is highly improbable, that 
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ten consecutive lines in either is a correct representa- 
tion of what passed from his lips. Even if we take 
hold of any single sentiment which they have attri- 
buted to him, it is impossible to obtain an assurance 
that that sentiment was actually held by the philoso- 
pher. Although we have the works of Plato and 
Xenophon in our hands, we are unable to feel sure 
that we know for certain any particular tenet which he 
positively taught. In fact, the opinion is growing that 
his method was far more negative than positive. He 
probably behoved in the unity of God, which belief he 
united with an outward conformity to the religion of his 
country ; in the immortality of the soul, which he proba- 
bly mixed up with a doctrine of transmigration ; and was 
impelled by a deep sense of duty. Having said this, 
we have said all. His influence was a mighty and a 
real one ; but his discourses have perished, though he 
lived in the centre of an historical age. But how has it 
fared with the other great teacher of men, who never 
became an author ; and who, if the mythic theory be cor- 
rect, instead of an enlightened body of disciples, must 
have been surrounded by one of unbounded credulity ? 
Of his discourses we have three reports set forth by 
three disciples, not immediately on their delivery, but 
after many years of oral transmission. These discourses 
bear the stamp, not of the mind of the disciples, nor 
even of those who must have assisted in their oral 
transmission, but of the mind of the Master. We dis- 
cover in them no foreign elements. They belong exclu- 
sively to one type of thought and feeUng, while they 
present a marked difference from every other which 
has been invented by man. We discern in them no 
indications of the impress of different schools of 
thought, or of the presence of a disciple who thought 
that he could improve on the teaching of his Master. 
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While their diversities proclaim the many hands which 
have been engaged in their transmission, they do not 
introduce into them one additional element of moral or 
religious truth. The actual identity of words is pre- 
served to a great extent, and in such a manner as to 
make the Gospels an unique phenomenon in the history 
of man. 

So strong is the evidence that the Gospels contain 
an account of the utterances of our Lord which is sub- 
stantially correct, that it is admitted by many of 
those who deny the historical character of their facts. 
Some of them even allow that many of the expres- 
sions which they have attributed to him were actually 
uttered by his lips. 

It is needless further to enlarge on the difficulty 
with which the transmission of a body of discourses, 
such as are contained in the Gospels, must have been 
attended, under the circumstances which they pre- 
suppose. However hard it is to conceive of the possi- 
bihty of doing so, we have them in the form in which 
we read them in the Synoptics. 

Whence then the different fate of Jesus and of 
Socrates ? 

One assumption only will account for the difference, 
viz., that the portraiture of the Jesus of the Evangelists 
is the delineation of an historical reality. 

The Son of Sophroniscus was a man like ourselves. 
He was a great man. He excited a deep enthusiasm 
in the hearts of his followers. He died a martyr to hia 
opinions, and he died as a noble man should die. Men 
of high literary powers and noble instincts revered 
his memory, but they felt that he was a man as they 
were. He had never pretended to hold himself as their 
superior, but he engaged in common with them in the 
search for truth. They loved him ; but they felt for 
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him no worship. No awful distance separated the dis- 
ciple from the teacher. He put in no claim to rule the 
conscience. No divine beam of light irradiated his 
character. They, therefore, felt entitled to discuss his 
opinions, to improve on them and to modify them. If 
they are to be believed, he had enjoined them to do so, 
and even to combat his dearest hopes in his dying 
hour. He never attempted to make the moral and the 
spiritual life of others centre in his own person. Their 
reverend* was due not to him, but to truth. His fol- 
lowers, therefore, felt themselves entitled to set forth 
their own opinions in his name, and to attribute utter- 
ances to him which he never spake and opinions which 
he never held. His discourses have perished, and the 
positive doctrines which he taught have passed into the 
regions of uncertainty, although he lived in the very 
midst of one of the most active developments of the 
intellect of man. 

But if the Gospels are historical, the Son of Mary 
put in different claims. He taught like one who was 
Son of God and Son of Man, He declared himself to 
be not only a teacher of the truth, but the truth itself. 
He declared that he had a right to bind the conscience. 
He announced himself as the centre of morality. A 
moral and spiritual radiance and attractive power issued 
from his person. He, too, drew around him a multi- 
tude of disciples ; but although he united himself with 
them by tenderer sympathies than those which united 
Socrates with his followers, he never exhibited himself 
on a common level with them. He not only died a 
martyr's death, he not only died for truth, but he died 
for man. His followers believed that he rose again, 
and that he claimed not to be their equal but their 
Lord. 

Each of the followers of our Lord, therefore, felt that 
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their Master stood at an immeasurable height above 
them. They treasured up his words with the profound- 
est reverence in their memories, felt a sacred awe at 
the thought of polluting their holiness by impressing 
on them the stamp of their own opinions, and watched 
over their transmission with the most jealous care. 
They enthroned the utterances of Jesus in an inner 
temple, into which every faithful follower felt that it 
would be profane to obtrude his presence. Successive 
disciples felt for him the same admiration. Tke result 
has been that while the utterances of the philosopher- 
martyr have perished, those of the Gtililean peasant 
were after an interval of years reduced to writing by 
his followers, and are esteemed as oracles of super- 
human wisdom by the most refined races of mankind, 
to which they vainly essay to approach after the lapse 
of more than eighteen centuries from his death. 

If the historical Jesus had been a purely human one, 
the same fate would have overtaken his utterances, as 
has befallen those of the other teacher who disdained the 
work of authorship. Every circumstance by which he 
was surrounded favoured the transmission of the words 
of the latter, and was adverse to the preservation of 
those of the former. But Socrates had no Boswell. 

Yet the words of Jesus will be held in everlasting 
remembrance. Is this in conformity with the historical 
conditions of the case ? Not if he were a human 
Jesus ; but if he were the Jesus of the Evangelists, 
that fact is an adequate solution of the phenomenon. 
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Historv of Creation and the Antiquity aud Eaces of Mankind con- 
sidered on Biblical and other grounds. Edited by R. S. Pooi^ 
M.R.S.L., etc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo., 
cloth. 6«. 
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Lane (E, W.). Arabic-English Lexicon, derived 

from the best and most copious Sources, comprising a lar^e collection 
of Words and Significations omitted in the E&moos, with Supple- 
ments to its abridged and defective explanations, grammatical and 
critical comments, etc. Parts I., II., III. fto consist of eight parte 
and a supplement). Royal 4to., cloth. Eacn, 258. 

Wright (Wm.). Arabic Grammar, founded on the 

■ German Work of Caspari, with many Additions and Corrections. By 
William Wright, MS. Department, British Museum. Complete 
in 1 vol., 8to., cloth. Ida, 

An Arabic Chrestomathy, with complete Glos- 
sary. By W. Wright, MS. Department, British Museum. 1 vol., 
8to. (In the Freaa.) 

Cowper CB. H.). Syriac Grammar. The Prin- 
ciples of Syriac Grammar, translated and abridged from that of 
Dr. HoPFMAN, with additions. Svo., cloth. 7«* 6^. 

Syriac Miscellanies, or Extracts 

relating to the First and Second General Councils, and various other 
Quotations, Theological, Historical, and Classical, translated from 
MSS. in the British Museum and Imperial Library of Paris, with 
Notes. 8yo., cloth. 3^. 6d, 

. Analecta Nioaena. Fragments relating 

to the Council of Nice. The Syriac Text from an ancient MS. in 
the British Museum, with a Translation, Notes, etc. 4to. da. 

The Song of Songs. Translated from the Hebrew, 

with Notes and Illustrations. By Satyam Jayati; to which is 
added an abridged Paraphrase of the Gita Govinda. (With 4 plates, 
etc.) Eoyal Svo., cloth. 5a. 

Eitu Sanhara, or The Assemblage of the Seasons ; 

A Poem ascribed to Kaltdasa, now first translated from the Sanskrit 
by Satyam Jayatl Crown 8vo., cloth, da. 6d. 

Codex Alexandrinus, Novum Testamentum 

Graece, e Codice Alexandrine a C. G. Woide olim descriptum : ad 

fidem ipsius Codicis denub accuratius edidit B. H. Cowfeb. Syo., 

cloth. 6a. 

In tMs edition is reproduced in modem type the exact text of the celebrated 
C!odex Alexandrinos, without any deviation from the peculiar orthography of the 
MS. beyond the development of the contractions. In all other respects it will be 
found to be a faithful and accurate transcript ; but, at the same time, in order to 
present at one view the entire Text of the New Testament, the few passages which 
are lost firom the MS. have been supplied from the text of Mill, due care being taken 
to enclose such passages in brackets, in order to distingoish them from that which 
it actoally existing in the Codex at the present time. 
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The University: its historically received con- 
ception, considered with especial reference to Oxford. By Edward 
KiBKPATBicKy M.A. Crown 8to., clotb. 5«. 

Dictionary cA the Proper Names. of the Old 

Testament, with Historical and Geographical Illustrations, and an 
Appendix of the Hebrew and Aramaic Names in the New Testament 
8to., cloth, 4«. ^d, 

Moor's Hindu Pantheon. A new Edition from 

the original Copper-plates. 104 plates, with descriptive letter-press 
by the Kev. A. r. Moor, Sub-Warden of St. Augustine's College, 
danterbury. Boyal 4to. Cloth, boards, gilt. Zls. dd. 

' Williams (Prof. Monier). Indian Epic Poetry, 

being the substance of Lectures given at Oxford ; with a rail 
Aaalysis of the Eamayana, and the leading Stoiy of the Maha 
Bharata. By M. Williams, Boden Professor of Sanskrit; 8?o., 
cloth. 5ff. 

The Study of Sanskrit in Eolation to 

Missionary Work in India, An inaugural Lecture delivered before 
the University at Oxford, with Notes and Additions. 8vo. 2«. 

Macnaghten (Sir W.). Principles of Hindu and 

Mohammedan Law. Republished from the Principles and Precedents 
of the same. By Sir William Macnaghten. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by the late Dr. H. H, Wilson, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Third edition. 8vo., cloth. 6f. 

Law of India, The Administration of Justice in 

British India, its Past History and Present State, comprising an 
Account of the Laws peculiar to India. By W. H: Morlby, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Koyal 8vo., cloth, boards. 10*. 

The 'Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, com- 
pared with History and Science ; with Introductory Notices of the 
Life and System of Gotama Buddha. By R. Spence Hardy, Hon. 
M.R.A.S., author of "Eastern (Buddhist) Monachism," "A Manual 
of Buddhism," etc. Crowil 8vo., cloth. 7«. 6i. 

Koran, newly translated from the Arabic ; with 

Preface, Notes, and Index. The Suras arranged in chronological 
order. By the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A., Rector of St. Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate. Crown 8vo., cloth. 10a. M, 

Grammar of the Egyptian Language, as contained 

in the Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric Dialects ; together with 
Alphabets and Numerals in the Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Charac- 
ters. By the Rev. EDbnbt Tattam, D.j5., F.R.S. Second edition, 
revised and corrected. . 8^0., doth. 9«. 
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Frederick Elvers, Independent Parson. By Mrs* 

Florenchb Williamson. Post 8yo., cloth. (Pub. at 10«. 0tf.) 6«. 

** It deflerret to be read and studied.*'— CfturcAman. 
** Undoubtedly a clever and amuaing \iOo}ii."—Athenaum. 
"This la one of the cleverest, most uncompromiaing, moat out-spoken books we 
have read for a lonft time.*' — Scotsman. 
** The book has the great merit of freshness and realitv.'*— Wtstmintter Meview, 
" The book is very well worth reading.'*— Aj^urdoy iteview. 

Carrington (E. C), F.E.S. Observations of the 

Spots on the Sun, from November 9, 1863, to March 24, 1861, made 
at Eedhill. Illustrated by 166 plates. Royal 4to., cloth, boards. 258, 

Homer's Iliad, translated into Blank Yerse by 

the Rey. T. S. No&qate. Post 8yo., cloth. Ida, 

Homer's Odyssey, translated into Blank Verse 

by the Eey. T. S. No&oate. Post 8yo., cloth. 12«. 

Diez (F.^. Eomance Dictionary. An Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary of the Romance Languages, from the German of 
Fb. Diez, with Additions by T. C. Donblin, B.A. 8vo., cloth. 15*. 

In this, work, the whole Dictionary which, in the original, is divided into four 
parts, has been, for greater convenience in reference, reduced to one Alphabet ; and 
at the end is added a Vocabulary of all £nglish Words connected with any of the 
JLomance Words treated of throughout the Work. 

Introduction to the Grammar of the 



Romance Languages, translated by C.B.Oayley,B. A. 8yo.,cloth. 4«. 6d. 

Platonis Phaedo. The Phaedo of Plato. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Geddes, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the Uniyersity of Aberdeen. 8yo., cloth. 8«. 



Garnett's Linguistic Essays. The Philological 

Essays of the late Rev. Richabd Garnett, of the British Museum, 
Edited^ with aMemoir of the author, by his Son. 8yo., cloth bds. lOs.Sd, 

Ancient Danish Ballads, translated from the ori- 

S'nals, with Notes and Introduction by R. C. Alexander P&iob, 
.D. 3 yols., 8yo., cloth. 31a. 6d. 

Latham (E. G.). Philological, Ethnographical, 

and other Essays. Bj R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S., editor of 
Johnson's English Dictionary, etc. 8yo., cloth. 5«. 

Kennedy (James). Essays, Ethnological and 

Linguistic. By the late James Kjsnne ~ " - — - 
Juc^e at the Hayana. 8yo., cloth. 4«. 



Bamett (A.), Late, but not too Late. A Tale. 

Post 8yo. cloth. 5s, 
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Natural History EevieW. Edited by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 

F.B.S. ; Dr. R. McDonnell; Dr. E. P. Wright, F.L.S. ; 
G. Busk, F.E.S. ; Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. 
F.R.S. ; Prof. J. R. Greene; P.L. Sclater, F.R.S., Sec. Z.S., F.L.S.; 
D. Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S. ; F. Currey, F.R.S. ; and Wyyille Thom- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S.E. ; (with illustrations). 20 Nos., price 4«. each, 
(forming 6 vols., 16«. each, bound in cloth). « 

Home and Foreign Eeview. Eight Parts (July, 

1862, to April, 1864). 8yo., sewed. (Published at 6«. each.) Eedtieed 
to 24*. (N.B. — A few complete sets only remain for sale.) 

Journal of Sacred Literature. Edited by B. Harris 

CowPEB, Editor of the New Testament from Codex A; a Syriac 
Grammar, etc. Nos. 1-20, and Fifth Series 1-4, each 5«. 

Morgan (J. F.). England under the Norman 

Occupation. By James F. Mobgan, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth. 4«. 

Schnorr's Bible Pictures, Scripture History Illus- 
trated in a Series of 180 Engravings on "Wood, from Original Designs 
by Julius Schnoiui. (With Engush Texts.) Royal 4to., handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt. 42«. 
Or, the same in 3 vols, (each containing 60 Plates) cloth, gilt, 15«. each. 

* ** Messrs. Williams & Noroate have published here Julius Schnorr's *' Bible 
Pictores," a series of large woodcuts, by that admirable artist, which seem to us 
precisely to supply the want of the mass of English people. 'We consider ourselves 
doing a seryice to the cause of true public love of art by calling attention to 
them." — Maomillafi?s Magazine, 



PUKHTO OR AFGHAN LANGUAGE. 
Eaverty (Major H. G.), A Dictionary of the 

Pukhto, Pushto, or Afghan Language. Second Edition. With 
considerahle additions and corrections. 4to., cloth. 3/. 3». 

-^— — Grammar of the Pukhto or Afghan 

Language. Third Edition. 4to., cloth. 2l«. 

Gulshan-i-Eoh. Selections, Prose and 



Poetical, in the Pukhto or Afghan Language. Second Edition. 
4to., cloth. 42«. 

Selections from the Poetry of the 

Afghans, from the 16th to the 19th century. Translated from the 

originals with notices of the several authors. 8yo., cloth. 14«. 

N.B. — The originals from which these are translated are contained in the 
M Qolshan-i-Boh." 

' Thesaurus of English and Hindustani 

Technical Terms used in huilding and other useful arts; and 
Scientific Manual of words and phrases in the higher branches of 
knowledge ; containing upwards of 6000 words not generally found 
*n the English and UrdtL Dictionaries. Second Edition. Svo., cloth. 5«. 



